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A. T. STILL CENTENNIAL CONVENTION | 
Kirksville, Mo. August 6-11 


When the profession will strengthen its grasp of osteopathic | 
principles and practice, in the light of recent scientific progress | 


| YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO BE ABSENT 

















Just Read y—De Lee’s Obstetrics, Revised 


Both text and illustrations received careful revision in the preparation 
of this New (Sth) Edition. The greatest increase was made in those 
sections devoted to the work of the general practitioner. 


Dr. De Lee added many new illustrations, and rewrote completely the chapters on the Treatment 
of Hyperemesis, Eclampsia, Abruptio Placentae, Placenta Praevia, Ruptura Uteri, Postpartum 
Hemorrhage, Breech Presentation, and the Operation of Forceps. The chapter on Contracted 
Pelvis reflects the latest simplified methods of treatment. The chapter on Forceps is much 
enlarged and contains new illustrations. The illustrations for the new, low, or cervical cesarean 
section—laparotrachelotomy—have been improved and increased in number to make the opera- 
tion more easily learned. The operation of Gottschalk-Portes, temporary explantation of the 
infected uterus, has been briefly described. The chapters on Embryology and on Puerperal 
Infection have been revised. In this edition, too, he has drawn attention to the factors which 
make for a high maternal mortality, laying emphasis upon the causes and thtir prevention. 


Octavo of 1140 pages, with 1128 illustrations, 201 in colors. By JOSEPH B. DELEE, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics at the 
Northwestern University Medical School. Cloth, $12.00 net. 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY | Philadelphia and London 
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It Takes 
All Three 


—adrenal substance, which raises the 
blood-pressure; thyroid, the chief detox- 
icating agent of the body, and spermin, 
which increases oxidation and cell activ- 
ity—to make the effective, result-giving 
preparation 


Adreno-Spermin Co. 
(Harrower) 
1 sanitablet gq.i.d. 


The Harrower Laboratory, Inc. 
Glendale, California 








As a soothing, healing application to 
contusions, bruises and swellings, this 
emplastrum is of oustanding merit. 


PNEUMO-PHTHYSINE CHEMICAL CO. 
220 W. Ontario St. Chicago 


. 


Guaiacol 2.6. Formalin 2.6, 


my 6 Creosote 13.02, Quinine 2.6 
Methyl Salicylate 2.6, 


Clycerine and Aluminum Sih. 
cate, qs 1000 parts, 


Aromatic and Antiseptic 
Oils, qs 
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ynco 


Use the LYNCO Method 
As a Comfortable Way 
To Relieve Foot Pains 


And Correct Fallen Arches 


Our national advertising is sending 
thousands of fallen arch sufferers to 
consult osteopaths about their foot 
troubles. When these patients come 
to you, prescribe LYNCO Muscle- 
3uilding Arch Cushions. 


Made with a cellular rubber core, en- 
cased in pliable glove leather, these 
resilient cushions are comfortable to 
wear, immediately relieve pain and 
give a natural buoyancy to steps that 
lag. 


LYNCOS mold and work the muscles 
with every motion of the foot. Gently 
but firmly they aid in building up 
broken down arches. 


Our advertising reaches 30 million 
readers and explains to foot sufferers 
the superiority of the LYNCO cellular 
rubber arch cushions over unyielding 
metal props. 


We offer osteopaths a special proposi- 
tion. Write for details. 


LYNCOS will be furnished 
with or without the trade- 
mark of the manufacturer 





KLEISTONE RUBBER CO., Inc. 


251 Cutler Street Warren, R. I. 


A SURE SOURCE 
OF 


VITAMINS A and D 











Children Like the Pleasant Flavor 


Tested For Your Protection 


Clinical evidence has demonstrated the high vitamin po- 
tency of Patch’s Flavored Cod Liver Oil. It has received 
nation-wide professional endorsement. But that is not 
enough! We must test every lot of oil made in our plants 
to guarantee its vitamin potency. 


Vitamin A Guarantee 


The least amount of cod liver oil required daily to promote 
a renewal of growth in albino rats that have ceased to 
grow and may show symptoms of malnutrition, such as 
xerophthalmia, on diets adequate except for vitamin A, is 
considered as one vitamin A unit. We guarantee more 
than 500 vitamin A units per gram. 


Vitamin D (Antirachitic) Guarantee 


The antirachitic or vitamin D potency of this oil is deter- 
mined by a modification of the method described by Mc- 
Collum, Simmonds, Shipley and Park. The least amount 
of cod liver oil required daily during a period of eight 
days, to promote recalcification in the tibia of young 
albino rats suffering from experimental rickets is consid- 
ered as one vitamin D unit. We guarantee more than 75 
vitamin D units per gram. 

While the quantity and quality of available sunlight may 
or may not be adequate to meet the needs of growing 
children, here is a sure source of vitamin potency. 


Mail the coupon below for a sample of 


PATCH’S 
FLAVORED 
COD LIVER OIL 


The E. L. PATCH CO., Stoneham 80, Boston, Mass. 


Send me a sample of Patch’s Flavored Cod Liver Oil. 


Name 





St. & No. 








Com @- Bin... 
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In Ovarian and Congestive Dysmenorrhea 


Betul-Ol is especially efficacious. 
its application there follows 
ate relaxation of the tense tissues anda 
cessation of the severe cramping. 
lowed by correction of the bony lesions 
treatment to the 
lower lumbar, the results are very ef- 
fective. 


stimulating 
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Theffuxtey [ABORATORIES, Inc. 


175 Varick Street, New York 
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This Doctor 
Knows— 


Here is the synopsis of his statement sworn 
to before a Notary: 


“Thrown over an embankment by run-away 
team, dislocating lower vertebrae of spine, 
confined to wheel chair over cight years, 
treated by some of the best surgeons in the 
U. S. (names on application), no material 
benefit. Saw adv. of Philo Burt Appliance 
in a magazine April, 1921. Wrote describ- 
ing injury and asking if they believed they 
could benefit me, reply was offer to make 
appliance to my measure, and send on 30 


WE MAKE THE PHILO BURT SPINAL APPLIANCE 
TO ORDER FOR ANY CASE AND ALLOW 


If you have a case of spinal weakness or deformity 
under treatment now—no matter whether it is an 
incipient case or one seriously developed, write us 
today for full information and measurement blanks. 
Every appliance is made to order to fit the individ- 
ual case. It lifts the weight of the head and shoul- 
ders off the spine and corrects deflections. It does 


not chafe nor irritate, weighs ounces where other 


supports weigh pounds and is easily adjusted to meet 





Allows Absolute 
Freedom of Action 


He used our Spinal Ap- 
pliance on himself and 
for his patients “suc- 
cessfully.” 


days’ trial, money returned if not satis- 
factory. Ordered appliance and received it 
in about 10 days—helped me from first day, 
but could walk only a very little with aid 
of canes. Now can walk up and down 
stairs and get into auto without aid of canes 
and believe in time can walk without the 
appliance. Have induced other spinal suf- 
ferers to use the Philo Burt Method and 
they are showing wonderful improvement.” 


30-Day Trial 


improved conditions. It can be put on and taken off 
at a moment’s notice. It is easily removed for the 
bath, massage, relaxation or examination. The price 
is easily within reach of all and each appliance is 
fitted under our absolute guarantee of satisfaction 
or money back after 30 days’ trial. Write for our 
Physician’s Portfolio and illustrated booklet—there 
is no charge, and we will explain to you our plan of 
co-operation with the local physician. 














THE PHILO BURT CO., 181-19 Odd Fellows Temple 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
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A PORTABLE SINE WAVE 
GENERATOR 


How many bedridden patients who suffer from lack of 
Gastro-Intestinal Tone could you not relieve if you had a 
competent portable apparatus which you could bring to the 
bedside of your patients? 

The need of enemas, colonic irrigation and other mechanical 
aids can be dispensed with if you build up the musculature by 
scientific Sine Wave Therapy. 

The No. 4 Sinustat affords Slow, Rapid and Alternating 
Sinusoidal Currents and Galvanic Current. Operates from 
any lamp socket on A.C. or D.C. Weight but 28 lbs. 
FREE! A copy of Eberhart’s $6.00 “Brief Physiotherapy 
Manual,” Sine Wave Technique, included on all orders placed 
before August 31st. 





Ultima No. 4 Sinustat 


$25.00 Down. Balance Easy Payments 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


ULTIMA PHYSICAL APPLIANCE CO. 


30 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Dufur Osteopathic Hospital 


HIS hospital was organized seven years ago for the pur- 
pose of establishing a place in the EAST where patients 
might be sent for the osteopathic 








Treatment of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases 


It soon outgrew its city quarters and now occupies its new, 
larger buildings, the main building of which is shown above. 
Its present capacity is 85 patients. A second building will be 
remodeled within a year, which will make the total capacity 
about 140. 


The buildings are situated on 53 acres of ground, all in a high 
state of artistic development, with expansive lawns, terraces 
and gardens. 


They give that quietude, freedom, fresh air, sunshine and rest- 
ful atmosphere which are so necessary to the cure of these 
mental states. 


Fresh vegetables, eggs, milk and butter are supplied; and the 
hospital has it’ own artesian wells. The buildings, grounds 
and equipment represent an 


Investment of About $500,000.00 


A corps of competent physicians, nurses and attendants is 
always at the service of patients. 


Diagnostic and X-ray laboratories are complete. 
All treatment is directed by Dr. J. Ivan Dufur. 








For further information address 


Dufur Osteopathic Hospital 


J. IVAN DUFUR, D. O., President 


i} City Office Telephones 
3 Hospital: Ambler 7-41 
fuse _— AMBLER, PA. City Office: ccaeadinn 1385 








| Welsh Road and Butler Pike 
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How about Catharticsr 


Modern science proposes a new 
conception o )f the value o if laxatives 


we" is the efficacy of cathartics? 
Can we count upon purgatives 

to banish intestinal stasis and clear 

eliminative troubles away? 

Physicians today are asking i in- 
terestedly for more light upon these 
perplexing questions. The findings 
of modern science afford a positive 
answer. With one voice, students 
of the newer physiology say that 
cathartics do not promote intes- 
tinal health. Rather, they positively 
do harm. 

Two famous students of phy- 
siological chemistry have written in 
an authoritative work on health: 

“Physicians condemn regular or 
excess use of cathartics because 
they damage the alimentary tract. 
They tend to become ineffective 
unless the dose is increased, or the 


kind of drug varied.” 


F -winneen authority, a surgeon 
known upon two continents, 
states that “a congested or abraded 
mucous membrane, such as exists 
in colitis, and such as results from 
the use of laxative mineral waters 
and other aperients and cathartics, 
cripples the defensive cells and 
opens wide the doors for the en- 
trance of harmful bacteria and bac- 
terial poisons.’ 

There is a simple, natural way to 
deal with intestinal distress, amply 
supported by the highest authority. 
The preventives of constipation, 


doctors tell their patients every 
day, are exercise, regular habits, 
and proper food. 

For a protective food to promote 
intestinal health, doctors more and 
more recommend fresh yeast. Yeast 
really stimulates peristalsis, and 
tends to produce bulky stools of 
proper moisture content. Unlike 
cathartics, yeast is not habit-form- 
ing, and is non-irritating to the 
tender walls of the colon. 

In cases of stomach disturbance 
and general debility, yeast produces 
a better appetite, marked leucocy- 
tosis, and increased metabolism. 
In furunculosis and other suppura- 
tive diseases of the skin the effi- 
ciency of yeast is too well known 
for comment. 


| parang y usually suggest three 
cakes of fresh yeast daily, one 
before each meal or between meals. 
It may be eaten just plain, or dis- 
solved in water, hot or cold—or any 
other way the patient prefers. For 
stubborn constipation it is most 
effective when dissolved in a glass 
of hot (not scalding) water, before 
each meal and at bedtime. 

A copy of the latest brochure on 
yeast therapy containing a bibliog- 
raphy of articles and references on 
the subject will gladly be mailed on 
your request. The Fleischmann 
Company, Dept. 386, 701 Wash- 
ington St., New York City. 
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Summer Diarrhea 


The following formula provides a means of supplying the principal fuel utilized in the 
body for the production of heat and energy and furnishes immediately available nutrition well 
suited to protect the proteins of the body, to prevent rapid loss of weight, to resist the activity 
of putrefactive bacteria, and to favor a retention of fluids and salts in the body tissues: 

Mellin’s Food 4 level tablespoonfuls 
Water (boiled, then cooled) 16 fluidounces 

While the condition of the baby will guide the physician in regard to the amount and 
intervals of feeding, the usual custom is to give one to three ounces every hour or two until 
the stools lessen in number and improve in character. The food mixture may then be 
gradually strengthened by substituting one ounce of skimmed milk for one ounce of water 
until the amount of skimmed milk is equal to the quantity of milk usually employed in normal 
conditions. Finally the fat of the milk may be gradually replaced, but as milk fat is likely to 
be digested with much difficulty after an attack of diarrhea it is good judgment to continue to 
leave out the cream until the baby has fully recovered. 

Further details in relation to this subject are set forth in a pamphlet 
entitled, “The Feeding of Infants in Diarrhea”, and in our book, 


“Formulas for Infant Feeding”. This literature will be sent to 
physicians upon request. 


Mellin’s Food Company, 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








Intestinal Toxemia in Summer 


The increased loss of water from the body without adequate 
compensation for the loss, the depressing influence of heat with- 
out change in diet or daily activity, all tend toward constipation 
and its deleterious consequences of intestinal toxemia. Many 
of the headaches complained of by those not directly exposed 
to the sun rays, are probably of intestinal origin. 


With intestinal stasis comes a general debility. The heat gets 
the blame, but the condition of the intestines may be directly 
responsible. 


The administration of Agarol at the first sign of gastro- 
intestinal discomfort will generally prevent graver consequences 
by gently reinforcing peristaltic action and maintaining a clean 
intestinal tract. 


Aa 
AGAROL is the original mineral AYA 8 
oil — agar-agar emulsion with ZaZA4A@7 


a and has these 

yO) A Generous Trial Quantity Free Upon Request 
—_ mes sesso wishout 

artificial flavoring; freedom from 

sugar, alkalies and alcohol; no = WILLIAM R. WARNER @ CO., INC. 
contraindications; no oil leak- 

age; no griping or pain; no Manufacturing Pharmaceutists since 1856 

nausea or gastric disturbances; 


seemeaeaes 113-123 West 18th Street “ New York City 
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OSTEOPATHY 
NEEDS NO 


DEFENSE 
BUT 


OSTEOPATHIC 
PHYSICIANS 
DO 


The P. I. C. furnishes sympathetic 
Osteopathic protection. 


The P. I. C. supplies a valuable 
prophylactic instruction service. 


The P. I. C. furnishes consultation 
service that assists you in every 
day business problems. 





The P. I. C. helps you prevent un- 
favorable publicity. 


The P. I. C. gives you adequate in- 
demnity. 


The Professional Insurance 
Corporation solicits your con- 
fidence through the merit of 
their service and their con- 
tribution to your research ac- 
tivities. 


Write to the Home Office of the 


PROFESSIONAL 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


IOWA BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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The Improved Nestlé's 


Milk Food 


—an anti-rachitic polycarbohydrate 
milk modifier 


HE Improved Nestlé’s Milk Food, prepared 

with equal parts of fresh cow’s milk and 
water, provides an ideal feeding for the normal 
infant— properly balanced in fat, protein, carbo- 
hydrate (an easily digested mixture of lactose, 
saccharose, maltose, dextrin and starch) and 
mineral salts. 


Milk content has been made adequate for the 
infant’s milk needs even when food is prepared 
with water only. Especially valuable, therefore, 
(1) when infants do not tolerate fresh cow’s milk, 
(2) when milk supply is of doubtful purity, or 
(3) when advisable to give feeding relatively low 
in fat and protein and high in carbohydrate. 


Prepared with water only, the Improved 
Nestlé’s Milk Food is an excellent aid in correcting 
constipation. Small proportion of starch aids 
digestion and helps pave way for introduction of 
cereals into diet later. Mineral contents have 
been reinforced, especially in the needed calcium 
and phosphate. Highly recommended as a sup- 
plementary food for breast-fed infants because 
of its nourishing qualities and digestibility. 


PROTECTS AGAINST RICKETS, because 
there has been added to it the vitamin-content 
of cod-liver oil without the disagreeable taste and 
odor. 






FREE to Physicians 


Helen L. Fales, formerly research 
chemist and nutritional worker at 
the Babies’ Hospital under the di- 
tection of Dr. L. Emmett Holt, has 
prepared an interesting and help- 
ful booklet on the composition, 
properties and uses of the Im- 
proved Nestlé’s Food. For copy 
of booklet, free samples of the Food 
and celluloid feeding calculator, 
mail coupon below. 


JESTLE’S 
milk. food 


NESTLE’S FOOD Co., INC., Dept. 7-F-7 
2 Lafayette St., New York City 


Samples of the Improved Nestlé’s Food 
_ Celluloid feeding table calculator 
Booklet by H. L. Fales 
Please send supplies checked FREE to: 


Name 
Address a : os 
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Special Announcement 
Edwards Clinic 


On account of the national conventions at Kirksville, Missouri, August 1-11, 
inclusive (O. & O. L. and A. O. A.), which will be followed by a tour of eastern 
medical clinics and postgraduate work, the EDWARDS CLINIC will be closed 
July 28th to September 3rd (five weeks). 








EDWARDS CLINIC. During the past six months practically every disease of the eye, ear, nose and 
throat was accepted for treatment, and over 90 per cent of these patients were materially benefited, if not 
entirely cured, by finger surgery and osteopathic surgery. These cases included deafness in all of its 
phases (acquired and congenital), asthma, sinusitis, mastoiditis, glaucoma, bronchitis, optic atrophy, stra- 
bismus, retinitis, choroiditis, iritis, trachoma, laryngitis, and voice alteration. Over 75 per cent of these 
conditions had been treated by the so-called regular medical specialists with very little, if any, result. This, 
I am sure, is conclusive that modern osteopathy is modern medicine. 


Finger surgery and osteopathic surgery have demonstrated conclusively that many of the so-called 
incurable diseases of the eye, ear, nose and throat may be successfully treated by modern osteopathy. 


Practice limited to 
OSTEOPATHIC OPHTHALMOLOGY, RHINOLOGY AND OTOLARYNGOLOGY 
Referred patients returned to home osteopath for after-care 
HOSPITAL ACCOMMODATIONS 


DR. J. D. EDWARDS 


Chemical Building St. Louis, Missouri 












































The A.O. A. needs State Associations 


the support of every SECURE SOME depend on 
° - NEW RECRUITS $ 
osteopathic whole-hearted 


physician FOR THE cooperation 
in the field ORGANIZED ARMY in their sections 
—_ OF OSTEOPATHY ty 
; DURING THE 
Membership blanks CENTENNIAL Help your State 
in the YEAR Secretary to 


Forum of Osteopathy get new members 
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The Laughlin Hospita 


Kirksville, Mo. 
SURGERY AND OSTEOPATHY 


A new forty-two room fire-proof hospital. Patients 
will be treated under the direction of Dr. George M. 
Laughlin, who is supported by a capable staff. A 
training school for nurses is maintained in connec- 
tion with the hospital work. Any desired information 
may be obtained from 


ee a DR. GEORGE M. LAUGHLIN, Kirksville, Mo. 
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i Jot JOURNAL OF 
OSTEOPATHY is the 
profession’s oldest periodical. 
For thirty-three years it has 
recorded the growth and prog- 
ress of Osteopathy. It is par- 
ticularly able to present the 
news of Kirksville, the “Hub” 
of Osteopathy. At the new 
rate, no osteopath can afford 
to be without 


THE JOURNAL OF 
OSTEOPATHY 


Price Reduced to 
$1.00 Per Year 


KIRKSVILLE, MO. 
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met STORM tz: 


Binder and Abdominal Supporter 


(Patented) 


Trade Trade 
Mark Mark 
Reg. Reg. 





For Men, Women and Children 


For Ptosis, Hernia, Pregnancy, Obes- 
ity, Relaxed Sacro-Iliac Articulations, 
Floating Kidney, High and Low 
Operations, etc. 


Ask for 36-page Illustrated Folder. 
Mail orders filled at Philadelphia only— 
within 24 hours. 


Katherine L. Storm, M. D. 


1701 DIAMOND ST. PHILADELPHIA 








| Originator, Patentee, Owner and Maker 











Let 


THE OSTEOPATHIC 
JOURNAL 


OF 


LABORATORY 
DIAGNOSIS 


aid you with your problems in 
Diagnosis and Prognosis. 


Our Review-Question and An- 
swer Department is a Post- 
graduate Course for you. 


Send $3.50 for a year’s sub- 
scription. 


2350 Cloverdale Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The New Lifeti 


“STANDARD FOR BLOODPRESSURE 





















meter pstanenenah eS the te og a blood pressure apparatus ot 
profound reliability. Supersedes ¢ SET TITY. 
all other types. It is the Stand- The. LIFETIME. (GUARANTEE | 


ard of the World, } [GUARANTEE J 


Dnt TUBE BREAK The Cartridge tube is guaran- 
A NEW ONE IS SENT FREE “Be 


owner’ s lifetime. 
The Cartridge Tube slips into 
its mounting; no adjustments to 
make; no sending of apparatus to 
factory. The Cartridge Tube | 58 Dot guaran 
prineiple guarantees alifetime of 
service, but should it in any- 
way be broken, a new one ~ 


" h rf 
(wos 
- — | 
is sent free. 


EMPLOYS NATURE’S IMMUTABLE LAW 
OF GRAVITY INSURING ACCURACY 


The unfailing reliability of gravitation method 
made use of. The scale of every instrument 
individually hand calibrated, another funda- 
mental of scientific accuracy. Mercury cannot 
spill; no air-pockets. The variation of other instruments 
impossible. 


. 
Dr.Janeway, Johns Hopkins, Recommends It 
Rockefeller Institute, Mayo Clinic, Yale and Harvard Medical Schools 
and many others use it. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. bought 1000. 
Portable desk model (1334x414x2'% inches). With Free Manual. 


10 DAYS TRIAL-EASY TERMS 


Send just $2.00 and we will forward it to you at once. Try it. If not 
thoroughly satisfied return and get your money back. If perfectly satisfied, 
send the balance in ten monthly installments of $3.40 each; without inter- 
est—$36.00 in all complete, which is the regular cash price everywhere. 


SIGN AND MAIL COUPON 


A. 8. ALOE CO., 1840 OLIVE S8T., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

I enclose first payment, $2.00. Send Baumanometer complete on 10 
daystrial. If I keep it, I will pay balance, $34.00, in 10 monthly pay- 
ments of $3.40, without interest. I agree title remains in you until paid in full. 
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Sixth Annual 


Post-Graduate Course 


HE Sixth Annual Summer Post-Graduate Course 
will be held by the Kirksville College of Osteopathy 
and Surgery immediately following the Centennial 
Convention of the A. O. A. The dates are August 13-25. 


An interesting and practical program has been ar- 
ranged, including several new features. As is customary, 
no tuition will be charged for this course. Special railroad 
rates for the Convention have been arranged so that doc- 
tors may stay over for the entire Convention and Post- 
Graduate Course and still be eligible for the reduced rates. 


Doctor, do not forget that the fall term of the K. C. 
O. S. opens on September 10. We appreciate the fine 
students sent us in the past. We anticipate a large crowd 
of Freshmen this fall. Write us about your prospective 
students for this class. Better still, when you are here for 
the Convention, tell us about new students. 


TIS STS Sra eT er ere ee re eT eres er er a eee eee eee UST 


SUE ME Ue 


KIRKSVILLE COLLEGE OF 
OSTEOPATHY AND SURGERY 


GEO. M. LAUGHLIN, D.O., PresipENT 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 
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Fourteenth Annual Postgraduate 
Course of The Denver Polyclinic 
and Postgraduate College 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Chartered by the State of Colorado 


DR. C. C. REID 


President 


Recognized by the A.O.A. 
DR. R. R. DANIELS 


Secretary-Treasurer 


_ The Postgraduate courses of the Denver Polyclinic and Postgraduate College will be available again 
this year to a limited number of osteopathic physicians. The course will consist of the work that has been 
so enthusiastically received during the past few years, with the addition of some new work, bringing the 


courses right up to date. 


Two Weeks — August 13 to 25, 1928, Inclusive 
Eight Courses in One 


1. THE EFFICIENCY COURSE, by Dr. C. C. 
Reid. This course has filled a long felt want among 
osteopathic physicians and has made famous the 
work of the Denver Polyclinic and Postgraduate 
College. Over five hundred D. O.’s have taken this 
course. We have letters from many telling us they 
have increased their income greatly at once by ap- 
plying these methods. The course teaches the 
easiest and most efficient way to conduct your prac- 
tice; the psychology of handling patients; starting 
patients right; standardized technic; how to use the 
various adjuncts; fees; collections; study; capitaliz- 
ing your own personality; handling patients and 
office help, etc., etc. 


2. THE FOOD COURSE, by Dr. R. R. Daniels. 
Dr. Daniels discusses the matter of food from a 
strictly scientific basis—no fads and fancies. He 
teaches you how to use effectively and scientifically 
this most valuable adjunct. The feeding of under- 
weight and overweight cases; special food plans for 
various diseases and for various digestive disturb- 
ances; the latest methods of infant feeding; special 
food treatment such as milk treatment; caloric feed- 
ing; the use of Insulin; practical work in nutrition. 


3. THE ORIFICIAL COURSE, by Dr. Frank I. 
Furry. Every part of orificial surgery is reviewed 
with new work added in both diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Many of our failures are due to inability to 
diagnose and treat orificial disturbances. No physi- 
cian can afford to neglect this important branch of 
practice. 


4. REVIEW COURSE IN GENERAL DIAG- 
NOSIS AND LABORATORY DIAGNOSIS. Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat—Dr. C. C. Reid, Denver. 
Lungs, Heart, Blood—Dr. L. C. Chandler, Los An- 
geles. Abdomen and Pelvis—Dr. W. Curtis Brig- 
ham, Los Angeles. Osteopathic Diagnosis—Dr. 
George V. Webster, Carthage, New York. Acute 
Diseases—Dr, R. R. Daniels, Denver. 


5. SURGICAL DIAGNOSIS—Dr. W. Curtis Brig- 
ham, Los Angeles. This course will cover the im- 
portant field of surgical diagnosis, including viscero- 
somatic reflexes. Dr. Brigham is one of the fore- 











LAST SUMMER DENVER ENTERTAINED 600,000 TOURISTS 


most conservative surgeons in the osteopathic pro- 
fession. When to operate and when expectant 
methods will succeed; the acute abdomen and its 
diagnosis will be thoroughly covered. 


6. OSTEOPATHIC TECHNIC—The latest meth- 
ods in osteopathic technic by one of our best techni- 
cians, Dr. George V. Webster, Carthage, N. Y. 
Considerable stress will be laid upon this work. 
Check up your own methods of technic and broaden 
your therapeutic knowledge. 


7. OFFICE TECHNIC, MINOR SURGERY AND 
GYNECOLOGY, by Dr. H. A. Fenner. Dr. Fenner 
will give a practical demonstration in the care of 
minor injuries, sterilization, preparation of dressings 
and varied office technic. He will also demonstrate 
the practical points of diagnosis and treatment of 
gynecological conditions. 


8. THE MOUTH, ITS INFECTIONS AND 
CARE. Teeth and Gums, by Dr. L. Glenn Cody. 
Oral surgery, by Dr. Menefee Howard. This course 
will also include the x-ray diagnosis of various teeth 
and gum conditions. 


Special Features 
In addition to our regular course, a number of spe- 
cial features are always included. Dr. Emma Adam- 
son of Denver, on Colonic Irrigation; Dr. Jenette 
H. Bolles of Denver, on Popular Educational Meth- 
ods, have already been secured this year, 
This course is distinctive in that it is entirely prac- 
tical, given by practical men. Every course will be 
filled with practical work which you can take home 
and apply every day. 
The eight courses of the Combined Postgraduate 
Course, with the special features added, are to be 
given for the one fee. At the conclusion of the 
work each doctor will receive a suitable diploma. 
Every osteopathic physician should have one post- 
graduate course each year, to review the practical 
part of his old work and get the new material. 
Register now. The class is limited. For further 
information apply to Dr. R. R. Daniels, Secretary, 
Clinical Bldg., 1550 Lincoln, Denver, Colo, 
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POST GRADUATE 
SESSION 











July 23rd to August 4th, Inc. (2 weeks) 


Practical Points for the General 


Practitioner 


— -~~- 











CLINICAL DEMONSTRATIONS ONLY—NO DIDACTIC LECTURES 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


JOHN H. BAILEY 
C. D. B. BALBIRNIE 
CHAS. M. BARBER 
L. MASON BEEMAN 
New York City 


HENRY McD. BELLEW 


PETER H. BREARLEY 

EDWARD G. DREW 

IRA W. DREW 

J. IVAN DUFUR 

RAY F. ENGLISH 
(Newark, N. J.) 

RUSSELL C. ERB 

H. WALTER EVANS 


19th and Spring Garden Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


POST GRADUATE FACULTY 


FRANCIS A. FINNERTY 
(Montclair, N. J.) 
RALPH L. FISCHER 
ARTHUR M. FLACK 
EDWARD H. FRITSCHE 
WM. OTIS GALBREATH 
EDWARD A. GREEN 
MARY P. HITNER 
J. ERNEST LEUZINGER 
PAUL.T. LLOYD 
FREDERICK W. LONG 
WILBUR P. LUTZ 
CHARLES B. MUTTART 
D. S. B. PENNOCK 
GEORGE S. ROTHMEYER 


Trips to Hospitals, Sanitaria, Laboratories. 


FRANCIS J. SMITH 

C. PAUL SNYDER 
(Philadelphia) 

C. HADDON SODEN 

H. WILLARD STERRETT 

CARLTON W. STREET 

DONALD B. THORBURN 
(New York City) 

RUTH E: TINLEY 

FOSTER C. TRUE 

LEO C. WAGNER 

JEROME W. WATTERS 
(Newark, N. J.) 


_ FRANK B. ZINDEL 


Individual instruction, consultation in specific cases and general advices 
wherever possible. 


This course is offered to the profession in the interest of higher osteopathic 


training. 


Arrange to take this P. G. Course en route to the National Convention 


MATRICULATION FEE $5.00 ONLY 


NO TUITION FEE 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND MATRICULATION BLANK 


Keep in touch with modern teachings and methods. 
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Depletion is 
P aramount Cervical or Inguinal Adenitis 


Mammary Complications 


Inflammation of the 
Abdominal Viscera 


is indicated. 


Fimu over the affected area, as hot as can be com- 
fortably borne by the patient, Antiphlogistine, by virtue of 
its marked hygroscopic action, serves to deplete the enlarged 
glands, relieves the swelling and pain and adds materially to 
the comfort of the patient. 


This simple treatment, entirely compatible with internal 
medication, is kecoming more and more an every-day proce- 
dure with uniformly gratifying results. The world-wide 
use of this topical application by the medical profession is 
the best evidence of its merits. 


Antiphlogistine 


ANALYSIS: 


C. P. Glycerine ... 45.000% 
Iodine 0.01 % 

0.1 & 
Salicylic Acid .... 0.02 % 
Essence of Menthol . 0.002% 
Essence of Gaultheria 0.002% 
Essence of Eucalyptus 0.002% 
Mineral Clay .... 54.864% 
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The above picture is one of a 
series illustrating the Seventh 
Edition of the treatise “Habit 
Time” (of bowel movement). 





Separate enlargements of 
this engraving and “Habit 


Time” mailed free to physi- BOWEL ATONY 


eto ts Normal peristalsis is more easily restored when 
proper fecal consistency is maintained. Authorities 
who study atonic constipation urge the importance 
of aidin3, weakened and distended muscles in their 
efforts to effect elimination. 


PETROLAGAR 

—brings about a soft formed, yielding mass. 

—assists in restoring normal peristalsis. 

—is an emulsion of 65% mineral oil and ager egar in 
which the oil is held in very small particles, 
permitting even diffusion with intestinal contents. 

Petrolagjar with Phenolphthalein, No. 2 (red label), in 
which there is a phenolphthalein content of 32/100 0f 1%, is 
preferred by many physicians in the beginning treatment of 
obstinate cases of constipation. 





DESHELL LABORATORIES, Inc., 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Dept. B 
Chicago 


Gentlemen:—Send me copy of the new 
brochure “Habit Time” (of bowel move- eC t 1g® rol ig 
ment) and specimens of Petrolagar. 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
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FORMULA 


Active Ingredients 
in Grams Per Liter 


Zinc Chloride . . 2.191 


Menthol...... 0.382 
Ol.Cinnam.... 1.486 
Formalin ..... 0.431 
Saccharin..... 0.361 
Ol. Caryoph .. . 0.297 
Alcohol 3% 








ORIGINAL 
FORMULA 





ACTIVE INGREDIENTS 
1M GRAMS PER LITER 

Benson" Sie 
.<ee 

PREPARED ONLY BY 

LAVORIS CHEMICAL CO, 
MINNEAPOL!S, MINN.U.SA. 
‘° ONTARIO 





eeoas 4 MOL TH WASH ror 

MINENTLY BENEFICIAL .IT IS 

mage ROMATIC. SWEETENS 7 
THE ENTIRE ORAL CAVITY: (© 





How ILavoris Removes 


Mucoid Deposits 


Gewese the perfection of the Lavoris process of manu- 

facture more than a quarter of a century ago, zinc 
chloride has been available to the profession in an 
accurate, stable and agreeable mixture. The formula, 
as shown, represents the actual ingredients and involves 
no use of acids or other chemicals found necessary 
under other methods of compounding. 


Zinc chloride precipitates mucoid and albuminous 
material when present on mucous membranes into a 
non-adherent coagulum, and freely cleanses surfaces. 


This detergent effect is demonstrated in the above 
illustrations. The beaker on the left shows the result 
following brushing teeth and rinsing the oral cavity 
with water until apparently clean. The other beaker 
shows the result of a 25% Lavoris rinsing immediately 
following. Note the surprising amount of mucoid ma- 
terial and debris from a presumably clean tissue. 


When mucous surfaces are regularly so cleansed, 
it follows that absorption is minimized and elimination 
further encouraged. Also, Lavoris stimulates the cir- 
culation and tissue elements to renewed resistance. 


If you are not now using Lavoris in your practice, 
a professional supply will be sent you upon request. 


Lavoris Chemical Company 
918 North Third Street 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A Film-Removing 
Agent 


that meets today’s dental exactments 


The Vital Claim Made for 
Pepsodent by its Makers 


HE makers of Pepsodent have 
but one thought in mind; one 
goal to strive for in their product. 


That is, to supply the profession 
with a tooth paste that embodies 
the LATEST scientific findings in 
a dentifrice ; findings based on the 
dominant dental opinion of TO- 
DAY. 


Thus, in Pepsodent, you find 
what the profession itself holds 
as embodying the present-day 
ideal in a dentifrice. 


Hence the Pepsodent formula 
is ever being further improved. 
Important changes within the last 
five years have been made. As the 
profession advances, Pepsodent 
advances with it. 


1 


and formula. 





THE PEPSODENT CO. 
557 Ludington Building, Chicago, II. 


Please send me, free of charge, one regular 
50-cent size tube of Pepsodent, with literature 


Today it offers the most recent 
exactments of the profession in 
the harmless removal of the mucin 
plaque—or film—from teeth; the 
film which the profession largely 
holds responsible for tooth decay 
and pyorrhea; in firming and giv- 
ing tonal quality to the gums, and 
in other ways. 


Those exactments call for 9 dis- 
tinct factors today. And these are 
today embodied in Pepsodent. 
Should these exactments call to- 
morrow for other factors, you will 
find them tomorrow in Pepsodent. 


May we send you a full-size 
tube to try, together with recent 
data and literature? Just mail the 
coupon. 





~~ Pt 
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ALLISON’S 











Table Style 400 


OFFICE TABLES——— gave me this 


Built for the Busy Man letter of introduction 
who is keenly interested fo you =" 


in the appearance and 
efficiency of his office. H 
: “He said his bank had bought invest- 
Substantially Constructed ments from your institution for twenty- 


Nicely Finished five years, and that you would help 


select the right bonds f a 
W. D. ALLISON CO. *iad:Aatesne rig onds for me 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 





Our officers often receive such letters. 

mi , That is because a long list of American, 

rincipal Agencies Pi ° . 

908% Sean th. tas Dede Scotch, Dutch and British Banking Insti- 

110 E. 23rd St., New York i 

at Wake Re’ ae tutions have been customers of George 

M. Forman & Company for many years. 

They know this House, its principals and 

principles, and the kind of helpful, sin- 
cere investment service it renders. 














RESEARCH INSTITUTE As an introduction we suggest 

PUBLICATIONS that you mail the coupon for de- 

scriptive literature on current offer- 
OSTEOPATHIC TREATMENT OF CHILDREN’S ings, yielding as high 
DISEASES, Uniform in style and binding, with Clinical as 614%. You will also 
Osteopathy. 823 pages. Edited by Ira W. Drew, D.O. receive a free copy of 

Very practical and very osteopathic. Price $5.50. “The Sci f F 

CLINICAL OSTEOPATHY. Very practical and very e scence Of FOr 
useful and osteopathic. Edited by Carl P. McConnell, D.O. tune Building,” which 


643 pages. Price $4.00. har r raigh 

PUBLIC SANITATION AND OTHER PAPERS. By . nga 4 mr 4 : 
Clement A, Whiting, D.O. Includes reports of original pa ° ancial inde- 
studies in osteopathic problems. Price $3.00. pendence. 

STUDIES IN THE OSTEOPATHIC SCIENCES. A 
series of books by Louisa Burns, D.O. ——_ Principles, 350 
pages, devoted to general discussions and reports of ex- 
periments; Nerve Centers, devoted to the spinal and bulbar GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 


centers with especial reference to osteopathic relations; 





Physiology of Consciousness, an interpretation of mental Investment Bonds Since 1885 
=" in anatomical terms. Three books. Price $4.00 112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
BULLETINS OF THE INSTITUTE 120 Broadway, New York 
Bulletin No. 1. “‘A Record of Beginnings.” Freely illus- : . 
trated. Price $2.00. St. Louis Indionepolie Springfield, Ill. 
Bulletin No. 2. Miscellaneous papers, chiefly by Dr. J. Des Moines Lexington, Ky. Peoria, Ill. 


Deason and his assistants. Price $2.00. 
Bulletin No. 3. Devoted to Diseases of Ear, Nose and 


Throat. J. Deason, D.O., and assistants. [Illustrated in “=—=—2 ea 
color, by F. P. Millard, D.O. Price $2.50. George M. F —— ee 
Bulletin No. 4. Pathology of the Vertebral Lesion. Drs. 112 West A Orman & Cis —_ 
Burns, Slosson and Hoskins. Freely illustrated. Price $2.00. Pian. dams Street chee” Dept. O77 
Bulletin No. 5. Effects of Lumbar Lesions. Freely illus- bookler = Send me with Pity : 
trated. Drs. Burns, Hoskins and Slosson. Price $2.00. ing,” ne The Science Uf Obligation 
Bulletin No. 6. “Growth Changes Due to Vertebral ’ “Bether with jigs of Fortune paar | 
Lesions.” Paper cover, 123 pages, 15x22.5 em. Price $2.00. t of Current pea me 
This is the latest report to be published by the Research Name ings, 
Institute. In addition to the matter dealing with the sub- 
ject used for the title of the book, the volume contains Address ae 
miscellaneous papers on such subjects as Bony Lesions "ttt eewewnee 
and Neoplasms, Fibrinolysis and Malignancy, Development, City 
Obesity, Bony Lesions and Infections, and Clinic Reports | ona , 
on various diseases. —‘ » wowState 
— —a, 
AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION <r idl 





844 Rush Street, Chicago. 
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«An Invitation— 


A cordial invitation is 
extended to the osteo- 
pathic profession to make 
use of the facilities which 
are offered by the 


HOUSE of FINNERTY 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


REGISTERED HOSPITAL 


which includes complete 
osteopathic, surgical, lab- 
oratory, dental, radium 
and X-ray divisions. 
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cA Symposium on Obstetrics 


The Mechanics of Labor as 
Taught by Dr. Andrew 
Taylor Still* 


W. J. Conner, D.O. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Still’s mission, among other things, was to 
teach an improved system of obstetrics. That, to me, 
meant better teaching than that of the allopathic 
school. I have listened to one of our great obste- 
tricians tell how to make a new opening with a pair of 
scissors for the baby to come through; and yet an- 
other tell—rather boastfully, I thought—of having 
used forceps 104 times during his short career. I 
thought to myself what would Dr. Still have said if 
he could have been present. 

I have been a member of the Missouri State 
3oard for five years and have had the obstetrical ques- 
tions many times. Examination papers have indi- 
cated little knowledge beyond that which is taught in 
the old allopathic books. What right have these doc- 
tors to call themselves osteopathic obstetricians? On 
such a fundamental question as the action of the broad 
ligaments during labor three lines indicated all they 
knew. On such a primary question as the cause and 
treatment of milk leg only pages and pages of illegible 
manuscript on the pathology of phlebitis were pro- 
duced. After the allopathic treatment of elevating the 
leg and applying hot fomentations they would add an 
osteopathic treatment was to be given. This, to me, 
means absolutely nothing. Not one ever hinted what 
the cause was; and without knowing the cause how 
are we going to properly treat and prevent? 

One of the questions I asked is, What would you 
carry in the osteopathic obstetric bag? Some doctors 
taking the examination would answer they would 
carry a rope to tie to the foot of the bed for the 
mother to puli on while bracing her feet against the 
foot of the bed. I visited the office of a friend who 
showed me a harness he buckled on the mother and 
fastened to the foot of the bed so she could use her 
whole body to push with against the footboard. I was 
shown through a hospital and in the delivery room I 
noticed a footboard bolted to the foot of the delivery 
couch with cables of gauze fastened to each side. I 


*Read before the Thirty-first Annual National Convention, Den- 
ver, 1927. . 
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asked the guide what they were for and he informed 
me that some of the doctors had the board put on so 
that the mother could put her feet against it and pull 
by the cables on each side. When that is done the 
lumbar curve is exaggerated and the birth canal is 
made more tortuous, requiring more force to move the 
load. By directing the fetus through the os uteri at 
such an acute angle you insure a lacerated os. The 
presentation appears at the posterior commissure of 
the birth outlet which makes a perineal laceration cer- 
tain and insures an additional fee to the doctor for 
sewing it up. No wonder that mothers warn their 
friends approaching maternity to be sure to get a doc- 
tor who uses chloroform or twilight sleep! 

In discussing the application of the principle of 
labor as taught by Dr. Still, I shall have time to speak 
of only four points or stages: 

The preparatory treatment 
Fullness of time 
Application of force 
Reducing resistance 
PREPARATORY TREATMENT 

Treatment consisting of a general loosening of the 
spine through the lower dorsal and lumbar regions is 
to be given a month or six weeks before labor is ex- 
pected, stretching the posterior ligaments so that the 
spine may be straightened more or given a posterior 
curve during labor, thus straightening the birth canal. 

FULLNESS OF TIME 

Dr. Still admonished us to attend a labor case as 
though it were the only job we had to do the re- 
mainder of our lives. I think 90% of difficult labors 
come from not waiting the fullness of time. Many 
times I have been called only to find the expectant 
mother in apparent labor and have done nothing to 
hurry matters, but on the contrary I have used means 
to stop the pains and postpone labor. In many in- 
stances labor was postponed two weeks. I believe 
many false pains are stimulated into true pains, re- 
sulting in a long, hard labor, ending in a forceps de- 
livery, a lacerated mother, and perhaps a dead or 
maimed baby. 

APPLICATION OF FORCE 

Force in a delivery works on the same principle 
as hydraulic pressure: when you want the press to lift 
the load you turn on more water, and in the case of 
the mother you stimulate the nerves to the uterine 
artery so that more blood will flow into the uterine 
sinuses, or you close the outlet through the veins by 
stimulating them—there being two distinct actions of 
the nerves to accomplish the desired results. 








MECHANICS OF LABOR AS TAUGHT BY 
REDUCING RESISTANCE 
Straightening and shortening the birth canal is 
the corner stone of Dr. Still’s technic. In order to 
make this plain I shall give some illustrations and dif- 
ferent positions. 
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Figure one shows 
what I call the natural 
position for a woman 
to take during the sec- 
ond stage of labor. 
Every time man has 
tried to improve on it 
he increased the 
hazards of labor. In 
this position the birth 
canal is made straight 
and shortened to the 
last degree. This is the 
position taken by the 


has 


Indian mother when 
giving birth to her 
child. Civilization has 





compelled us to treat 
the mother differently ; 
we no longer allow her to go out in the woods or 
field to give birth to her baby, or even to the far 
corner of her room as the Indian mother does in 
bad weather. We want to put her in bed with clean 
linen and clean surroundings, but we should never 
lose sight of this natural position and direct her to 
take it with as little modification as possible. Three 
of these modifications are illustrated. 


Fig. 1 


Figure two we shall 
call the Clark position be- 
cause Dr. D. L. Clark of 
Denver gave me the idea. 
I have tried it and find it 
a great help during the 
first part of the second 
stage of labor—at least the 
mothers say it is, and they 
know. 

Figure three is the po- 
sition Dr. Still taught me 
to use by illustrating it to 
me. Dr. Crow elaborated 
it in a masterly way in his 
paper on_ obstetrics at 
Kirksville before the Mis- 
souri Osteopathic Associa- 
tion. 

In the Conner position (figure four) I have 
modified the Still position somewhat to give a bet- 
ter working field and making it easier to compress 
the fetal skull, if necessary. If you use this posi- 
tion you will quit making invalids out of three or 
four per cent of your maternity patients. 

All of these positions have the same object in 
view: straightening the birth canal. The Conner 
position not only straightens it but shortens it four 
and one-half inches as well, as I will show you by 
some x-ray photographs of a subject lying flat on 
her back, the pictures being taken vertically. 
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Fig. 4 


I have prepared two dummies to illustrate these 
x-ray pictures to make clear what I mean by straight- 
ening the birth canal. 

If the champions of the superior skill of the mod- 
ern graduates can prove it is better to take babies out 
of the pelvis by cesarean birth, pull them out with for- 
ceps, or cut them out with scissors, than to let them in 
a natural normal way glide through, then I will take 
my hat off to the recent vintages. 

In conclusion let me say that I see a magnificent 


5.—Roentgeno- 
made with the 
lying flat on 
her back. It shows at 
what angle the fetus 
strikes the pelvic out- 
let with the mother 
lying flat on her back 
and with feet braced 
against the foot-board. 


Fig. 
gram 
subject 





Fig. 5 
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Fig. 6  Fig.7 Fig. 8 


Fig. 6.—The same subject taken in the Conner position. By measurement it shows the pubic arch 4% inches nearer the ensiform carti- 
lages, which shortens the birth canal just that much. You will notice the fetus can strike the brim of the pelvis more nearly at right 
angles, giving a better and easier passage through the bony canal. 

Fig. 7.—Shows subject lying on her side with legs extended as in figure 5. In this position the fetus enters the birth outlet at an 
angle of 127 degrees. 

Fig. 8.—The Conner position showing the brim of the pelvis at an angle ot 98°, or nearly at right angles to the spine. If this picture 
could have been made in the natural position I think the angle would be just 90°. 


obstetrical structure built on the foregoing plans and it will surpass the present obstetrical modus operandi 
specifications which Dr. Still left to us. The work of in as many ways and to as great a degree as the Con- 
many artisans of the various crafts will be necessary — gressional library at Washington, D. C., surpasses the 
to raise the structure, but when it is finished I believe Indian tepee. 


1a * In 1877 J. P. Thomas of Pembroke, Kentucky, 
E-clampsia wrote a creditable article upon puerperal eclampsia, 
BLANCHE Mayes Etrrinx, D.O. in which he portrays the treatment of that date- 


exactly fifty years ago—and discusses the etiology 
TI . : of eclampsia in accordance with the theories of that 
ne early theory that puerperal convulsions ,. 1S , henge he 
one tellent anatase atten: of Ge en men ae |=. The treatment then was based upon the 
to tl f th ; id ic bei theory of hyperemia of the brain. Every method 
» the sence way enna ton ? ; } 

: id to aren e Graven wicrus—there DEME S used lessened oF depleted the amount of blood in 
morbid irritability of the uterus in every case of the brain, though Brown Sequard and others had 


Chicago 





eclampsia—may be traced back to the middle of the already demonstrated that the condition of the brain 
loth century, to Lawrence Joubert of Antwerp. during a convulsion may be one of anemia. 
Two hundred years later there arose the me- And the treatment of that time was not unsuc- 


chanical theory, that is, that puerperal convulsions cessful. In Dr. Thomas’ twenty-two years of prac- 
are due to mechanical causes, aided by the hysteri- tice previous to the writing of his paper, he had 
cal factor innate in women and developed by the treated fifteen cases of eclampsia, many of them of 
processes of gestation; that the pressure of the the severest type, with the loss of one case only, 
gravid uterus on the downward arterial and upward his therapeutic armamentarium consisting of chlo- 
venous circulation is the primary cause, a theory roform, quinin, veratrum viride, choral, opium, the 
strongly supported by Meigs of Philadelphia, 1848. bromides and the lancet. 

At that time also the relation between albumi- ___ Of the part played by the liver in this disease 
nuria and puerperal convulsions became recognized _ little is mentioned in the literature up to the time 
and gave rise to a wave of research and literature when J. A. Clark (1887) of the Harvey Medical 
on the subject. The probability of uremic toxica- College of Chicago, wrote an article upon it in 
tion in eclamptic women—supported as it was by which he said: 
the prominent obstetricians of that time—became “The uniform effect on eclampsia of cholagogue ca- 
so urgent a theory that a writer on the subject de-__ thartics by relieving the portal circulation and removing 
a es eae F large quantities of poisonous material from the system go 
scribes on two occasions young M.D.s fresh from to show that the liver more than the kidneys need atten- 
college, filled to overflowing with theory but with- tion.” 
out a practical idea, as having left patients in active And now in 1927 we are describing true eclamp- 
convulsions unprotected while they tested the urine sia as a toxemia originating in hepatic insufficiency 
for albumen in order to care for the case more scien- jn which the kidneys and the other vital organs are 
tifically. involved secondarily. 

The study of eclampsia requires a knowledge 


*Read before the thirty-first National Convention, Denver, 1927. 
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of those toxemias of which eclampsia is a natural 
sequence. 

Stander, of Montreal, classifies the late tox- 
emias of pregnancy as: 

Eclampsia 

Pre-eclampsia 

Chronic nephritis complicating pregnancy 

Eclampsia superimposed upon nephritis 

Low kidney reserve. 

Dr. Lee’s classification is: 

Nephrosis—or simple kidney of pregnancy 

True eclampsia—of liver origin 

Chronic nephritis 

ssential hypertension 

Focal infection nephritis, acute and chronic. 

One of the most interesting of the phenomena 
of the toxemias is that a chronic nephritis is rarely 
accompanied by convulsions though it may be man- 
ifested by a profound intoxication—‘“eclampsia 
without convulsions.” We have had one such case 
at the Chicago Osteopathic Hospital. It was not 
typical in that there was no coma. ‘The patient de- 
veloped hypertension with edema about two months 
before term. She was treated at home with rest, 
diet, elimination and osteopathic treatment until 
within two weeks of term when she was taken to 
the hospital where eliminative treatment was 
pushed and colonic irrigations with glucose and so- 
dium bicarbonate were used daily and daily oste- 
opathic treatment given without reduction of blo d 
pressure (200°-130°). She persisted in. having a 
heavy trace of albumin and an occasional cast. She 
delivered spontaneously and progressed normally 
until during the night of the third day, when she 
suddenly developed a definite acute toxemia with 
dimness of vision. As I entered the room in the 
morning she said: “Why, doctor, I hear your voice, 
but I cannot see you.” Her previous appearance 
of well-being had disappeared. Her eyes were lus- 
terless with dark circles beneath them, her skin was 
dusky, her personality was submerged and she pre- 
sented altogether an abject picture. Later melan- 
cholia developed. Ophthalmoscopy disclosed that 
she did not have an albuminuric retinitis and dur- 
ing the course of two years she recovered. Preg- 
nancy in this case no doubt lighted up a latent deep- 
seated chronic nephritis. 

Dr. Greenhill reports seventy-eight cases of 
eclampsia cared for at the Chicago Lying-In Hos- 
pital from July 1, 1917, to January 1, 1926. There 
were six maternal deaths (one was moribund upon 
entrance). Of the seventy-two patients who left 
the hospital alive, sixty (83.3%) were traced. Of 
this number two died of chronic nephritis, three 
now have chronic nephritis and fifty-five (91.7%) 
are well. 

This and many other reviews demonstrate that 
eclampsia is neither always preceded nor succeeded 
by an organic lesion of the kidneys. 

Recent study of blood chemistry in eclampsia 
is an important advance. According to Stander and 


others, eclamptic blood has (a) a high uric acid con- 
tent; (b) increased lactic acid—not wholly due to 
muscular hyperactivity; (c) a hyperglycemia (a 
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point disputed by Levy, who finds a hypoglyce- 
mia); (d) a decreased CO,-combining power, some- 
times very pronounced. 

There are no marked changes in the calcium 
content ; and there is usually no increase in the total 
non-protein nitrogen, though the amount of urea 
nitrogen is frequently increased. 

The writer is presenting these theories of 
eclampsia—the symptom complex which Zweifel 
calls a “disease of theories,” because all of them are 
right; because all contain at least an element of 
right, because they all contribute to the treatment 
of, and therefore the eradication of, the disease. The 
old Hiram Corsan of Pennsylvania (1857) who car- 
ried on a country practice for nearly fifty years and 
near the end of his career wrote “Midwifery in the 
Country,” was not entirely wrong when he said: 
“The vice is not in the kidney, which is  sec- 
ondarily affected, but in a deranged nervous sys- 
tem.” Had he been wrong, Strogonoff of Lenin- 
grad might not have been able to produce the low- 
est maternal mortality of any medical clinic in the 
world with his conservative, sedative treatment. 
Carl Braun was right when (1858) he said that 
“acute Bright’s disease and uremic intoxication of 
the blood give rise to eclampsia.” The mechanical 
theory had, and has, an element of truth, else Dr. 
Will McNary of Milwaukee could not have success- 
fully treated three hundred cases prophylactically 
by lifting the gravid uterus. You will recall that 
he “floods the ureters” by having the patient drink 
a quantity of water and retain it for one-half hour, 
then lifts the uterus from the pelvic brim. 

EFFECTS OF ANESTHETICS AND HYPNOTICS 
ON THE BLOOD 

Probably the chief advance in the treatment of 
eclampsia by means of blood analysis is in connec- 
tion with comparative studies of the effects of anes- 
thetics and hypnotics upon the blood. Experiments 
by Stander and others show that nitrous oxide, 
ether, chloroform and ethylene all produce a blood 
picture almost identical with that found in eclamp- 
sia. Likewise, these anesthetics all produce liver 
and kidney lesions. Experiments in anoxemia show 
that it also produces hyperglycemia, an accumula- 
tion of lactic acid in the blood stream, and a lower- 
ing of the CO,-combining power of the blood and 
causes a slight increase in the blood sugar and fatty 
changes in the liver. On the other hand, experi- 
ments show that morphine raises the CO,-com- 
bining power of the blood, thus combating the aci- 
dosis of eclampsia. Perhaps this is another reason 
for Strogonoff’s low mortality. 

PROPHYLAXIS—PRESENT DAY TREATMENT 





Let us consider the present day treatment of 
eclampsia. It is the prophylactic treatment which 
has made the greatest strides in the last forty years 
and is resulting in the passing of eclampsia. As 
prenatal care advances, maternities are each year 
admitting fewer eclamptic patients. The usual reg- 
ime of simple diet largely of fresh vegetables and 
fruits, milk, eggs, whole-wheat bread and cereals, 
with sufficient water, fresh air, rest, exercise, oste- 
opathic treatment when possible, regulated by the 
urinary and blood pressure findings, usually prevent 
the pre-eclamptic state. That pre-eclamptic state 
which is not amenable to treatment, forms an indi- 
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cation for the emptying of the uterus; but fresh air, 
rest in bed, liquids, salt free diet (unless there is 
marked edema), and osteopathic treatment with 
elimination, will frequently carry the patient to the 
period of liability and may carry her to or near 
term. 

One of our cases began developing a pre- 
eclamptic state at six months. She was an elderly 
primipara, and very desirous of having a child, 
therefore we were urged to temporize. Her blood 
pressure very soon arose to 200°-120° and fluc- 
tuated thereabout. She had marked edema of the 
lower extremities which extended at times to the 
abdomen. The usual urinary findings were present. 
When other methods failed to keep the symptoms 
in abeyance, we instituted a rigid raw food diet. 
She improved enough under this to justify allowing 
her to go to within two weeks of term, when labor 

yas induced. She had a rapid, almost painless labor 
without convulsions. Her baby weighed a little 
more than four pounds, was strong, active, and was 
given breast feedings at the end of the first week, 
with no ill results. The mother recovered perfectly, 
except for the continuance of slight urinary findings 
for six months. She was warned against further 
pregnancies. 
PRESENT-DAY TREATMENT OF CONVULSIONS 

Strogonoff quiets the nervous system and com- 
bats the acidosis. 

The magnesium sulphate treatment reduces the 
edema by drawing the tissue fluids into the blood 
stream. “By increasing the aqueous content of the 
blood, diuresis is increased, removing kidney. block 
and relieving toxemia.” Chiefly, it is hyponotic. 
That it has a deleterious action on the blood (as be- 
fore stated) and on the liver is a theory held by 
some and disputed by others. Lazard of Los An- 
geles is an enthusiastic supporter of its use. It is 
in common use not only in the toxemia, but as an 
analgesic in long and painful labors. We use it 
frequently in normal labor and have used it success- 
fully in one case of intrapartum eclampsia and one 
case of pre-eclamptic toxemia. 

Phlebotomy is still useful with proper indica- 
tions. It has been used with apparent good results 
in two of our cases of postpartum eclampsia. Wil- 
liams uses it not conservatively; that is, he bleeds 
in large amounts. 

Insulin, usually with a protective dose of glu- 
cose, is no doubt indicated in cases where the CO, 
—combining power is at a low level, that is, where 
there is a marked acidosis, with hyperglycemia. Be- 
cause of the toxic effect of general anesthesia, as 
noted before, it is withheld as much as possible. 

Cesarean section may be performed. It is bet- 
ter practice to do it under local anesthesia. One- 
half of one per cent novocain—from 3 to 7 ounces, 
is all that is necessary in performing a low cervical 
cesarean section. 

The conservative treatment of eclampsia is in 
the lead, the tendency being to limit cesarean sec- 
tion to cases where there is an obstetric indication. 
Where there is delivery through the birth canal, it 
is performed only as rapidly as is compatible with 
the safety of the mother. De Lee favors the radi- 
cal treatment. Williams does cesarean section for 
pre-eclamptic toxemias, but not after convulsions 
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have occurred. The methods just mentioned are 
not secondary to eliminative measures such as high 
colonic irrigations, fresh air, sweating and cathar- 
tics. 

Sweating should not be used where the integ- 
rity of the heart is in question and should be accom- 
panied or followed by the introduction of fluids into 
the body, so as not to concentrate the toxins in the 
blood stream. De Lee does not approve of sweat- 
ing. 

Caution should be observed in the use of ca- 
thartics and colonic irrigations. They sometimes 
prove irritant. In one of our cases attempts to do 
colonic irrigation elicited convulsions. 

Then there is the osteopathic treatment therapy 
which embodies all the theories of these last forty 
years. It relieves the hyperemia of the brain or 
helps to establish a normal flow to the brain if ane- 
mia be present. It is sedative to the overwrought 
nervous system. It recognizes the mechanical ther- 
apy by relieving pressure upon the blood and nerve 
supply to vital organs. It helps elimination by 
stimulating the kidneys, by directing blood to the 
abdominal viscera, by expanding the lungs, and it 
is a distinct contribution to the treatment of the 
toxemias of pregnancy entitled to its place in the 
historic setting of that disease. As a prophylactic 
measure it is paramount. In 1,027 cases at the Chi- 
cago Osteopathic Hospital, there has been only one 
case of eclampsia with convulsions, and most of the 
patients there have prenatal care of which oste- 
opathic treatment is a feature. 

I cannot close this paper without offering an 
appreciation of the work Dr. Lillian Whiting ‘has 
done in connection with toxemias of pregnancy. 
She is an outstanding figure and should be recog- 
nized. I have asked her many times to publish the 
details of her treatment together with a statistical 
report of her cases and I hope this public request 
will be fruitful. 

Appended May 1, 1928. 

Chicago Lying-In Hospital reports eight cases 
of eclampsia since July 1, 1927. The Chicago Oste- 
opathic Hospital reports one case. Only three of 
these had prenatal care. Of these three two were 
normal to term and the third was normal almost to 
term. There was one para eight and one para four. 
The rest were primiparz. One case was postpar- 
tum, four were ante partum, two were intra partum, 
one was ante and intra partum, one had pre-eclamp- 
tic toxemia (severe) without convulsions. All had 
albumin in the urine and three had casts. 

The blood pressures ranged from 206-116 to 
148-100. All had one or more of the other typical 
symptoms such as headache, epigastric pain, edema, 
blindness, nystagmus, increased reflexes, amnesia, 
psychosis. 

All had morphine and magnesium sulphate 
treatment save one—the para eight, who had one 
severe eclamptic seizure and went into extremes 
before treatment could be initiated. She died two 
hours after the convulsion. Her twin babies died in 
utero. 

Of the remaining eight cases all mothers and 
full term babies survived. Two six-months babies 
were lost. 

Routine morphine and magnesium sulphate 
treatment was given in each of these eight cases. 











There was one cesarean section for pre-eclamptic 
toxemia which did not improve under the conserva- 
tive treatment. It was of the low cervical type, 
done under local anesthesia. There were four bag 
inductions—one being complemented with pituitrin 
intranasally. There was one induction with quinine 
and castor oil. There were two cases of nephritis, 
one being sent home with the findings of chronic 
nephritis. 
TREATMENT SUBJECT TO MODIFICATIONS 

In general it is: Morph. sulp. gr. %4, hypo. and 
MgSo, 20 c.c. of a 10% solution intravenously as an 
initial dose. The magnesium sulphate is repeated 
as indicated, usually about every three hours for 
two or three doses, then further apart. 

If the MgSo, is given hypodermically, 2 c. c. 
ampules of 50% solution are used. The first dose 
is combined with morphine sulphate gr. %. The 
MgSo, is repeated twice thirty minutes apart, then 
further apart as indicated. It should be remembered 
that MgSo, occasionally gives rise to respiratory 
embarrassment. Calcium chloride is the antidote 
and should be always available. Park Davis Com- 
pany carry 10 c. c. ampules of a 10% solution. 


Some Obstetrical 


Observations* 
LILLiaAn M. Wuirtrne, D.O. 
Los Angeles 

One of my recent patients was a woman who 
had had one previous pregnancy. She was thirty- 
seven years of age and gave a history of having 
had mumps, measles and whooping cough. Her 
menstruation was regular. During her pregnancy 
there was some disturbance of vision. Her labor 
was normal, with vertex presentation. She had a 
second degree laceration. There was paralysis in 
the family. The lungs and heart were normal. 
Blood pressure was about 120 systolic, 70 diastolic. 
The pelvis was normal; there was a right lateral 
scoliosis from the 8th dorsal to the 4th lumbar. 
She was 5 feet 6 inches tall and weighed 140 
pounds. Her color was bad. She had had period- 

ical headaches for two or three years. 


In taking this case I gave my usual care: 
treatment once a week, watching the blood pressure 
and the urine. The blood was practically normal. 
I put her on different kinds of diet such as the vege- 
table and fruit, using milk for protein. I instructed 
her in a system of corrective exercises. There was 
no constipation. About three or four days before 
labor was due she had an acute attack of influenza 
with a temperature of 103. Just as she had about 
recovered she telephoned me about 2 o’clock at 
night with a severe earache. I sent her to the hos- 
pital immediately, because Jabor was not far off. 
About four hours after the earache started the ear- 
drum ruptured. She had no headache during the 
night. 

I gave repeated irrigations of the ear, which 


*Stenographic report of a talk given at the Midwinter Meeting of 
the California Osteopathic Association, January 29, 30, at Yosemite 
Reprinted from The Western Osteopath. 
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continued to discharge pus. Examination for strep- 
tococci was made. In the irrigations I was using 
as much as two quarts at a time. The headaches 
were relieved. There was no pain or tenderness 
around the mastoid. At this time she was having 
two treatments a day with special attention to the 
cervical region. 


The next day the temperature was 99 degrees 
in the morning and 98.6 degrees in the evening. 
She was still suffering from the effects of the flu 
and was treated for it at the time. The third day 
the temperature was 97.6 degrees in the morning 
and 99.2 in the evening. The fourth day it was nor- 
mal; drainage from the ear continued freely. The 
fifth day her temperature was still normal. 


Labor began the following afternoon about 1 
o'clock. She was delivered at 3:10. Because of the 
severe affection of the ear I took unusual care to 
prevent laceration. The perineum was uninjured 
and the placental membranes were delivered intact. 
All went well for the next two days except that the 
ear continued to drain freely. In the evening of the 
fourth day after delivery the temperature rose. An 
X-ray examination brought negative results. Leu- 
cocytosis appeared; the white count was 11,000, 
with indications of secondary anemia, which showed 
that she was suffering from the absorption of the 
pus. Her diet during this time had been largely fruit 
juices and vegetables, with very little starch or 
sugar. 

On the fifth day after labor her temperature 
was 99.2 degrees in the morning and 100 degrees in 
the evening. I gave her a blood infusion of 10 cc. 
The following day she had some pain in the ear, 
with tenderness over the ear and vertigo. The leu- 
kocyte count rose to 18,000. I called an ear special- 
ist, who did a radical mastoidectomy that evening. He 
was of the opinion that chronic mastoiditis had been 
present for years. 

A blood infusion of about 10 cc. was given 
every day. The temperature went up to 104 degrees 
and for a few days her recovery was in doubt. In ad- 
dition to the infusions, osteopathic treatment was given 
twice a day. She developed a unilateral facial paraly- 
sis, and later a severe edema resembling erysipelas. 
These cleared up and she made a good recovery. 
The patient left the hospital on the 19th day after 
the operation. She has so far recovered about 90 
per cent of her hearing and she has been free from 
headaches. The secondary anemia has entirely 
cleared and she is doing her housework, caring for 
both her children, and is feeling better than she has 
for years. 

In looking over the literature I found one arti- 
cle on the relation of pregnancy and mastoid affec- 
tions. Up to 1910 little had been written on the 
subject. The first case was reported in 1903. This 
patient developed an acute otitis media and a mas- 
toidectomy was done three days before term. Death 
from septicemia followed three days later. A San 
Francisco physician reported the case of a woman 
who had a mastoid operation during each of four 
pregnancies. He thought pregnancy was to some de- 
gree responsible for bringing on the affection. 

During the past few years the number of birth 
injuries has increased amazingly. It is found at 
autopsies on still-born children and those dying 
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a few days after birth that 40 per cent had cerebral 
hemorrhages. A great percentage of the deaths 
attributed to asphyxia have been due to brain hem- 
orrhage. This has increased so much that a law 
has been passed in Massachusetts allowing a child 
who is injured by a physician to recover damages 
after he is 21 years old. One autopsy surgeon who 
has done 6,000 autopsies has found that a surpris- 
ing number of infant deaths reported as still-births 
were in reality due to injuries at the time of birth. 


Last week I attended a woman of thirty-five 
who had a case of arrested tuberculosis. She had 
waited several years before allowing conception to 
take place. She went through a perfectly normal 
pregnancy. I had her on a diet and treated her once 
a week. She gained several pounds—about what 
she should have gained—and was in excellent con- 
dition at the time of labor. She was in labor only 
four hours. 








It was a normal labor. The pulse was watched 
carefully. She was only one hour in the second 
stage. Each pain showed a little more of the head 
and a little more dilation of the soft tissue. There 
was no caput succedaneum and no evidence of 
undue pressure. Forceps were not used and there 
was no laceration of the perineum. The baby was 
born in an asphyxiated condition, but the heart was 
beating well. I resuscitated the baby, using oxygen 
and after about one and one-half hours the breathing 
became fairly regular. There was twitching of the 
eyes, tremor of the hands and later of the body, show- 
ing the presence of a central lesion. 


A 10 cc. blood infusion was given. Spinal punc- 
ture showed no blood in the spinal fluid. A thorough 
examination revealed no bony lesions. We worked 
with this baby for two days without avail. It became 
cyanosed and died in convulsions. This was a case of 
perfectly normal delivery. Autopsy revealed a small 
hemorrhage in the fourth ventricle which was prob- 
ably the cause of death. 

In handling these cases, we feel that when we 
have used every kind of care that accidents like this 
should not happen. Hemorrhages may occur with- 
out any undue pressure; but on the other hand many 
of them are the result of unwise methods of delivery 
and rough methods of manipulation. There may be 
both mechanical and predisposing causes. The most 
common mechanical cause is the use of forceps. The 
head is elongated, and the brain tissue may be dam- 
aged, even though no injury to the head is visible aft- 
er the baby is born. 

A large dose of pituitrin may cause a quick com- 
pression of the head as it is forced through parts 
which have not completely relaxed, often resulting in 
a cerebral hemorrhage. 

In a breech presentation we often find that we 
have to deliver the baby within eight minutes after 
the umbilicus has appeared in order to get a normal 
child, but these babies die of brain hemorrhages pro- 
duced by delivery. Unless we use the most careful 
methods we are apt to get a serious stretching of the 
neck. We should use the combined method of having 
the baby rest in the arm, keeping the other hand on 
the occiput, and allowing the pressure to come from 
above instead of pulling. Too much pull on the neck 
will cause hemorrhage either in the cerebrum or in 
the tentorium and will cause the death of the child. 
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Twilight sleep is said to be responsible for many 
deaths of children. Among the disadvantages of this 
method are: 

1. Long labor. 

2. The necessity of using some artificial means of 
delivery. 

3. Use of some additional anesthetic at the end. 

4. The use of large doses of pituitrin, which not 
only endangers the life of the child but the life of the 
mother. It should be used in doses not over 3 min- 
ims at a time. 


No matter what the position of the head, if for- 
ceps must be used care should be taken to place them 
over the ears on both sides—then the pressure will 
not be serious. If time is taken to diagnose the posi- 
tion, there will not be so many injuries from the use 
of forceps. In cases of contracted pelvis or some 
serious obstruction to labor cesarian section is indi- 
cated in preference to forceps. 


I make a thorough physical examination when 
the prospective mother first comes to the office. I be- 
gin by examining the throat, teeth, lungs and heart. I 
examine carefully for bony lesions. I make a thorough 
examination of the bony pelvis and take all external 
measurements. If I find any abnormality, I make in- 
ternal measurements. If I find an abnormal pelvis 
or one so much smaller than normal as to contra-indi- 
cate normal parturition, I know that delivery must be 
by cesarian section. I make a vaginal examination 
early in pregnancy. I examine the abdomen, breasts, 
limbs, and take the weight, height and history, includ- 
ing that of the family. The childhood disease history 
will give a clue as to whether there will be any tox- 
emia or not. The menstrual history may indicate 
some trouble there. If the history of former preg- 
nancies shows difficult labors and the use of forceps, 
we know there is some abnormality of the pelvis. Once 
a month up to the seventh month and every two weeks 
after that I have a complete urinalysis made—both 
chemical and microscopic. 





Toxemia in Pregnancy 
C. B. BLaKkesteg, D.O. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Toxemia in pregnancy is one of the most com- 
mon and perhaps the least understood complication 
which confronts the obstetrician. Too often this 
condition is not detected and treated in its early 
stages and grave complications with gross pathology 
of the liver and kidneys occur before the condition is 
regarded seriously. 

The causes of toxemia in pregnancy are often 
obscure and sometimes hard to treat. Perhaps the 
most common cause is malposition of the uterus with 
resultant nervous manifestations and gastro-intestinal 
symptoms. Another is osteopathic lesions which af- 
fect the organs of elimination or the metabolism of 
the pelvic organs; and there are the infections of the 
gums, sinuses, tonsils, appendix and_ gall-bladder; 
then too, constipation, colitis and intestinal stasis are 
predisposing causes; imperfect elimination or oxida- 
tion of the toxins of fetal metabolism has to be con- 
sidered; adhesions, tumors, gastroptosis, enteroptosis, 
inflammation of tubes or ovaries have a reflex effect 
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which may act as predisposing causes of toxemia; 
overfrequent coitus too often is an exciting cause ; lack 
of balance of internal secretions of thyroid, ovary 
and pituitary is thought by some to be a contributory 
cause. Neurotic patients are especially predisposed to 
this toxemia when there are other reflex irritations. 

Lesions which decrease peristalsis of gastro-in- 
testinal tract or lessen the secretions directly or in- 
directly affecting digestion and assimilation of food, 
unquestionably produce an excess of toxins which 
throw extra work on the urinary system. Lesions 
of the 11th and 12th dorsal vertebre affecting the 
nerve supply and metabolism of kidney tissues greatly 
reduce kidney function. Any mechanical condition 
involving the nerve supply to the heart or vasomotor 
nerves affecting the blood vessels, may affect general 
body metabolism. 

The pathology which develops in toxemia of 
pregnancy depends on the cause and the stage devel- 
opment of the condition. It varies from a slight con- 
gestion of the stomach with congestion of pelvic or- 
gans, to degeneration of liver cells and kidney tubules 
with the train of symptoms and clinical picture one 
would expect to find in these conditions. 

In the early stages of mild conditions we find 
nausea and vomiting, headache, low blood pressure 
with a general apathy and feeling of lassitude. As the 
disorder progresses, or in the more severe cases, we 
get albuminuria with casts, high blood pressure, rise 
in temperature, scanty urine, constant retching with 
inability to retain food, vomiting of bile and mucus, 
gastric ulcers with hemorrhage, emaciation, pallor, 
weakness, edema, eclampsia. Occasionally we hear of 
or have a patient who develops liver atrophy with 
kidney complications which may even terminate fatal- 
ly and yet who does not develop eclampsia. 


The causes of toxemia govern and direct the 
treatment. Correction of specific lesions which act 
as causes for the lack of normal function of the 
pelvic viscera, kidneys, liver, intestines, heart and 
nervous system is the most important single factor 
in the treatment for these complicatiqns of pregnancy. 
The utmost care and thought should be given to the 
detection and correction of these lesions, bony or 
otherwise. The lower dorsal and lumbar areas of the 
spine are the most frequent seats of involvement. It 
is surprising to note the extreme muscular rigidity of 
the deeper layers of muscles which accompanies this 
toxemia. The elimination of bony and muscular le- 
sions in these areas of the spine help the general body 
metabolism and aid in elimination of the added toxin 
thrown into the maternal circulation as a result of 
fetal metabolism. Next in importance is correctment 
of any misplacement of the uterus and keeping the 
patient off her feet until such time as the uterus will 
remain in normal position. The knee-chest position 
taken at frequent intervals often helps to get desired 
results. The removal of infected teeth or proper con- 
servative treatment of sinus infections often will clear 
up all toxic symptoms in advanced cases in a few days. 


At present I have a patient who developed a 
severe case of toxemia in the first few weeks of preg- 
nancy. This case did not respond to the usual treat- 
ment. She was removed to the hospital where by the 
use of roentgen ray we discovered an infected right 
antrum. A nose and throat specialist irrigated this 
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antrum and succeeded in washing out a quantity of 
pus. This treatment was continued for several days 
until all evidence of infection was cleared away. The 
toxic symptoms subsided after the first few. irriga- 
tions. 

The maintenance of good elimination from in- 
testinal and urinary tracts is absolutely essential. In 
the mild cases where patients have been up and doing 
regular duties, it is advisable to direct that breakfast 
be eaten in bed and to keep them in bed for an hour 
or two after eating. The patient should be advised to 
rest for two hours each afternoon. Nourishment 
should be taken every two or three hours. Milk, 
cereals, vegetable broths, toast and fruit juices are the 
foods that are most easily retained. The proteid in- 
take should be limited. A liberal carbohydrate al- 
lowance is an aid in controlling acidosis. The intake 
of a normal amount of fluids is very important. 

Dehydration which occurs from lack of fluid in- 
take with the resultant concentration of all body fluids, 
greatly diminishes the ability of liver, kidneys and skin 
to eliminate toxins. Proctoclysis of salt and soda, or 
when there is marked acidosis, ten per cent glucose, 
is of some benefit when there is difficulty in retaining 
fluids by mouth. 

When manipulative and adjustive measures fail 
to control retching and vomiting it is absolutely es- 
sential to resort to morphine sulphate gr. 1/6 to 4% 
hypodermatic to give rest and to stop violent reverse 
peristalsis of stomach. Luminal, gr. 1% to gr. 3 may 
be used, but it isn’t nearly so effective. Normal salt, 
ozs. 8 to ozs. 16, can usually be retained after a period 
of induced rest. Then albumin water or barley water 
may be given if the salt water is retained. That may 
be followed in twenty-four hours by bland foods. In 
severe cases where retching and vomiting of bile 
and mucus are persistent, it may be necessary to use 
a hypodermoclysis of normal salt solution. In these 
more severe cases of toxemia it is necessary to hospit- 
alize patients to have proper attendants and apparatus 
for treatment. I have frequently used applications of 
actinic rays to the point of producing a marked hy- 
peremia on the abdomen and back with some beneficial 
results. The use of diathermy where there is evidence 
of gall-bladder disturbance is of value, also, in getting 
proper function of liver and in relieving reflex irrita- 
tions from the gall-bladder. 

Rectal feeding may be used to some advantage. 
However, after a few days, in this type of case, it is 
difficult to get the patient to retain enough by this 
method of feeding to be of much benefit. Frequent 
urine examinations and a daily check of blood pres- 
sure, together with a careful physical examination is 
necessary in these cases. 

The physician who has a large obstetric practice 
is almost sure, soon or late, to encounter a case in 
which abortion must be resorted to in order to save 
the life of the patient. I recall an experience in which 
religious prejudice compelled the patiert to refuse this 
operation. This woman, in spite of all that was done, 
developed uremic eclampsia and died when she was 
five and one-half months pregnant. If a patient vom- 
its incessantly whether anything is taken into the stom- 
ach or not, with pulse 120 or more, abortion must be 
induced in nearly all cases to save the life of the pa- 
tient. It is surprising how quickly the symptoms will 
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clear up in the most severe toxemias following empty- 
ing the uterus of its contents. 

The outcome is good in nearly all cases of auto- 
intoxication in pregnancy when properly handled. In 
recent years many treatments, which may have some 
merit, have been suggested, such as corpus luteum, 
glandular extracts, liver extracts, intravenous injec- 
tion of magnesium sulphate, etc. Literature on the 
uses of these substances may be had by writing the 
pharmaceutical houses which manufacture them. 

With strict adherence to osteopathic principles of 
practice, using proper hygienic management, removing 
focal infections, and relieving causes of reflex ir- 
ritations, it is seldom necessary to resort to further 
therapy to get excellent results in nearly all cases of 
toxemia in pregnancy. 





Podalic Version 
R. A. SHepparp, D.O. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The importance of mastering the technic of an ob- 
stetrical procedure which, when properly executed, 
gives the obstetrician a safe and effective measure for 
dealing with many major complications of obstetrics, 
is the point I wish to emphasize in this brief paper. 
The procedure is podalic version. I discussed the 
technic somewhat at length in a previous article. 

This technic, to my mind, places within the hands 
of one familiar with it a formidable measure against 
obstetrical complications. And because I believe the 
profession at large does not realize the value of po- 
dalic version I am inclined to stress it as a measure to 
be used oftener than it is. It can be performed as 
safely in the home as in the hospital. This increases 
its scope of usefulness, since, as yet, the majority of 
deliveries are in the home. 

Podalic version is to be recommended in all cases 
where it is desirable to minimize the suffering and 
strain of labor—where the mother is neurotic, suffers 
cardiac disease or epilepsy, and where a precipitous 
birth is desired, as in placenta previa, abruptio pla- 
cente, etc. 

Women whc have gone through a natural delivery 
and then subseqeuntly have been delivered by version 
recommend it highly. It eliminates entirely the sec- 
ond and most of the disagreeable part of the first and 
third stages of labor ; there is less danger to the mother 
and child than in the use of forceps; and the compli- 
cations due to faulty presentation can be dealt with 
satisfactorily if it is instituted before the presenting 
part has become too firmly wedged in the pelvis. And 
it must be done before too much of the amnionic fluid 
has drained off, for otherwise there is danger of rup- 
turing the uterus. 

An incident illustrative of the advantages of po- 
dalic version occurred recently. Two women were de- 
livered the same day in the same hospital. One of 
them was my patient. So far as I could determine, 
both women had normal pelvic dimensions and the ba- 
bies were of the same size. 

My patient, a primipara, went into labor at four 
o'clock in the morning. I arrived at the hospital at 
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eight and found her in strong labor, but although the 
head was in O. L. A. and the cervix dilated, the head 
would not descend nor engage. I noted that the fetal 
heart tones were affected by the uterine contraction, 
showing that the child was in distress. Finding these 
conditions present, I ordered my patient to the deliv- 
ery room and proceeded to do a podalic version. I 
found that it had been impossible for the head to en- 
gage because the cord was around the child’s neck 
five times, leaving such a short length that the head 
could not descend without tearing the placenta away 
from the uterine wall, which of course would have 
constituted an abruptio placente, death to the child 
and doubtless severe hemorrhage, if not death, for the 
mother. But as it was, all these difficulties were 
avoided and within thirty minutes from the start of 
the operation the mother was delivered of a living 
male child, and was returned to her room in good 
condition. 

In the other case the attending physicians, of 
which there were three, after hours of labor, finding 
the head would not engage, decided to apply forceps. 
This they did, and after dragging the child through 
the pelvis, they found the same condition which I had 
found. By applying forceps and delivering the child 
head first, the placenta had to give and was torn from 
the uterine wall, resulting in the death of the child 
after a long, hard labor and a hazardous forceps op- 
eration. 

Podalic version conserves the mother’s strength, 
lessens the danger of postpartem hemorrhage, lessens 
the danger of cervical and perineal lacerations and 
makes it possible to deliver a living child through a 
contracted birth canal, whereas by all other means 
it would be impossible. 

Therefore I cannot recommend too highly the 
mastery of the technic of podalic version for those 
who intend practicing obstetrics whether in the home 
or in the hospital. 

DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY AND OBSTETRICS, CLEVELAND Os- 
TEOPATHIC CLINIC. 





Studying Pathology from Mummies 

One of the earliest students of the pathology of 
Egyptian mummies was Dr. Elliott Smith of Cairo. Among 
the older mummies he observed many female skeletons 
with fracture of the right ulna, evidently sustained in an 
effort to ward off a blow aimed at the head. Some of 
these women had died while still wearing splints; and it is 
interesting to observe that these splints showed evidence 
of much surgical skill, considering that they were applied 
before the dawn of civilization. 

From Dr. Smith’s observations it is apparent that all 
ancient Egyptian males were circumcised. Gout is ap- 
parently a comparatively modern disease. — The first 
mummy showing evidence of it was found in a burial 
place for Christian foreigners of about the sixth century 
A. D. 

Dr. Sack’s additional observations furnish much mate- 
rial of interest and value to physicians. Pharaoh Siptah’s 
mummy showed a typical clubfoot. Rameses V had a 
peculiar skin change resembling the scars of smallpox. 
The mummy of an Ammon priestess of the twenty-first 
dynasty revealed a good-sized pelvic abscess. 

In mummies coming from periods as far back as 3200 
B. C., stones were found in the kidneys. Bladder stones 
were discovered in mummies dating back to 5000 B. C. 
Typical gouty changes were observed in the body of an 
old man, whose great toes showed marked involvement. 
In the wrist and arm joints, white, chalk-like deposits 
were found, which gave the typical chemical reactions for 
uric acid—The Bloodless Phlebotomist. 
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The Blood and Gastric Juicein Normal and Lesioned Rabbits 


Louisa Burns, MS., 


D.O.; Laura P. Tweep, D.O., W. J. 


VoLierecut, D.O., AND CARL STILLMAN, A.B., D.O. 


In order that the effects of lesions may be ade- 
quately studied it is necessary that normal conditions 
are first well understood. The gross structure of ani- 
mals is easily determined by examinations made ante 
mortem and postmortem at different The 
minute structure is determined by the study of micro- 
scopic slides made at different ages of different tissues 
and organs. The chemical relations present greater 
difficulties. The collection of urine, blood and gastric 
juice for analysis requires special methods adapted to 
the size and the habits of the animals. The finding of 
an adequate technic for this work and the determina- 
tion of the normals has been one of the subjects of 
investigation during the year. 


ages. 


Rabbits and guinea pigs are much alike and have 
been studied together. 


The first animals were taken out of the pens as 
they were on the usual diet. They ate frequently but 
not constantly, and the variations in urine, blood and 
gastric contents due to this fact affected the findings. 
The next group was fasted for a day, and the findings 
were then somewhat more nearly uniform but were 
not yet satisfactory. The organic acids in the green 
food and the coloring matter therein caused certain 
inaccuracies in the gastric analyses. It became evi- 
dent that the water should be rationed as well as the 
food. Several methods of fasting were first tried but 
the amount of gastric juice secreted during a fast is 
too small for satisfactory work. Dr. Stillman worked 
with cats, securing the gastric juice as a result of so- 
called “psychic secretion” but this method is not satis- 
factory with rabbits and guinea pigs, and gave variable 
results even with cats. Several other methods were 
tested by Dr. Stillman, Dr. Vollbrecht and others. The 
following method was finally devised for rabbits and 
guinea pigs: 

METHOD FOR PREPARING RABBITS AND GUINEA PIGS 

The animals are given no food for about twenty 
hours, but receive a measured amount of water. They 
are then separated, each animal being placed in a pen 
alone. Each animal then receives a measured amount 
of rolled barley and of tap water, the amount vary- 
ing according to the size and the age of the animal, 
and always being as much as the animal will clean up 
thoroughly within three or four hours after feeding 
time. This regime is maintained for two to four days. 
They are then fasted for about twenty hours when 
they are ready to be used. 


RABBITS Y. N. A. 

Five rabbits, all males, were selected for deter- 
mination of the normal acidity of gastric juice; the 
sugar, non-protein nitrogen, uric acid, urea and cre- 
atinin of the blood and such urinary findings as might 
be practicable. The rabbits were from two families, 
both normal in every recognizable respect. No lesions 
were known to be present, but the rabbits had not been 
carefully examined for lesions. (Rabbits produce 
lesions, sometimes, by their struggles with one an- 
other or by fighting.) These were taken from the 


Sunny Slope Laboratory, March 20, 1928, and were 


placed in separate pens. They were fasted until March 
21, when each rabbit was given 65 grams rolled bar- 
ley and 250 c.c. of tap water. The food and water 
were ingested before noon. March 22 the same ration 
was again given, which was all ingested before noon. 
No more food or water was given until March 23, 
when they were all killed. 

Each rabbit was first examined for lesions and 
other abnormal conditions, then weighed, then stunned 
by a blow at the base of the brain. The first blow 
caused complete unconsciousness but it was usually 
necessary to repeat the blow in order to stop the re- 
flex muscular contractions. Blood for chemical analy- 
sis was then taken from the heart. For that purpose 
a syringe was used which had previously been rinsed 
with a solution of sodium citrate. The blood was then 
placed in a bottle containing a few crystals of citrate. 
The syringe and the citrate crystals are those used in 
making chemical analysis of human blood, and the 
further technic of blood analysis is that employed for 
human blood. Blood chemistry and uranalyses were 
made by Laura Tweed, gastric analyses by Louisa 
Burns. 

The abdomen was opened and the stomach re- 
moved. The gastric contents were then placed in a 
jar marked with the number of the animal. The 
stomach wall was then rinsed and dried, and was 
folded together so that any gastric juice secreted after 
that time might be retained. Each stomach was 
wrapped in glazed paper, numbered, and allowed to 
rest for three hours. After removal of the stomach 
the abdominal viscera were examined, then the thorax 
was opened and the lungs and heart examined. The 
bodies of the vertebree were examined anteriorly for 
lesions. The skin was then removed from the back 
and the spinal muscles sectioned and examined, in a 
search for lesions or for the changes in the deep spinal 
muscles which indicate lesions not always recognized 
by palpation. 

No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 of this group were pink- 
ish in color and were born of the same parents in 
November, 1927. They were four months old and 
seemed in good condition on gross examination. 


Y. N. A. 1.—Weight 2.1 kilos. No lesions were 
found and no abnormal condition was perceptible. The 
behavior of the rabbit was normal in every observed 
respect. After death no abnormal conditions were 
found in the viscera, and no evidences of lesions could 
be found either anteriorly or posteriorly on dissection 
of the spinal column. 

Chemical examination of the blood gave the fol- 
lowing findings per one hundred cubic centimeters of 
blood: 


SI *:scuipninsidinitseicinalinnniaaidsnewoes 113. mgs. 
Non-protein nitrogen .... 45.9 mgs. 
MIEN ss hacendsicennsnstiebsiitdahensacniei 27.2 mgs. 
fn 7 mgs. 
SE Ssebteeseicetnevidanes 1.5 mgs 


Uranalysis included as many tests as were practi- 
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cable with such small amounts. 
were usually impossible. 


Quantitative tests 





Appearances..............-------0++- dark amber, clear 
Ie II vcscinsstincrntsinicrensutesmnitinntisnssiosons 1.018 
INU <isesesiehinishininsiieinindlinsiosinni ecuenpaandiieal acid 
EE ee ee faint trace 
Urea . grams per liter 
to pees .265 gram per liter 


Blood, pus, bile, indican, acetone, diacetic acid, 
crystals, casts, none found by usual clinical tests. 

Gastric contents —Entire contents slightly green- 
ish, putty-like in consistency, weight 81 grams. This 
material was extracted in 162 grams of distilled water, 
allowed to settle, and the supernatant fluid, unfiltered, 
used for the determination of the free and combined 
acidity. Tests for organic acids and for mineral acids 
other than hydrochloric acid were negative. Congo 
red paper, freshly made, was used for the free hydro- 
chloric acid and phenolphthalein for the total acidity. 

Total amount of free hydrochloric acid, 425 mil- 
ligrams, or 5%. 

Total acidity, equivalent to 547 milligrams, or 
.675% hydrochloric acid. 

Combined acidity, equivalent to 122 milligrams, or 
17% of hydrochloric acid. 

Y. N. A. 2.—Weight 2.2 kilos. No abnormal con- 
ditions were found at ante mortem or postmortem 
€xamuinations. 


Chemical examination of the blood gave the fol- 
lowing findings per one hundred cubic centimeters: 


SIIIED -arictibisiccuaearianinisehy coplamiéickiiaead 113 milligrams 
Non-protein nitrogen -............. 45.9 milligrams 
Jf En aueees 23. milligrams 


.7 milligrams 
1.5 milligrams 


Uric acid 
Creatinin 
Urinalysis: A small amount of urine was in the 


bladder. 


Pe IIIIR  sintesiicstihnseetsoupbetidiasiiileneteiatininil amber 
RTE eee TN ee acid 
RESET slight trace 
TIE enlists suicsaipnasaciimmninneaen 15 grams per liter 
I WIE icicicsconsincectenndvasecieinnes 29 gram per liter 


Albumin, pus, blood, crystals, casts, bile, indican, 
none found. 

Gastric contents: 

Free hydrochloric acid present, 336 milligrams, 
or 52%. 

Total acidity, equivalent to 430 milligrams, or 
.66% of hydrochloric acid. 

Combined acidity, equivalent to 94 milligrams, or 
.14% of hydrochloric acid. 

Y. N. A. 3—Weight 1.7 kilos. This rabbit was 
thinner than either No. 1 or No. 2 and the fur was 
slightly rougher. Eyes showed very slight cloudiness 
of the media on close examination, and a slight degree 
of exophthalmos was evident. These conditions were 
so slight as to evade notice on superficial examination. 

Second thoracic lesion was present; spinous 
process was turned to the animal’s right; tissue ten- 
sion and hypersensitiveness were more marked on the 
left side. Lesion of the tenth thoracic was found also; 
spinous process was turned to the animal’s left and 
tissue tension and hypersensitiveness were more 
marked upon the right side. Between these definite 


Weight, 65 grams. 


lesions irregular areas of tension and hypersensitive- 
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ness were present, but no definite lesions were per- 
ceptible. 

After death these lesions were verified by exam- 
ination of the bodies of the vertebre from the an- 
terior aspect, and by finding the characteristic edema, 
tension and petechial hemorrhagic areas in the small 
deep spinal muscles. 

Blood chemistry gave the following findings per 
one hundred cubic centimeters of blood: 


ONIN. suinjinssttetsicheniesapiacetabinciatheinaiisi 100 milligrams 
Non-protein nitrogen .............. 50 milligrams 
SPI suscsicdattioacnnnianemsecbadobisniinienit 23 milligrams 
a .7 milligrams 
RUNNIN cece kere ete ereseees 1.47 milligrams 


Urinalysis: The small amount of urine present 
permitted only a few tests. 





BIE - eicsccouissessnicphecosassioieticisalibiaiieal abeaniaii acid 
I itinebitisindiitint) ...considerable amount 
Bg ae 265 gram per liter 


The gastric contents were thinner than in the 
cases of No. 1 and No. 2 and there was a rather heavy 
fiim of mucus over the surface of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach. 

Gastric contests weighed 107 grams. Material 
contains larger amount of gastric juice than did either 
No. 1 or No. 2. 

Free hydrochloric acid, 702.5 milligrams, or .66%. 

Total acidity, equivalent to 963 milligrams, or 
.9% of hydrochloric acid. 

Combined acidity, equivalent to 260.5 milligrams, 
or .24% of hydrochloric acid. 

Combined acidity, equivalent to 260.5 milligrams, 
or .24% of hydrochloric acid. 

The thoracic viscera seemed normal on gross ex- 
amination. ‘The thyroid gland was congested and 
somewhat edematous. The stomach contained a con- 
siderable amount of gas, which is not especially an 
abnormal condition in the rabbit; that is, very slight 
disturbances cause gas to be produced or retained in 
the stomach and intestines. The stomach wall was 
flabby and edematous, and somewhat congested. The 
walls of the stomach were extremely extensible, very 
much less elastic than normal, and much more easily 
broken than normal, 

This stomach was not made into slides, but slides 
made from the stomachs of other rabbits with similar 
lesions and presenting a similar gross appearance show 
a mild degree of edema, early hyaline degeneration of 
the glandular epithelium, increase in mucous glands 
with an increased secretion of mucous, dilatation of the 
arterioles and the venules, a small amount of over- 
growth of the interstitial connective tissue, very small 
petechial hemorrhages in the mucous membrane and 
occasional brownish areas due to the partial degenera- 
tion and absorption of similar hemorrhages occurring 
during the weeks before the death of the animal. 
Other abdominal viscera showed only the changes 
usually present during the first weeks of these lesions. 

No. 4 and No. 5, both males, were brothers born 
in October, 1927. 

Y. N. A. 4.—Dark gray in color, weighed 2.1 
kilos. On examination a lesion was found at the 
fourth thoracic vertebra with very slight tissue ten- 
sion and hypersensitiveness, about equal on both sides. 
The fourth thoracic vertebra was rotated so that the 
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spinous process itself remained almost exactly in the 
midline, but the line marking the extent of the spinous 
process diverted from above downward to the animal’s 
left. A lesion, apparently secondary, was found at the 
tenth thoracic vertebra; its spinous process was turned 
very slightly to the animal’s right side. No tissue ten- 
sion was perceptible but a slight hypersensitiveness 
was present, about equal on both sides. These lesions 
were verified after death by examination of the an- 
terior surface of the spinal column and by the usual 
edema, tension and hemorrhages in the small, deep 
spinal muscles of the affected areas. This animal re- 
acted in an unusual manner to the blow upon the 
back of the head; instead of the usual convulsive re- 
flexes there occurred a sudden spastic contraction of 
all skeletal muscles which persisted until the heart 
stopped beating. This muscular tension did not exert 
any recognizable effects upon the blood chemistry or 
the urinary findings. 


The blood chemistry gave the following findings 
per one hundred cubic centimeters : 


NE oD i aS ae 100 milligrams 
Non-protein nitrogen.......... 50 ~— milligrams 
Ee ee 23.4 milligrams 
RI sscschdsnsientndrensoniunciretenias milligram 
SII siiceincsicscdaensnimemnenes 1.47 milligrams 


Urinalysis: 
PIE ciittiniciniornriuntincsinnninneniontil 
Specific gravity ... 





I 5 aie go le 
eae eee 
een 11. grams per liter 
Ee NUD sdecdessitceiieieingicinterins .29 gram per liter 
Albumin, indican, bile, pus, blood, crystals, 


casts, none found. 

Gastric contents weighed 75 grams. Of this five 
grams of pure juice was separated and tested for 
comparison with other analyses. 

Five grams pure gastric juice contained 28.3 
milligrams of free hydrochloric acid, or .56%. 

Five grams pure gastric juice contained total 
acidity equivalent to 36.5 milligrams or about .73% 
of hydrochloric acid. Combined acidity of 5 grams 
pure gastric juice, equivalent to 8.2 milligrams or 
about .16% of hydrochloric acid, 

The remaining 70 grams of gastric contents was 
tested in the usual manner. 

Free hydrochloric acid in 70 grams, 383 milli- 
grams, or approximately .55%. 

Total acidity, equivalent to 502 milligrams, or 
72% of hydrochloric acid. 

Combined acidity, equivalent to 119 milligrams, 
or .17% of hydrochloric acid. 

Entire amount of free hydrochloric acid in gas- 
tric contents, 411.3 milligrams, approximtely .56%. 

Total acidity of entire gastric contents, equivalent 
to 538.5 milligrams, or about .72% of hydrochloric 
acid. 

Combined acidity of entire gastric contents, 
equivalent to 127.2 milligrams or about .16%. 

These findings do not vary appreciably, and the 
method of extraction of the gastric contents seems to 
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be accurate within the percentages of unavoidable 
error in work of this kind. 

The stomach was less seriously affected than was 
the case in Rabbit Y. N. A. 3, but showed similar 
changes. The eyes and the thyroid showed no ab- 
normal conditions. Other viscera showed only the 
changes usually present during the two or three weeks 
after such lesions have been produced. 

Y. N. A. 5.—Black, weight 2.5 kilos. No lesions 
or other abnormal conditions found either ante 
mortem or postmortem. 


Blood chemistry gave the following findings per 
one hundred centimeters of blood: 


BI idésnobesdindonernasmnnnsnsons 100 ~= milligrams 
Non-protein nitrogen ........ 49.5 milligrams 
SNE casi diciacadaiepumpnpaningeiiadien 23.4 milligrams 
Ny INE icinsincpanitanisinnraibins 7 milligram 
SI didhisiidiusiniciedipentinsinats 1.47 milligrams 


Urinalysis: 


SIND: - stusitsininascidieatiiacdoniiiantevdubeanaitibetlinie acid 
eee aE slight trace 
eee 9 grams per liter 
RE TI incncciniattnitesiccens .245 gram per liter 


Albumin, indican, bile, pus, crystals, casts, none 
found. 

Gastric contents weighed 76 grams. 

Free hydrochloric acid 410. milligrams, or .54%. 

Total acidity, equivalent to 502. milligrams or 
.66% of hydrochloric acid. 

Combined acidity, equivalent to 92 milligrams, or 
12% of hydrochloric acid. 


Tas_e I.—Blood Chemistry of Rabbits, Y. N. A., 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5, March 23, 1928. 











Figures indicate milligrams per one hundred cubic centimeters of 
whole blood. 
Normal 
I II III IV V Human 
eR a OR 113 113 100 100 100 80-120 
Non-protein nitrogen.... 45.9 45.9 50 50 45.9 25-30 
Urea ix ae 23 23 23.4 23.4 12-15 
Uric Pf a es B 7 2-3.5 
Creatinin 1.5 15 1.47 1.47 1.47 1-2 








It should be noted that Rabbit Y. N. A. 3 and 
Y. N. A. 4, both of which have lesions involving the 
tenth thoracic vertebra, show normal blood sugar. In 
the case of Rabbit Y. N. A. 3 the lesion had been 
present for a longer time, judging by the nature of the 
lesion, than was the case of Y. N. A. 4. The urine 
of Y. N. A. 3 contained a larger amount of sugar 
than does the urine of normal rabbits, or of Y. N. A. 
4, with the more recent lesion. In both cases a slight 
edema and a slight congestion of the pancreas were 
present, as is usual for animals with lesions involving 
the tenth thoracic vertebra, and this disturbance had 
not been present for a long enough time to interfere 
recognizably with sugar metabolism. In the case of 
the islands of Langerhans, as with other glands of in- 
ternal secretion, the functions can be performed with 
physiological efficiency so long as a comparatively 
small part of secretory tissue remains approximately 
normal. Hence no changes are to be expected in the 
blood sugar until the lesion has been present for some 
months. In the Sunny Slope rabbits only a few pre- 
liminary tests have been made, but in these few cases 
the blood sugar has usually remained normal, or ap- 
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proximately normal, for seven months to a year. 
Further studies are being made of these changes. 


Tas_Le II.—Percentages of Non-protein Nitrogen Present as 
Urea, Uric Acid and Creatinin in Blood of Rabbits, 
YN. Me, 1 2, ZF one S. 











Normal 

I II III 1V V Human 

Urea ...................-------59 % 50 % 46 % 468% 47.2 % 50% 
Urie acid .. see 1.5 % 1.6 % 1.6 % 1.5 % 2% 
ne 3.27% 3.27% 3. % 3. % 3. % 2% 





Tas_e IlI.—Urine Chemistry of Rabbits, Y. N. A., 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5. 
March 23, 1928. 
Bladder urine present at death was examined. The small amount pre- 
cluded more exhaustive study. 














I II III IV V 

Specific gravity-............... CS ee S 

Reaction acid acid acid acid 

TNE ccsncarsictaiaalcatsiciomanicniciead faint strong faint faint 

trace trace trace trace 

Urea La 1.2% I% 
Uric acid 

Mgs. per 100 c. c...........2.65 mgs. 2.9 mgs. 4.65 mgs. 2.9 mgs. 2.45 mgs. 





Following were absent in all urines: Blood, pus, 
bile, indican, acetone, diacetic acid, crystals, casts, 
renal epithelium. A few cells apparently derived from 
the bladder were present in all these urines. 


TasLte I1V.—Gastric Acidities of Rabbits, Y. N. A., 
March Zs. 1928. 














No. I Neo. II No. ITI No. IV. No. V 
Normal Normal Lesioned Lesioned Normal 
Weight of gastric 
IID: ciscenctisentseeet nnn 8lgms. 65 gms. 107 gms. 75 gms. 76 gms. 
Free HCL in 
II Siaetctccetestes casted 425 326 702.5 411.3 410 
Free HCL%.... 5% 52% 66% 56% 54% 
Total acidity 
Est. as HCL 
in milligrams ............. .....547 430 936 538.5 502 
Total acidity 
Tt. as BCLS... 675% .66% 9% .72% 66% 
In the Harvey Lectures, 1927, Dr. Leonor 


Michaelis of Baltimore brings together recent investi- 
gations and concludes that the normal secretion “aims 
at reaching a definite pH, and that the amount of 
secreted hydrochloric acid necessary for this purpose 
differs according to acid-combining capacity of the 
food.” In this connection it may be noted that in 
Table No, 2 there is no constant total amount of free 
or combined hydrochloric acid, but that this varies 
according to the weight of the gastric contents, while 
the percentages remain remarkably constant. 

The normal free hydrochloric acid of rabbits sub- 
jected to the regime described varies from .5% to 
54%, with an average of 53%. The total acidity of 
these rabbits varies from an equivalent of .66% to 
.675% of hydrochloric acid, with an average of .663%. 

The rabbit with lesions involving the second to the 
tenth thoracic vertebre had gastric juice with free 
hydrochloric acid of .66% and a total acidity equiva- 
lent to .9% hydrochloric acid. 

The rabbit with less marked lesion involving the 
fourth thoracic to the tenth thoracic vertebre had 
gastric juice with free hydrochloric acid of .56% and 
a total acidity equivalent to .72% of hydrochlori¢ acid. 


In this group of rabbits, as in other similar 
groups of rabbits and in groups of guinea pigs, the 
hydrochloric acid seems to be increased as the result 
of the lesion. However, when the animals have been 
fasted for a longer period of time, there tends to be an 
increasing lack of hydrochloric acid. The place of the 
lesion in pathogenesis seems to be associated with a 
lack of control of the oxyntic gland cells, whereby the 
hydrochloric acid is first poured out into the stomach 
without control, leaving these acid-forming cells ex- 
hausted. Further reports will be made at a later date 
giving the results of these tests. 

Sunny Slope Laboratory, 
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Relative Acidity of Certain 
Gastric Areas of the Rabbit 


W. J. Vorvperecut, D.O. 


A study was made of the relative acidity of 
the gastric juice produced in different areas of the 
stomach after death. This study could not be made 
of the living stomach wall during life for obvious 
reasons. The stomachs removed from the rabbits 
killed March 23, 1928, were emptied and the gastric 
contents saved for analysis. The stomach walls 
were then rinsed, to remove such gastric juice and 
food as might be present, were dried, refolded so 
that the gastric juice secreted thereafter might be 
retained and were wrapped closely and saved for 
about three hours. 

There are three distinct areas in the stomach 
wall of rabbits: (1) a cardiac portion which shows 
ruge and is always pinker than other parts of the 
stomach, the muscular wall is thinner over this 
area and gastric juice is more abundant; (2) the 
pyloric region which is characterized by a very 
heavy muscular wall and smooth mucous mem- 
brane, the color suggesting a much less abundant 
blood supply than that of the cardiac area of the 
stomach; (3) the area between the pyloric and car- 
diac regions where the walls are almost as rigid and 
heavy as the walls of the pyloric region, and this 
also has a smooth mucous membrane. 

The surface of each area to be tested was 
scraped very gently with the dull side of a scalpel 
so as to remove the secretion produced after death, 
but not any of the cells of the membrane itself. 
This scraped material was weighed, mixed with 
two grams of distilled water, and the acidity deter- 
mined. Phenolphthalein was used as indicator be- 
cause it was desired that both the free and the 
combined hydrochloric acid should be the basis of 
comparison. In the absence of any food materials 
it was improbable that any organic acid would be 
present, and later tests of the same material for 
organic acids gave negative results. 

One hundred milligrams of scrapings from the 
cardiac region of the stomachs of rabbits Y N A, 
No. 2, No. 3, No. 4 and No. 5 gave acidities corre- 
sponding to .110 milligram, .135 milligram, .128 
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milligram and .135 milligram of hydrochloric acid 
respectively, an average of .122 milligram. 

One hundred milligrams of scrapings from the 
prepyloric areas of the stomach of rabbits, No. 2, 
No. 4 and No. 5 gave acidities corresponding to 
02 milligram, .03 milligram and .07 milligram of 
hydrochloric acid respectively, an average of .04 
milligram. 

One hundred milligrams of scrapings from the 
pyloric areas of rabbits, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4 and 
No. 5 gave acidities corresponding to .07 milligram, 
07 milligram, .07 milligram and .09 milligram of 
hydrochloric acid respectively, an average of .075 
milligram. 

That is, the gastric juice secreted by the car- 
diac end of the stomach of the rabbit contains 
nearly twice as much hydrochloric acid as that se- 
creted by the pyloric region, while the prepyloric 
region secretes a mere trace of hydrochloric acid. 
While these tests were made upon the secretion 
formed after the death of the animal, yet the secret- 
ing cells themselves were still alive and the rela- 
tionship probably holds for the secretion formed 
during the life of the animal. 

SuNNY S Lope LApoRATORY, 

Tue A. T. Stitt RESEARCH 


The Trend Toward 
Osteopathy" 


Ray G. Hutprurt, D.O. 
VI. 


INSTITUTE. 


Defects, deformities and pathological condi- 
tions in the spine have important effects on more 
or less distant parts of the body. This has long 
been recognized by certain writers of the drug 
school of medicine. Other mechanical conditions, 
including posture, have also been regarded to some 
extent as etiological factors. The cerebrospinal 
nervous system, the vegetative, particularly the 
vasomotor nerves, and occasionally the blood ves- 
sels directly, have been known to be influenced by 
body mechanics. Very little has been done toward 
grouping and correlating this information, and lin- 
ing it up with other known facts. 

Some authorities have shown that all health 
and healing depend upon the body itself and that 
doctors can do little or nothing to combat disease, 
except by working directly with the body’s own 
self defensive or aggressive possibilities. But these 
truths have not generally been recognized as relat- 
ing in any way to the mechanical principles just 
mentioned. 

.It seems inevitable that these different lines 
of thought shall converge in the minds of orthodox 
medical men, and when that time comes they must 
accept the underlying facts of osteopathy, by what- 
ever name they may choose to call it. 

DISTANT EFFECTS OF SPINAL LESIONS 

The Jour. Am. Med. Assn.** for May 19 con- 
tained an answer in its Queries department in 
which it was said: 





*Previous articles in this series appeared in the Jour. Am. Osteo. 
Assn. for July, 1927, and Jan., Mar., May and June, 1928. 
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The patient seems to have a form of intercostal 

neuritis. While there may be no question of a vertebral 

lesion with pressure symptoms radiating along the course 
of the outer costal nerve, it would be wise to investigate 
such a possibility. 


Some who read this thought that the words, 
“vertebral lesion with pressure symptoms,” re- 
ferred to such subluxations as osteopathic physi- 
cians have been finding and correcting for more 
than fifty years. This is probably not true. Ortho- 
dox medical writers do not use the term “lesion” 
in this sense. On the other hand, some of them 
have long recognized the fact of pressure symp- 
toms resulting from accidents to the spine, from 
deformities such as those resulting from Pott’s 
disease, and as an effect of arthritides and other 
processes producing unnatural bony growths. 


It was lesions such as these that Jelliffe and 
White’?? (1919) had in mind when they said, in 
discussing bony hypertrophies (osteitis, osteitis 
deformans, osteo-arthritis, spondylosis rhyzome- 
lique) : 

When the bony disease impinges upon the inter- 
tertebral foramina, neurotic pains and symptoms of periph- 
eral nerve palsy develop. 

It was such lesions of the spine that were men- 
tioned by the writer on the diagnosis of kidney and 
ureteral stone, in Tice’s Practice of Medicine,!*° 
(1924) who said: 
yOften the diagnosis of stone is most easy. At other 
times one must be prepared to differentiate from it almost 
every disease that gives rise to intra-abdominal symp- 
toms: Ulcerative disease of stomach and duodenum, ap- 
pendicitis, disease of the gall-bladder, of the female gen- 
erative tract, lesions of the spine, including those of the 
sacro-iliac joint. 


And Zahradnicek'** (1927) reported 

twenty-six cases in which gastro-intestinal disturbances 
were connected with lesions of the vertebral column. 
Some of the patients presented stubborn diarrhea, others 
gastric atonia, pain in the stomach and vomiting. In 
none of the patients did roentgen-ray examinations or 
chemical tests reveal any changes in the stomach. On 
the other hand, there were always lesions in some of the 
vertebrae. Tuberculous spondylitis was the most  fre- 
quent. This causes chemical and mechanical changes in 
the blood circulation which reflects on the ganglion cells 
of the sympathetic. Irritation of these cells increases the 
inhibiting action of the sympathetic on gastric motility. 
Atony and reduction of gastric secretion result. On the 
other hand, the spinal lesions may occasion paralysis and 
suppression of the inhibiting action of the sympathetic 
on gastric motility. This enhances the activity of the 
parasympathetic, resulting in exaggerated intestinal peris- 
talsis and diarrhea. The gastric phenomena disappeared 
as soon as the lesion of the spine had been improved. 


Waters’”?® (1926) 
stated that, in his experience, defects in the sacrum and 


lower lumbar spine are a very common occurrence in 
cases with bladder disturbances producing incontinence. 
In a study of angina pectoris Shaw?'”* (1927) 
believes 
that angina pectoris is a group of symptoms primarily 
invoked by a nervous lesion, located either in the upper 
dorsal or lower cervical cord, its associated ganglia or 
their connexions, and that such lesion secondarily in- 
vokes inflammatory and -degenerative reactions in the 
aorta and possibly the heart. These become progres- 





tQuotations thus indicated in this article have been condensed 
from the form in which they first appeared. 

tAn abstract of this article has been submitted to the Jour. Am. 
Osteo. Assn. by Dr. Albert W. Bailey. 
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sively worse, thereby inducing a vicious cycle of irrita- 
tion, which on the principles of induction and facilitation 
of synaptic resistance produces hypersensitivity of the 
sensorimotor mechanism of the heart, especially the vagal 
element, commonly resulting in sudden death in severe 
cases. 

He followed the findings of Todd'*? (1914) and 
of Stopford??* (1916-1918) 
that irritation of the peripheral nerves by injury or 
anatomical abnormalities such as cervical rib produces 
vascular degeneration in the distribution of the affected 
nerve, 
and performed 
a number of experiments in which these nerves in the 
neck were subjected to chronic irritation, the animals 
being killed after intervals of several months. It was 
found that approximately 80 per cent of the autopsies 
exhibited inflammatory plaques in the first part of the 
aorta, either near the valves or near the commencement 
of the innominate artery; further, the results showed that 
different stages of aortitis were represented, from early 
proliferation of the intima to the formation of atherom- 
atous abscesses and the sloughing of the vessel wall 1 
one case and to a diffuse aneurysmal dilatation in another. 
, In all the post-mortem examinations it was noted 
that the nerves operated on were firmly embedded in a 
small mass of scar tissue which it was the objective to 
produce, so as to have a slowly acting irritant increasing 
in its severity and thus to simulate the human lesions. 

He adds 

Two cases may be mentioned illustrative of the rela- 
tion between the nerves and the heart here propounded. 
In the first, reported by Tenier [reference not given], a 
man sustained injury to the cervical spine, spondylo- 
arthritis developed and coincidently the right heart be- 
came dilated, there was arrhythmia and a loud systolic 
murmur, all of which disappeared as the vertebral trouble 
subsided. In the second case, reported by Klippel” 
(1909), a man developed cyphoscoliosis, and gradually 
there came on complete hemiparesis of the left side, with 
sweating and dilatation of the capillaries, and loss of 
thermal sense of the right side of the body. During these 
changes there were four definite attacks of angina dis- 
tributed over two years. 

Shaw also points out that 

Pioneer work in surgery has proved that complete 
extirpation of the left cardio-aortic sympathetic nerve and 
connexions may abolish the anginal syndrome. 

Moliskey’** (1927) tells of reports made by 
Schuffer of work conducted in his clinic at Florence: 

DISEASES OF THE STOMACH: GASTRIC ULCER—A notable con- 
tribution has been made to the subject of etiology of round 
ulcer of the stomach. 

By causing experimental lesions in dogs in the anterior and 
posterior roots of the spine between the fourth and ninth 
dorsal segments I have been able to produce hyperchlorhydria, 
and also small necroses and superficial hemorrhagic erosions 
of the mucosa, chiefly at the pylorus, and sometimes in addi- 
tion circular hemorrhagic spots, 1 cm. in diameter, between 
the mucosa and submucosa, which are probably the forerun- 
ners of round ulcer. 

Similarly I have been able to show in man the exist- 
ence of round ulcers which apparently must be regarded 
as connected with the aforesaid nervous lesions in cases 
of lesion of the spinal cord and optic tkxlamus. In cases 
of spinal cord lesions between the eighth and ninth dorsal 
segments I have often observed hyperchlorhydria, even 
where there were no signs of ulcer. 

Plaschkes!*® (1928) offers a theory of more or 
less direct spinal influence in connection with gas- 
tric and duodenal ulcer: 

Plaschkes has seen fifty cases of gastric or duodenal 


ulcer in persons with curvatures of the spine. He be- 
lieves that lordosis or scoliosis can be responsible for 


ulcer by exaggerating the physiologic spino-pancreatico- 
§$The Trend Toward Osteopathy: Jour. Am. Osteo. 
1928, 355-59. 


Assn., Jan., 
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hepatic constriction in the stomach (Aschoff), so that 
reflex spasms occur, which result now in delay, now in 
forcible expulsion of the chyle. He saw good results from 
fattening treatment, by which a thick layer of fat was 
interposed between the offending vertebrae (most often 
the last two dorsal or first two lumbar) and the stomach. 
DENYING SUBLUXATIONS, THEY DENY PRESSURES ALSO 

As previous quotations§ have shown, such 
lesions and some of their effects have long been 
known to writers of the drug school. But as to 
any possibility of other common spinal lesions hav- 
ing effects of importance, or even as to their exist- 
ence, official allopathy still holds, as quoted?®° last 
month, that 
tsubluxations cannot be demonstrated on a cadaver, and 
cannot be produced. 

Or as Abbott'*' wrote in an official A. M. A. 
publication : 

Subluxations do not occur, and if they did, would not 
cause disease. 

In fact such writers often overreach them- 
selves in their zeal to discredit osteopathy, as when 
Fisher'* (1926) said 

If by a series of actual dissections it can be demon- 
strated that it is mechanically impossible for the divisions 
of the spinal nerves to be subjected to abnormal pressure 
at the intervertebral foramina except by gross displace- 
ments, which are usually detected radiographically, then 
the underlying principles of osteopathy will be demon- 
strably false. 

Here he not only displayed the complete ignor- 
ance of the osteopathic theory which characterizes 
most allopathic writing on the subject, but he also 
gave an example of just such careless writing as 
many of his colleagues have fallen into, in their 
attacks on osteopathy. They well know that nerve 
pressure does take place just as already outlined. 
But because they mistakenly believe that osteop- 
athy ascribes all disease to pressure on the nerves, 
they are willing to close their eyes and shout that 
there is no nerve pressure whatsoever. 

FAR REACHING EFFECTS OF FAULTY POSTURE 

This is not to deny that allopathic writers are 
groping nearer and nearer to the facts of mechani- 
cal influence in health and disease, and to the de- 
pendence of the body on normal mechanical 
conditions for the production and maintenance of 
natural chemical immunity. Current medical lit- 
erature contains frequent articles dealing with 
questions of body mechanism in relation to health. 
Notable among them are those on posture, many of 
whose writers are following afar off in the way 
that Goldthwait'** pointed out in 1914. He wrote: 

TIf the body is drooped or relaxed the weight is 
thrown imperfectly upon the feet, so that the arch must 
be strained; the pelvis is changed in its inclination, with 
strain to the sacroiliac joints and low back. The in- 
creased forward curve of the upper dorsal spine forces 
the shoulders forward, with frequent irritation of the 
bursae about the shoulder, or compression of the brachial 
plexus, with pain and neuralgias in the arms. 

It is this type of individual in whom lumbago, sciatica, 
the brachial neuralgias, the villous arthritis of the knees, 
the hypertrophic arthritis of the joints, and the gouty 
joints are commonly seen, but it is also the type in which 
many of the other chronic diseases are seen. 

One would hesitate with our present limited knowl- 
edge to suggest that such mechanical features would cause 
the chronic diseases of the kidney, arteriosclerosis, dia- 
betes mellitus, the constant high blood pressure, sclerosis 
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of the liver, the formation of gall-stones, the acid form of 
indigestion, the sluggish bowel, etc., but it is certainly in 
this typeof individual that such diseases occur, and it 
would be rational at least in planning treatment for all of 
these diseases to see that the mechanistic elements are 
made as favorable as possible to health, with whatever 
other form of treatment may be considered desirable. 


Anatomists tell us that one person in every five has 
a looser attachment for the hollow viscera than is nor- 
mal, that which is designated the congenital type of 
visceroptosis. 


In this type the chest in always flat; the lower ribs 
are inclined downwards much more than is normal; the 
costal angle is very acute instead of the right angle which 
is normal. The shoulders droop; the body is usually 
inclined backward from the hips to the middorsal spine, 
from which it inclines forward. The pelvis has a much 
greater forward inclination than is normal. 


It is this type that one invariably finds poorly nour- 
ished; it is invariably present in the tuberculous patient; 
one finds the atrophic form of arthritis; many of the in 
fectious arthritic cases; many of the infections about the 
throat and nose; the soft teeth with pyorrhea alveolaris; 
the typical neurasthenic and many of the cases of real 
mental derangement. The same type is found in many 
of the cases of eczema and psoriasis; many _ internal 
glandular disturbances, pernicious and profound anemias, 
poor digestion with retention of food, with lack of hydro- 
chloric acid and pepsin and many of the intestinal dis- 
turbances, especially the constipations and the so-called 
ulcerative colitis. 

It is naturally not the intent to claim that all of these 
conditions are due to this visceral peculiarity, but it is 
not improbable that the disturbed physiology which is 
present in these cases, may find part of its explanation 
in these anatomic peculiarities with the natural mechan- 
ical maladjustment, and should be recognized in the treat- 
ment of such diseases. The nutrition must suffer, and 
the physiology in general must be abnormal if the ana- 
tomic conditions under which the physiological function 
is expected to be performed are so markedly abnormal. 

If such can be our ideal many of the cases which are 
now failures will be successes, and with an increasing, 
better knowledge of the mechanistic features of the physi- 
ology it is not unreasonable to believe that many of the 
conditions which are now unexplained will be understood. 


ALBUMINURIA AND OTHER SYMPTOMS 


Many writers have pointed out individual 
symptoms or disease processes which they have 
attributed to faulty mechanical states of the body, 
among them being albuminuria. Indeed Gold- 
thwait'* (1916) again wrote: 

+If sugar or albumin is present in the urine, by chang- 
ing the poise of the body so that the organs can work 
without mechanical interference, the cure is effected with 
much greater ease. 

As already mentioned in the first article** of 
this series, several American universities have 
made intensive studies of their students on the 
question of the relations of posture to health. A 
somewhat standardized classification of A, B, C, 
and D was made of these students on the basis 
of their habitual posture, and in commenting on 
the. findings, Leet®® (1923) said: 

Functional disturbances of other systems, for ex- 
ample, vasomotor instability or even nervous instability, 
tended to be associated with poor function in body me- 
chanics, 

A considerable proportion [of individuals with ortho- 
static albuminuria] had been previously classified as hav- 
ing very bad body mechanics and were in group “D.” I 
am not prepared to state that bad posture is the cause of 
orthostatic albuminuria; [but] the two conditions are 
often associated. It seems likely that the poor function 
in one system is merely associated with a poor function 
in another. It has not yet been determined how far the 
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correction of bad body mechanics will go towards re- 
moving the albuminuria. 

Ludwig Jehle** is quoted as saying that Marie 
found that certain children with temporary physio- 
logic lordosis have temporary physiologic albu- 
minuria, which he ascribed to vasomotor disturb- 
ance. 


NERVES, DIGESTIVE AND CIRCULATORY ORGANS 
AFFECTED 


Other authors are quoted as mentioning va- 
rious symptoms, among them 

[Chapin] :*” Paralysis of the cervical sympathetic has 

also been observed in lateral curvature of the spine. 
_ [Jones and Kelly]™: Still’s disease (spondylitis de- 
formans in children) has been found combined with peri- 
carditis and heart disease. In 126 cases of arthritis 
deformans there were 15 instances of heart disease. 

Caprioli'®® is said to have cited 
many instances of heart, lung, gastrointestinal and genito- 
urinary diseases which he apparently attributes to de- 
formities of the vertebral column due to rhachitis. 

Taylor,’* (1919) who with Winsor searched 
out many of these references, discusses the influ- 
ence of fibromyositis, which he says may be 
a sharp attack of myalgia of the lumbar muscles, 
the scapulars, the pectorals, muscles of the scalp, neck 
and the like. The frequently recurring tenderness of the 
erector spinae muscles, indicating irritation in the rami, 
are, in my opinion, of the nature of fibromyositis. : 
[here are often intra-articular irritation involving the 
arthrodial or amphiarthrodial structures, costocentric, be- 
tween the disc or at rib juncture. 

Among the results of such condition, he lists 
not only headaches, backaches, lameness, restric- 
tion of motion, etc., but also psychogenic and 
morphogenic confusions and even intestinal inflam- 
mations and appendicitis. 

C. L. Hall'* (1927) reminds us of the fact that 
Talbot and Brown™ (1920) have become convinced that 
vicious habitual postures inhibit normal intestinal func- 
tion and induce constipation. Certain cases of cyclic 
vomiting, supposed generally to be due to some fault of 
innervation, have yielded rather strikingly to correction 
of the concomitant vicious posture. 


SPINAL, RIB AND PELVIC SUBLUXATIONS PUZZLE 


In the last previous installment?+ of this 
series many quotations were given showing recog- 
nition by allopathic authorities of the fact that dis- 
turbances which they fail to understand, do occur 
in joints of the pelvis, spine and ribs. The part 
of this literature which deals with sacroiliac lesions 
is so extensive that most of it will not be touched 
upon at all at this point. But many writers have 
had something to say even more definite than in 
the quotations above cited, on the effects of spinal 
and rib lesions on the cerebrospinal nervous sys- 
tem, the vegetative nervous system, and through 
the vasomotors or otherwise on the circulation of 
the blood. One of the most striking of these, be- 
cause of its early date, was Blasius** (1869), who 
has previouslytt been quoted: 

The connection of the spinal nerves with the sympa- 
thetic nerves permits of no doubt that the paralyzing and 
stimulating conditions of the medulla (spinal cord) influ- 
ence the latter, and that disturbances in its functions play 
a part in the diseases (sufferings) of the internal organs. 





**Jour. Am. Osteo. Assn., July, 1927, 893-98. 
ttJovur. Am. Osteo. Assn., June, 1928, 778-83. 
tfiJour. Am. Osteo. Assn., Jan., 1928, 358. 
§§Jour. Am. Osteo. Assn., May, 1928, 686. 
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Of these, we emphasize the affections, especially the 
motor ones, of the alimentary canal which were noticed 
in connection with subluxations of the vertebrae ‘ 
All of these were noticed in connection with luxations of 
the lower cervical vertebrae. 

VEGETATIVE NERVES INVOLVED—VASOMOTOR EFFECTS 

It may be worth while to mention again§§ that 
Clevenger®™ said in 1889: 

Wrenches, etc., of the vertebrx, not only [disturb] 
the precarious circulation of the cord, but by sprains 
[induce] more or less permanent irritation of the nerve- 
roots and meninges, and what seems to have been wholly lost 
sight of by all writers, lesions of the soft and poorly pro- 
tected spinal sympathetic communicating fibrils. 


Much more recently Steindler’** (1925) dis- 
cussed low back sprains and said: 

The numerous roots of the sacrolumbar plexus as well 
as the large sympathetic strands and ganglia secondarily enter 
into the formation of the clinical picture by their vicinity to 
the ligamentous structures and by the possibilities of their 
being affected both by position and motion of the spine, and 
by the inflammatory or traumatic effects of the sprain. 

Cunningham™* (1926), who considered frac- 
tures only, said: 

A severe injury to any segment must necessarily affect 
several roots simultaneously because of the intimate relation- 
ship, and too, the sympathetic rami are often simultaneously 
involved and the influence of the sympathetic system upon the 
peripheral nerves is not generally well understood. 

Taylor and Winsor’ (1922) made a study of 
medical books, as has already been pointed out, 
to learn what had been published on the question 
of sympathetic and vasomotor pathology. Refer- 
ence has previously** been made to these writers’ 
quotation from Pottenger® (1919) who said: 

_ The vegetative nervous system, then, when its normal 
action is disturbed, is the chief cause of the symptoms of 
visceral disease. 


They also quote Johnson’ (1922): 

The vasomotor system is a highly finished mechan- 
ism subject to slight stimuli. It deserves consideration 
in disturbances of the respiratory, gastro-intestinal, geni- 
tourinary and special organs, and in their treatment. 


And Erdman?*é 


_ The irritability of the spinal cord depends on the 
maintenance of the normal circulation. 


Taylor and Winsor themselves decided that 

Although many organic diseases may result through 
disease of the sympathetics, it should not be forgotten 
that the relations between the blood, the vessel walls and 
the vasomotors are so intimate that distinctions between 
diseases of these three are hardly warranted; they are 
interdependent. 


MECHANICAL METHODS AS REMEDIES—CONSISTENCY 
OF TISSUES 

They also said that 

The enterprise of utilizing the spinal and sympathetic, 
the vegetative or autonomic reflexes, in producing reme- 
dial effects on vasomotion and visceromotion, is still in 
its experimental stages and can only be evaluated by full 
consideration of the biologic factors. 


Taylor**? (1921) in his own work found that 

When pain is active in the arms, a-sympathetic ten- 
derness will be found in the paravertebral tissue adjacent 
to the vasomotor subcenters from which the part is in- 
nervated. This irritability is evidenced not only by 
sensory changes but by alterations of the consistency of 
structures involved. 


At another time (1912) he'** had said: 

As an auxiliary measure, manual treatment, applied by 
a well educated, experienced physician, equipped with 
keen motor intelligence, can often accomplish extraor- 
dinary and unexpected results not otherwise obtainable. 


The tendency is for one wholly unaware of the facts, 
the underlying physiological principles and methods of 
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securing vasomotor control, serenely to deny and con- 
demn : 

In acute disease, where there is local congestion, the 
hypertension in the vessels can often be relaxed, bring- 
ing about prompt relief to pathological processes which, 
if unrelieved, would progress to protracted or deep seated 
disorders. nse 

A nose stopped up by acute congestion from coryza. 
Distributed finger pressures on the second, third and 
fourth dorsal vertebre on either side will open up the 
nasal passage on the corresponding side. 


And again’ (1919) . 

+Fortunately manipulative treatments work both 
ways; not only by dissipating the local tenderness but 
also by reflexly stimulating vasomotor activity in the 
subcenters and thereby contributing to the nutrition in 
the disordered peripheral locality. Likewise mobilization 
of the vertebre, the intervertebral, costocentral, verte- 
brocostal and vertebrosternal junctures often contribute 
to restoration of function. 

An obvious fibromyositis [sometimes] refuses to be 
cured. The form is often a protective tonic spasm. After 
due attention is directed to the subcenter, one may effect 
a permanent cure, e. g., by freezing the area two or three 
times, or by exerting some powerful mechanical stimulus 
to the part whereby adhesions are freed and the nerve 
outlets (gray rami) resume their functions unhindered. 

In any event some expert (really expert) manipulation 
serves as an efficacious, almost necessary, adjunct. The 
main object is to relax the tension (protective spasm) in 
the affected structure, to diffuse the local stagnation, and 
stretch the muscle fibers from center to affected locality. 

But as was indicated last month, Taylor has 
written so voluminously on related topics, that in 
such a review as this it is necessary to select only 
scattered quotations. 

There is so much in current literature, relating 
to questions of posture, that most of it, as well as 
the sacroiliac references, must be considered at 
another time. But it may be said again** that 
Bankart® (1921) calls attention to Sherrington** 
(1915) in support of the view that postural muscu- 
lar activity is of a special kind, controlled by a 
special nervous mechanism, and says: 

There is evidence that the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem may be directly concerned with the postural activity 
of skeletal muscle. There is a close relationship be- 
tween the postural activity of skeletal muscle, and the 
vascular reflexes which determine the blood supply of all 
functioning tissues. 

LESIONS AFFECT NERVES, THROUGH THEM, CIRCULATION 

Pope’ (1926) discussed the radicular syn- 
drome, which also will be taken up more fully in 
another place. He referred to arthritic changes 
producing pressure on nerve roots, and the result- 
ing sensory disturbances, and said: 

Anesthesia may be variable from day to day both in 
distribution and intensity. Such variations represent, in 
my opinion, differences in the degree of pressure [which] 
probably has an underlying vascular pathology. Vasom- 
otor disturbances locally as well as distally result from 
root irritation and it seems it would be the most reason- 
able explanation. 

The relation of nerves to circulation and 
thereby to pain, was considered in relation to the 
feet by Wm. Martin’ (1925) who says that neuri- 
tis, specifically sciatic neuritis, interferes with the 
nutrition of the feet, resulting in lowered vitality, 
flat foot and pain. 

Goldthwait'** (1916), already quoted, seems to 
regard vertebral interference with circulation as 
being sometimes more than a question of vaso- 
motor effects, for he remarks: 

The circulation in the brain and in the spinal cord can 
hardly be normal unless the curves of the spine are such 
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that the blood can flow in and out of the skull and spinal 
canal without difficulty. 
MECHANICAL FACTORS IN MENTAL HEALTH 

Some medical authorities reeognize, then, that 
not only symptoms but even distant disease proc- 
esses are due to mechanical faults. Some of them 
realize that not only sensory and motor systems, 
but also the vegetative nerves are commonly af- 
fected by conditions in the bony and other tissues 
surrounding them. Some discern the importance 
of mechanical influences as applied through the 
vasomotors or more directly to the vessels them- 
selves. 

There are many others who know that bodily 
conditions have much to do with mental health, 
and that it is the normal living body itself which 
maintains mental as well as physical well-being. 
They are even coming to know that disease itself 
is not so universally a question of bacteriology as 
it was recently supposed to be. 

It would seem only necessary, then, for these 
closely related groups of ideas to be put together 
in order to have an acceptance of all the funda- 
mental truths underlying osteopathy. Quite a 
number of medical writers were quoted in the first 
article of this series, to show the general allo- 
pathic recognition of the importance of healthy tis- 
sues, rather than drugs or any extraneous sub- 
stances, in combating disease. Just a few more will 
be introduced at this time to emphasize the point. 

An editorial writer in the 
Record'™ (1927) said: 

Fifty years or so ago insanity was looked upon as 
a visitation of God, literally a disease of the mind in the 
narrowest sense of the word. That it might have a 
physical origin was not dreamed of, or that there was an 
interrelationship in this between the body and the mind. 

The idea began to seep in and take shape that 
insanity might, after all, be as much a disease of the body 
as of the mind. 

In . . . the future a physical cause will be 
sought and early treatment instituted before the patient 
is relegated to a hospital for the insane. Certification of 
insanity, in fact, will be the last resource of the expert in 
mental diseases and disorders rather than the first. In- 
sanity is a subject which calls for further careful and 
patient research, but it may be said that an auspicious 
beginning has been made so far as the question of tracing 
its relationship with bodily ills is concerned, and conse- 
quently of successful preventive treatment. 


Medical Journal and 


NATURE THE ONLY HEALER 

W. F. Martin’®* (1927) might have been writ- 
ing on the principles of osteopathy when he said: 

Most of the chronic ailments develop as the result 
of some disturbance of the circulation or obstruction to 
the natural drainage of a gland or organ. Chronic infec- 
tions do not develop in a normal organ. A kidney does 
not become infected unless there is obstruction of its 
drainage or disturbance in its circulation. Cabot has 
shown that one can be quite careless in catheterizing a 
normal bladder. In contrast, it matters not how careful 
one is, infection is quite apt to follow instrumentation of 
a bladder injured by overdistention or where complete 
drainage is prevented A normal skin resists infec- 
tion, but a bruised or congested skin invites it. . 
Caulk even ventures to say that we would not be doing 
prostatectomies for these conditions, which he thinks con- 
stitute 65 per cent of prostatic obstructions, if all cases 
of prostatism could be seen early and relieved of the 
congestion. The basic purpose of any therapy is to keep 
the vital fluids and streams of the body moving at their 
normal rate. It is virtually a science of hydrokinetics. 
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Gonorrhoea.—In the treatment of gonorrhoea 

Nature is combating the invasion and will put up 
the same fight, both defensive and aggressive, as in any 
other infection. I believe our greatest service to 
the patient is rendered by measures which will aid Nature 
in her work of immunization and in the prevention of 
complications. 


Kidney Infections—In the treatment of chronic infec- 
tions of the kidneys, we must recognize that it is the 
result of the implantation of germs from some focal in- 
fection, such as teeth, tonsils or intestines, upon an organ 
whose resistance has been lowered by some disturbances 
of its circulatién or some interference of its drainage, the 
finding and relief of which may require the services of 
specialists in several lines. 


After all, we must remember that the final cure of all 
infections must come from within. Without the body’s 
power to heal itself, which the Creator put there, we 
would be powerless. 


FROM GERMS TO STUDY OF BODY CELLS 


,ainbridge’* (1927) also shows us an example 
of the current trend: 


The germ theory now became the measuring rod, so 
to speak, by which all, or certainly the larger proportion 
of diseases, came to be studied. No matter what the 
symptoms, the effort was made to reduce the cause to 
terms of germs. 


if any, germs or other parasites may 
play in augmenting such affections as have not been 
definitely traced to specific origin, cannot be stated at 
the present time. Study along this line, however, has 
directed attention more and more to the body cells them- 
selves, as well as to the foreign cells or germs which 
destroy or vitiate the function of the individual body 
cells, or groups thereof, which we know as organs or 
tissues, and finally of the body as a whole. 


Just what part, 


ans Two factors have been brought prominently 
into the foreground, First, internal secretions— 
the so-called hormones. Second, the pars resistance of 
the tissues themselves. 

The power of the cells which compose the body to 
do their work is commensurate with their nutrition and 
vitality. The resistance of the tissues to the introduction 
of disease or disturbed function, is dependent in a very 
large measure upon the condition of the cells which con- 
stitute them. This tissue resistance lies back of, and 
favors or hinders, the internal secretions in their work of 
regulating function. It will be seen, therefore, that these 
two factors play a most important role in the study of 
pathological conditions. 


Ilolzbach*®® (1927) is strong for the use of 
chemical means in the treatment of gonorrhoea, but 
emphasizes strongly the fact that the body itself 
must heal itself. 


The pathological process in acute gonorrhoea differs 


not at all from that of other inflammations; during the 
progress of the infection an increasing reaction of the 
tissues affected takes place, consisting in hyperemia, 


loosening of the tissues, emigration of white blood cells, 
and at first serous, later purulent, secretion. The gono- 
cocci spread and penetrate the deeper tissues where the 
true struggle with the protective forces of the body takes 
place, where, too, through the death of germs their 
endotoxins are set free, which affect the whole organism. 
The formation of specific antigens in the body has been 
demonstrated. The abundant exudation floods out large 
numbers of gonococci but macerates also the epithelial 
covering and produces ulcers on which soon after proc- 
esses of repair are demonstrable. 

The most common [therapeutic action] is the direct 
application of germicidal agents which are supposed to kill 
the gonococci within reach. We must admit that the idea 
that an infected mucous membrane may be disinfected 
by chemical preparations is erroneous. : 

It would seem much more to the point to assist the 
tissues in their natural reaction, to increase the exudate 
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“4, 


Dr. R. B. Gilmour, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Dear Dr. Gilmour: 


There has been submitted to me the question as to whether the activities of The 
American Osteopathic Foundation would not possibly overlap or interfere with the 
functioning of some of the existing osteopathic organizations, the funds of which are 
devoted to special fields of research or other activities. 


The purposes of The American Osteopathic Foundation are necessarily and prop- 
erly stated in general terms, namely: 


“To establish and promote original research, publications, and facilities for under- 
graduate and postgraduate instruction; to establish or assist in the support of osteopathic 
hospitals and free clinics; to aid and to encourage students engaged in osteopathic study 
or research; to disseminate knowledge pertaining to the prevention and cure of disease, 
the relief of suffering and the maintenance of health; to render any service that accords 
with the fundamental principles of osteopathy as now or hereafter understood or de- 
veloped, either directly or indirectly through the agency of institutions now or hereafter 
established; and to do all things incident or necessary to the accomplishment of said 
purpose : 


The underlying idea of the Foundation is to create an organization which will 
command the confidence and respect of individuals, either lay or professional, who 
may feel inclined to make contributions for carrying into effect the general purpose 
above stated. As you will notice, it is stated among the purposes that the funds may 
be used “either directly or indirectly through agencies or institutions now or here- 
after established.” In other words, the trustees of the Foundation would of course 
not utilize the funds under their control for the establishment of new organizations if 
there are already in existence organizations doing the kind of work in which the Foun- 
dation is interested. 


It is to be further considered that the funds given to particular organizations are 
necessarily limited in the extent to which, and the purposes for which, they may be 
used. The funds of the Foundation may properly be used to supplement the efforts of 
particular organizations. 


The broad powers given to the trustees of the Foundation will permit the use of 
funds in accordance with the development of osteopathy from year to year. No one 
can today wisely place a limit upon the possibilities of that development. The trustees 
of the Foundation will therefore be able to keep pace with whatever of good is de- 
veloped or discovered within the broad field of its activities. 


I am therefore of the opinion that instead of any danger of interference by the 
Foundation with existing organizations, there will be every opportunity for helpful 
constructive cooperation. 


Very truly yours, 


9 crsrros RY rp oth 


Mr. James R. Garfield (son of President James A. Garfield) held the office of Secretary of the 
Interior under Theodore Roosevelt. He is a man of wide experience in philanthropic matters and is a 
recognized authority on the organization of foundations. Mr. Garfield has consented to act as counsel 
for the American Osteopathic Foundation for a nominal retainer’s fee. 
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THE CELEBRATION 

It is most fitting that the osteopathic profes- 
sion celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still by gathering 
at the scene of his triumphant life’s activities in 
Kirksville for their thirty-second annual conven- 
tion. The celebration part of the program aims to 
do honor to him who gave the world the concept 
of health and disease which is represented by the 
profession of osteopathy. He made the observa- 
tions and applied the principles that have revolu- 
tionized the therapeutic thought of the world. The 
leaven is still working. Eventually the whole of 
humanity must come to recognize osteopathic truth 
for truth’s sake. His great thought was to meet 
disorder and disease at the source rather than to com- 
bat the effects. 

The celebration program will include a gather- 
ing of lay celebrities who have grasped the signifi- 
cance of his thought and who have experienced the 
benefits of the principles of osteopathy applied to 
their own health problems. It will include the un- 
veiling of a tablet to his memory to be erected on 
a boulder at the side of the cottage in which he 
was born. 

Our gratitude to Dr. Still for his devotion to 
truth, for his gift to ourselves and humanity can 
best be shown by our presence and participation 
in the events planned to celebrate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth. 

G. V. W. 


NEED OF OBSTETRICAL DATA 

Osteopathy’s contribution to the field of obstet- 
rical and gynecological therapeutics, though not as 
spectacular perhaps as in some other departments, is 
none the less definite and valuable. 

We have been somewhat guilty of negligence in 
failing to collect and correlate information in this 
field that members of this profession have acquired. 

To the pregnant woman, osteopathy is a great 
help in normalizing body function: it materially les- 
sens the probability of complications and enhances the 
possibility of a normal labor and a normal puerperium, 
Gynecological disturbances resulting from labor in- 
juries can be lessened by osteopathic care. 


While other diseases peculiar to women are 
greatly benefited or eradicated by osteopathic meas- 
ures, the best results cannot be obtained if they are 
administered in a vague, haphazard manner. _ 
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If the obstetricians and gynecologists of our pro- 
fession would compile and publish the fruits of their 
labors, so that this information would be available to 
not only our profession, but the public, it would be of 


great value to us all. 
Bs 


COLLINS. 
CHRONIC INTESTINAL STASIS 

Chronic intestinal stasis may be defined as a 
chronic disease characterized by abnormal delay in 
the passage of intestinal contents through some or all 
parts of the digestive tract, and to absorption of pois- 
onous products resulting from stagnation and conse- 
quent putrefaction. 

Sir Arbuthnot Lane emphasizes the importance 
of dealing with stasis in its early stages and averting 
the disastrous consequences which ensue when the 
warnings are disregarded. ‘‘As time goes on,” he 
adds, “the profession will see that the disturbances of 
metabolism and the absorption of toxins from the 
gastro-intestinal tract due to stasis are of enormous 
importance.” 

When this is considered, many surgical opera- 
tions, at present needed, will fall into disuse. Early 
treatment is essential to prevent numerous diseases, at 
present the bane of civilized man. These will disap- 
pear, once they are recognized to be results of auto- 
intoxication and the conditions of life adapted to the 
preservation of healthy bodies. This is no Utopian 
plan but the real foundation of medicine. Slowly we 
are coming to see the essential unity of disease and 
to regard the organism as a whole and not “an assem- 
blage of organs in water-tight compartments.” 

It is hard to get away from the fallacy that a 
single organ is diseased when it is the whole system 
that is out of gear. It may appear that in one organ 
or tissue there is no such manifestation of that gen- 
eral body condition, and we seem warranted in giving 
specific consideration to the single organ, but how in- 
complete such measures and how thoroughly unscien- 
tific ! 

Effects of the upright posture, like visceroptosis, 
fatigue, falls, inactivity, all enter vitally into the ques- 
tion of chronic intestinal stasis. When the abdominal 
muscles fail, mesenteries and blood vessels act as liga- 
ments for support of the intestines. 

“The same thing occurs,” says Sir Arthur Keith, 
“in joints. If muscles fail through fatigue, ligaments 
become chief supporters. The arch of the foot de- 
pends in health on the tonic contraction of the tibialis 
anticus and posticus muscles. If these muscles fail 
through fatigue, the support of the arch is left to the 
plantar ligaments and the calcaneonavicular ligament 

-flat-foot is the consequence.” 

Perhaps most gall-bladder and stomach condi- 
tions, kidney lowering with kinks in the ureter, duod- 
enal ulcers, appendix, ovary, uterus, prostate and rec- 
tal troubles may be traced back to the general effort 
of the body to adapt itself to the faster advancement 
of its brain, to its upright position and its effort to 
keep up with the swift pace of the age. Or shall we 
say the body’s lame attempt to keep up with so-called 
civilization ? 
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One of the best books on this subject is by Alfred 
C. Jordan, Oxford Medical Publications. This vol- 
ume with its carefully studied roentgenograms, offers 
any student of this subject much in the way of related 
facts. 

He also speaks of the effect of hot rice of the 
Chinese, which suggests Mayo’s idea that one-third 
of cancer comes from hot drinks. 

Stasis causes displacements and also colitis which 
often leads to cancer. When stasis is recognized by 
medical practitioners in its early stages and is rectified, 
says Jordan, there will be less cancer, not only of the 
stomach and large intestine, but also of the bile ducts 
and pancreas and the breasts. 

The author has little that is new to offer in the 
way of treatment or prevention. Avoid extremes of 
hot and cold irritations inside and out, are his sug- 
gestions. 

Osteopathy holds by far the best means of pre- 
vention of intestinal stasis and all its train of acute 
and chronic ills, including the most serious. When 
taken at the onset—something difficult of determina- 
tion—osteopathy doubtless offers the best and most 
effective curative treatment. 


THE OSTEOPATHIC OBJECTIVE 

The osteopathic objective as stated in the 
charter for the first school reads thus: “To im- 
prove the present system of surgery, obstetrics and 
the treatment of diseases generally, and place the 
same on a more rational and scientific basis.” 

That was the goal in the beginning and it has 
drawn the profession onward to achievement. 

And with all the years that have been torn 
from the calendar since 1892, that is still the objec- 
tive—‘to improve and to place on a more rational 
and scientific basis.” 

We have grown in understanding, we have 
grown numerically. Ever the “challenge of the 
unachieved” has beckoned us onward. 

Osteopathy has conquered where other meth- 
ods have failed through the application of this 
statement of purpose. 

It is study—gathering of facts and application 
of the knowledge acquired—that gets the results. 

The physician who loses a keen appetite for 
facts soon drops into a routine that is stagnation. 

The constant watchword of the profession 
must ever be that expressed in the first school char- 
ter, “To improve.” 

Improve knowledge, improve logic, improve 
technic. 

G. V. W. 

THE TREK TOWARDS KIRKSVILLE HAS 

STARTED 

All eyes are turning toward Kirksville, and it is 
hoped all minds are beginning to consider the great 
convention. From all parts of the states and 
throughout the world, osteopathic physicians are 
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getting under way to trek over highways and rail- 
ways, seaways or airways, toward the Centennial 
Celebration. 

Kirksville is Kirksville, and there is nothing 
quite like it and doubtless there never will be. 

GIVING ABLE MEN A CHANCE 

Dr. Laughlin shows his breadth of mind and 
understanding when he can hold able men on the 
faculty of his institution, adding to them from year 
to year. The fact that men like Dr. Becker and 
Dean Swanson and others can be harnessed up to 
that college speaks well for the president, who is 
happy to see each develop with distinction. It 
should emphasize to us the faith that these and 
other men have in the future of osteopathy as an 
independent school of practice. Dean Swanson was 
a fortunate addition, fitting in his executive training 
to the needs of this school. 

That there were one hundred and eighteen in 
the June graduating class is another testimony to 
the faith that young men and women of intellectual 
attainments have in osteopathy. When such indi- 
viduals are willing to bet their lives on a proposi- 
tion after careful observation, comparison and 
study, it is something of moment. No medical col- 
lege could present a finer array of students. 


Shall we see you at Kirksville? 


WHAT IS IMPORTANT NEWS—TO YOU? 


The paragraphs quoted below are by one of the 
West’s ablest editors, Chester Rowell, from his fa- 
mous daily column. They will interest thinking read- 
ers not a little. Any practical worker, especially a 
physician, might find a stimulant for some thoughtful 
hours. 

The osteopathic physician is working every day 
closely with nature, dealing with the forces of life— 
forces and laws of the universe. Our better under- 
standing of these laws, of these life cycles—of pro- 
tons, electrons, molecules and atoms, body cells, their 
health and functioning, how we can cooperate to make 
them more efficient for longer service, must fire our 
interest. Nothing in the whole range of it is unim- 
portant—nothing is lost in these changing cycles. 
Challenging and fascinating to the utmost when we 
understand that what these bodies and minds require 
is the friendly intelligent aid of a body mechanic who 
is conscious of the magnitude and dignity of his task. 
How far may our treatments affect these atoms and 
electrons, changing the chemistry and the reactions? 
With this thought comes a keen sense of responsibil- 
ity which we perforce accept: 

What is important news? Well here is the most im- 
portant thing in the universe and it is news. But is it 
“important news?” Dr. Milligan of Pasadena has con- 
firmed by actual measurement the hypothesis, suggested 
at the time of their discovery, that the “cosmic rays” are 
messages from the process of creation. The demonstra- 
tion is not complete, but it is enough to establish a strong 
probability that we have at last unlocked the key to the 
universe. 

It has long been apparent that the universe was like 
a woundup clock running down. The sun and the stars 
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were giving out light, which never came back, thereby 
using up force, and, it is now known, also matter, which 
went nowhere and into nothingness. If this had been go- 
ing on forever the clock would have run down. If it had 
been going on less than forever when and how did it start 
and what was there before it? This was the puzzle and 
there was no answer. 

Now comes the answer. The clock re-winds itself. 
Matter and forces are destroyed to give out light and heat 
and other forms of radiant energy. Throughout empty 
space the light and heat re-form themselves into atoms. 
These atoms fall together into molecules; these into wisps 
of gas; these into great masses, and these finally con- 
dense into nebulae and suns and planets and whole gal- 
axies of them. And so the process of creation, of some- 
thing out of nothing and of the disintegration of some- 
thing into nothing goes on forever and we can now meas- 
ure it. The stars have their generations, their birth and 
death, as men have, and the process is infinite. 

Is this “important”? That depends very largely on 
how important your standards of importance are. Your 
reaction to it is one way of measuring yourself. 


CORTEX ISSUE OF 
The Western Osteopath 

An outstandingly handsome Cortex issue of the 
Iestern Osteopath reached our office this week. It 
is exceptionally well planned and executed through- 
out and is a credit to any college or organization. Do 
not miss an opportunity to look it over. 

The student association, with an editorial staff 
chairmaned by Charles R. Poitevin as editor-in-chief, 
and all their associates, are to be congratulated on the 
results of their work. 

The first cut is that of the reconstructed College 
of Osteopathic Physicans and Surgeons, a beautiful 
setting against a background of eucalyptus trees of 
buildings dedicated to the memory of Dr. Still. 

Much appreciation is extended to Dr. C. B. Rowl- 
ingson, editor of the Western Osteopath, and Dr. P. T. 
Collinge of the board of trustees. 

Following this is a living likeness of this college’s 
eminent president, who is outclassed by none in the 
way of degrees and breadth of education. 

Nearly fifty seniors graduated this June. 

We shall soon publish a picture of the osteopathic 
unit of the Los Angeles County General Hospital. 
This is just across the way from our college. Dr. 
Gerdine in his president’s message states: 

“All forms of hospital service will be carried out 
in this building, which is called the Los Angeles Gen- 
eral Hospital No. 2, and under osteopathic supervi- 
sion. At present there are fourteen interneships, 
which number will probably be increased in the near 
future. This building, just across the street from 
the college, will offer excellent opportunities for our 
recent graduates to get interneships and to senior 
students for study and observation. 

“The college is also fortunate in having interne- 
ships offered its graduates and opportunities for ob- 
servation and study in the other two osteopathic hos- 
pitals in Los Angeles, namely, the Monte Sano Hos- 
pital and the Osteopathic Sanitarium Hospital, which 
together aggregate about 250 beds. 

“In addition to these hospital facilities, the col- 
lege maintains a clinic at 317 South Hill Street, con- 
sisting of three entire floors of a Class A office build- 
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ing. The number of new patients entering per month 
has come to as high as 225. The college is connected 
with the City Maternity Service, where it has a mini- 
mum of four students each week throughout the year. 
This gives abundant obstetrical material, so much so 
that some of our graduates have personally assisted 
with as many as fifty deliveries. 

“It is the only school in the profession requiring 
one year of college science work before ‘admission, 
making practically a five-year course as a minimum 
above the high school. 

“The college is not a private institution, but is 
owned and endowed by the osteopathic profession in 


California. It is on a sound financial basis, with 


enough reserve funds to continue its program for 


building and increasing the equipment as the need 
arises.” 


THE AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC FOUNDATION: 
WHAT IS IT? 

It is an organization incorporated for the pur- 
pose of establishing a fund to be used to support oste- 
It is not an institution that will 
compete, in any sense, with osteopathic agencies now 
established, but its function will be to augment their 


opathic enterprises. 


activities whenever possible. 

Its charter is broad so that its board of directors 
may have the right, in case of need, to supervise any 
undertakings in which their funds are used. This 
authority is necessary in order to safeguard the assets 
of the Foundation and carry out the wishes of its con- 
tributors. 

The Foundation is well suited to act as a clear- 
ing house for the philanthropies of our profession. It 
is hoped that all major campaigns for funds will be 
carried on by way of this corporation. For instance, 
if some osteopathic organization wishes to raise a fund 
or secure an endowment for a specific purpose it 
might well make a drive for subscriptions to the 
Foundation with the stipulation that all money so 
secured would be expended for the cause in mind. 
Should the need for funds cease to exist at some fu- 
ture time, the directors of the Foundation would be 
empowered to divert the funds to a similar purpose. 
This arrangement would lend stability of purpose to 
the specific enterprise and at the same time add pres- 
tige to the Foundation. 

It is becoming more and more evident that the 
\merican Osteopathic Foundation is a necessity for 
osteopathy’s future development. 

R. H. SincLeton. 

STATE SOCIETIES AND PUBLIC WORK 

The more often osteopathy is mentioned or 
noticed in connection with an effort to do public 
work the more it helps the individual doctor. 

All doctors should be members of the state and 
local societies. 


The state society should take part in every 
work which shows osteopathy ready to benefit the 
public outside of private practice. 
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The public affairs department hopes the rep- 
resentatiyves of the bureaus and committees will get 
help from the state societies in sending out their 
letters for the various activities—that the state so- 
ciety furnish the stationery, mail out copies of the 
public affairs department letters prepared by the 
representatives of bureaus and committees, and pay 
for the mailing and mimeographing or printing. 

It is a good investment for every state society 
and every individual doctor in the state. 

Think it over. The public affairs department 
will do much to put you in good public light if 
your state society and our representatives work 
together. 

J. A. MacDonatp. 


VISCEROPTOSIS 

We would call especial attention to the first 
paper “Visceroptosis” by John Phillips, M.D., of 
the Cleveland Clinic, in Volume 1, Thirty-Eighth 
Series, 1928, of “International Clinics.” 

This subject is commanding much interest in 
a way that has never appealed to us before. Dr. 
Phillips says: “Many patients date their first gas- 
tric or renal symptoms from the time at which a 
low stomach or a floating kidney was first discov- 
ered by an enthusiastic physician. Nevertheless the 
recognition of the condition is important, because 
visceroptotic patients complain of many vague ab- 
dominal symptoms and thus are often subjected to 
unnecessary operations. The surgeon removes the 
gall-bladder or appendix; the urologist performs a 
nephropexy ; the gynecologist suspends the uterus ; 
and after each of these successive operations the pa- 
tient’s condition often becomes worse, until chronic 
invalidism is the result. In the presence of 
nephroptosis, in addition to a dragging pain in the 
back and sides, severe attacks of renal colic may 
result from kinking of the ureter (Dietl’s crisis). 
Preventative treatment should be begun in child- 
hood. In children with an asthenic habitus, every 
effort should be made to maintain the best possible 
physical condition. I believe that the prevention of 
rickets is an important factor in the avoidance of 
visceroptosis because of the weakening effect of this 
disease on the skeletal muscles.” 


How little this old school knows of what can 


be done for these cases osteopathically. * * * 


There are many other interesting chapters in 
this Thirty-Eight Series of International Clinics, 
such as “A Quarter of a Century of Light Treat- 
ment at the London Hospital’; “Some Observa- 
tions on the Development of Human Motility”; 
“Bacterial Heart Disease”; “Tonsillectomy by Use 
of an Electrically Lighted Mouth Gag”; “A New 
Method for the Rapid Microscopical Diagnosis of 
Tumors”; “The Pathogenesis of Gastric and Duo- 
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denal Ulcers’—closing with a discussion of the 
progress of medicine during 1927. 

There are 307 pages—well illustrated. The 
work is published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia. 


TWO MEN WORTH LISTENING TO 

It is always refreshing to find men with ideas, especially 
if they have the happy faculty of expressing those ideas so 
most of us can understand them. 

One such man is Glenn Frank, President of Wisconsin 
University, who recently declared that even though one 
should graduate with as many degrees as there are on a 
Fahrenheit thermometer, he is still an uneducated man un- 
less he continues to study, grow and gain knowledge. 

Says Max Mason, who has just resigned from the presi- 
dency of Chicago University to accept an important post with 
the Rockefeller Research Foundation: “We have the oppor- 
tunity of abandoning the childish game of marks and grades, 
and emphasizing the fact that education is fundamentally 
self-education, and a university may well be defined as a set 
of personalities, capable of inspiring curiosity in students.” 

There could hardly be a 
what new education is than 
educators. 


clearer statement relative to 
the above from two eminent 


Have you read the program? Have you observed the 
sections? Did you note the new features that will be taken 
up through that busy week? There will also be some new 
speakers that we haven't heard before, who promise to give 
us new ideas we haven't thought of before. You can pick 
out two or three at least that will appeal to your needs, which 
will doubtless be worth the whole convention, giving you what 
you had been looking for and had not found. 

The section on the Art of Practice will give the profes- 
sion at convention time something it never had before. If 
the other sections are not awake on the job, this section may 
run away with the show. It has some outstanding features, 
and you will hear about it before you have been in Kirksville 
very long. 


The western circuit which was started several years ago, 
including the states of California, Oregon, Washington, Ida- 
ho and Utah, is still going strong—in fact, just a little bit 
stronger than ever, according to reports already in from 
various places where state conventions were held, with Drs. 
McConnell and Webster as chief attractions. One doctor 
emphasized the soft tissue or ventral side of the body; the 
other the bony structure, and altogether they made a very ef- 
fective team as practical scientific teachers for the general 
practitioner, with plenty of headline items for the newspapers, 
which were generous in playing it up. 

It would be much to the advantage of the central, eastern 
or southern states if a system could be worked out like that 
featured in the west. It would save time for the speakers 
and considerable expense, and would be much to the advan- 
tage of state and local societies. 

Perhaps it could be arranged by writing this office for 
information and plans that might work out to the advantage 
of any number of states who could arrange a similar circuit. 


Experienced business firms are coming to “recognize the 
importance of promotion and selling effort through the sum- 
mer months.” They find that people have more time for read- 
ing, observation and study, and often make their decisions 
which they put into operation in the early fall. 

It is also a time when individuals begin to think about 
their own personal interest in the way of health, the health 
of their families and better health and efficiency conditions 
among their employees. 

Hence the wisdom of getting one’s educational material 
going through the summer months. In fact, it is a good time 
to give it special stress for the very reasons above noted. 

Your Central office has the material to offer—a variety of 
it—some of it new. We will be glad to counsel with you on 
best ways and means of reaching those who should know 
more about osteopathy and its effectiveness in keeping folks 
fit and putting them back in the game quickly when they 
are ill. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 877 


STILL CENTENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE A. O. A. 
Kirksville, August 6-11 


Program 


Centennial Convention of the A. O. A. 


KIRKSVILLE, AUGUST 6-11 
HUBERT POCOCK, Chairman 


MONDAY 
T. STILL CONCEPTS 
PHILOSOPHY 
9:00- 9:10—Sonc—MusIic. 
9:10- 9:15—INvocaTION. 
9:15- 9:30—Appress oF WeLcoME . Governor of Missouri 
9 :30- 9:40—RESPONSE ee a Chester D. Swope 
9 :40-10 :00—PrESIDENT’S ADDRESS George V. Webster 
10 :00-10 :30—CaAuUSE AND EFFECT George M. Laughlin 
10:30-11:00—A. T. Stitt, THE Scientist . W. B. Meacham 
11 :00-11 :30—OstTEropatuic CONQUESTS C. W. Johnson 
11 :30-12:00—LABorATORY PrRooFS . Louisa Burns 
1:00- 2:00—LUNCHEON ‘y Program Chairman 
2:00- 5:00—CELEBRATION , 
7-00-10 -00-——RECEPTION [- George W. Riley 
TUESDAY 
A. T. STILL CONCEPTS 
ANATOMY 


7 :00- 8:00—SurceEry. 
8 :00-10 :00—SeEcTIONsS. 
10:00-11:00—AprLieD ANATOMY OF EXTREMITIES . 
ne Russell R. Peckham 
11 :00-11: 30—OstEOPATHIC L ANDMARKS IN TRE ~— OF THE 
Heap AND NECK . ; J. Ruddy 
11 :30-12 :00—AprLiepD ANATOMY OF THE SPINe, H. v Halladay 
12:00- 2:00—LUNCHEON. 
2:00- 5:00—CELEBRATION. 
EvENING ENTERTAINMENT. 
WEDNESDAY 
A. T. STILL. CONCEPTS 
PHYSIOLOGY 
7:00- 8:00—SurGIcaAL CLINICs. 
8 :00-10 :00—Serctions. 
10 :00-12 :00-——-ProcraM. 


10 :30-11 :00—PuysioLocy or SyMpATHETIC Nervous SYSTEM 
. Leon E. Page 


11 :00-11 :30— PHYSIOLOGY OF " CEREBROSPINAL Nervous Sys- 
TEM . Edward S. Merrill 


11 :30-12: 00-—PHystoLocy 01 OF THE ENDOCRINE SyYsTEM 
ats Laura Tweed 


12:00-12:30—RULE OF “THE, ARTERY Arthur D. Becker 
12:30- 2:00—Srate, Crass AND Society LUNCHEONS. 
THURSDAY 
A. T. STILL CONCEPTS 
IMMUNITY 
7:00- 8:00—SurcicaL CLINICS. 
8 :00-10 :00—SEcTIONS. 


10 :00-10:30—F actors IN IMMUNITY W. V. 
10:30-11:00—Tur LyMmpnHatics AND IMMUNITY 


Goodfellow 


C. Earl Miller 
11 :00-11 :30—Dretetic INFLUENCE IN IMMUNITY ro 
: G. V. Webster 
11 :30-12:00-—StrucTURE AND ‘IMMUNITY, Harold 1. Magoun 
12:00—Tue Present Status .... C. J. Gaddis 
FRIDAY 
A. T. STHA. CONCEPTS 
RESEARCH 


7 :00- 8:00—SurcicaL CLINICs. 
8 :00-10 :00—SrecTIONS. 
10:00-10:30—PaATH oF THE LESION IN RELATION TO TISSUE 
REACTIONS : — Louisa Burns 
10 :30-11 :00—-Tur LAw OF THE "APPLICATION OF Force .. 
J. A. MacDonald 
F, A. Long 


11 :00-11 -30-—REcoRDING THE LESION : , 
’ Homer ' Tweed 


11 :30-12:00—TuHrE VERTEBRAL LESION 


1:00- 1:30—TuHeE Oxp Doctor’s MetTHops or INVESTIGATION 
a oe ee E. Roscoe Lyda 
1:30- 2:00—RESEARCHES IN METABOLISM E. H. Green 
2:00- 2:30—RESEARCH IN SCOLIOSIS Beatrice Phillips 
2:30- 3:00—A. T. Stitt OsteopATHY—A 30-YEAR 
EXPERIENCE nag Joseph Sullivan 
3:30- 4:00—RESEARCH IN MENTAL STATES, J. Ivan Dufur 
4:00- 4:30—HeEart Stupies Charles F. Kenney 
4:30- 5:00—Kmney Srupies Ralph Baker 


SATURDAY 


A. T. STILL CONCEPTS 
TECHNIC 
7 :00- 8:00—Surcicat CLINICs. 
8 :00-12 :00—CrERVICAL 
(30 Minutes each)— 
Uprer DorsaAt 
Lower DorsaL 


Chester Morris 


Alex. F. McWilliams 
E. Tracy Parker 


LUMBAR “Richard N. MacBain 
Ris Perrin T. Wilson 
PELVIC ~-»> Rk toe 
EXTREMITIES (KNEE) ~ John J. O’Connor 
Freer | H. R. Bynum 

| John M. Hiss 


WoMEN’s PROGRAM 
SECTIONS 
Eye, Ear, Nose AND THROAT (4 days) 
GYNECOLOGY AND Osstetrics (3 days) 
NERvouS AND MENTAL (2 days) 
Surcery (3 days) 
TECHNIC (3 days) 
Procto.ocy (3 days) 
X-Ray (2 days) , 
AcuTEe DISEASES (4 days) 
ArT OF PRrAcTIcE (3 days) 
GaAstTRO-INTESTINAL (3 days) 
PINCH HITTERS 
V. C. Bassett, Dallas, Texas. 
Orel Martin, Boston. 
E. E. Loose, Findlay, Ohio. 
Hugh Conklin, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Elmer Detweiler, London, Ont., Can. 
Jenette H. Bolles, Denver. 
E. O. Millay, Montreal, Can. 
Jennie Ryel, Hackensack, N. J. 
H. J. Hoyer, Summit, N. J. 
Forrester Moore, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Floyd Moore, Brookline, Mass., “The Modern D.O.” 
Harold Evers, Lynn, Mass., “Experiences in Technic.” 
Perrin T. Wilson, Cambridge, Mass., “Acute Practice.” 
Frank M. Vaughan, Boston, “25 Years’ Practice.” 
Myron Barstow, Boston, “Tight Places.” 
Geo. J. Conley, Kansas City. 
Julia) Larmoyeaux Kline, “Citizenship and 
Means to Me.” 
C. L. Farquharson, “Experiences in European Clinics.” 
And others. 
SECTION PROGRAM 
Gynecology and Obstetrics 
MAYES ELFRINK, Chicago, 
Tuesday, August 7 
Robert B. Bachman, Chairman 
CONTRIBUTION From KANSAS City SCHOOL............ 


. . John Peacock 
Blanche M. Elfrink 
; J. Ivan Dufur 

George M. Laughlin 
Chester Morris 

F. L. Bigsby 

Paul T. Lloyd 

C. Earl Miller 
Harold I. Magoun 
Edward M. King 


What It 


BLANCHE Chairman 


Subject later 


Wee hI Dn aicccicenicctccnceecctens J. P. Swartz 
CRITICAL POINTS OF A DELIVERY..............---0-0--+-+- asia Rolla Hook 
Errect oF Diet AND OstgeorATHIC LESIONS ON 
RU sass csheasaccsceenlceoncciccciensdean Robert B. Bachman 
Wednesday, August 8 
Cc. B. BLAKESLEE, Chairman 
SoME UNusuaL Types oF OvARIAN TUMORS........ Harry Collins 
MNS ETO cscs essrervecsnsrencsnesnscense George J. Conley 
MALIGNANT AND BENIGN TuMors OF THE UTeRus....S. D. Zaph 
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THE PROTECTION OF THE PERINEUM DURING Labor PROGRAM 
seseeeeneneeeentaneeeesennneeetenee ~C. B. Blakeslee AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC SOCIETY OF 
SECTION PROGRAM OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OTOLARYNGOLOGY, 


KIRKSVILLE, AUGUST 1-4 


TECHNIC : Sit 
JAMES D. -EDWARDS, Program Chairman 











TUESDAY 
8 :30—I NTRODUCTION --cccccessecccscccscsssssoceseeesssnsseseseeese C. H. Morris WEDNESDAY 
eee _R. Bynum, Mempiis, Tenn. 9:00- 9:15—AppRESs OF WELCOME............ George M. Laughlin 
DP :G—-LOCKED LBSIONS..ncacacedcncecccccoeeocecseceosscoccd nena D. Becker 9 :15- 9 :30 —PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS srteeceeneeeneeneereeeeneed A. C. Hardy 
9 :30—CervicAL AND Upper Dorsat................ Warren W. Custis 9 30--9:50- I —_ gat bag =a rocscepimate ge ee i 
10:00—THE DORSAL AREA. ..ccccceesceeeeneeeneeeene W. 5 OO ie eee Vame  omeG LO L e ee 
10:30 Sacro-IL1acs meerereies gE pieced pial E. R. Lyda GENERAL PRACTITIONER..........--0---+---0-20- T. M. King 
11-12 [TREATMENT AND CARE OF FEET................-.-- John M. Hiss 10 :30-10 :50—INTERRELATIONSHIP OF EYE, EAR, NOSE AND 
THROAT WITH OTHER HEALTH PROBLEMS...... 
; THURSDAY : ’ Curtis Brigham 
BD CRRVICAL, REGION secs cvenscieenersovssenseeve H. V. Halladay = 4) .¢9_1]-2 ‘ye. Ear, Nose AND THROAT 
9:00—LUMBAR TECHNIC................c.ecscecsecesecescseeees R. N. MacBain RAB Sete cen C. E. Abegglen 
9 :30—AprLiep SpiNAL MECHANICS..........George S. Rothmeyer — 1] -30-11:50—THE CONTROL OF FLUID PRESSURES OF THE 
TAP 00 — LANNE ARUS nn oecsiscccccecereseccetsteeceencennncce AEaty Parker Eve, Ear, NoSE AND THROAT............-..------------ 
11-12—Foot........ passe eucs acest oatede HEE DIS oa ONS ee nn. Ohi ees cane tener George V. Webster 
1:30- 1:50—THeE RELATION ~ BETWEEN Eye, Ear, Nose, 
FRIDAY TuHrRoAT AND Petvic Lestons........0. T. Buffalow 
Ee | a a os acassenevseesereseceesseeesseorge H. Meyer 2:00- 2:20—DrAINAGE AND Diet 1n HEAD DISEASES........ 
9 :00—DorsaL Tecuni a ee ee GS n nase ee eee an mene Omen Ra ee we W. O. Medaris 
9:30--RIGHTING THE Rips sssossncresesecesevesscoe ONL SEs Ey Wee 2:30- 2:50—Our Duties to Pupiic SPEAKERS AND 
10:30—Upver Dorsat....... wovweA. F. MeWilliams NRG is sacrersebco sr ersete cece stresinstoitirrced EK. C. Brann 
11:30—TeEcHNIc AND TREATMENT OF ARTHRITIS DEFORMANS 3:00- 3:20—THeE MECHANISM oF THE VoIce Box........... 
Sl gOS TAIN She aan PA Pusiler sv csssessieen ares cauesotaciriedessyandeesiubnceceaGtesns aon ae 
Se 3:30- 3:50—Nervous DISORDERS OF THE LARYNX.. 
WURGIRONR SOR =. Thompson 
Harry W. Forbes, Los Angeles 4:00- 4:20—TueE Tonsit QUESTION..........................M. M. Brill | 
Charles Spencer, Los Angeles NOTE:—Ten minutes for discussion is allowed after | 
Charles Hazzard, New York City each paper. | 
Charles Muttart, Philadelphia THURSDAY 
9 :00- 9:20—THE PERITONSILLAR ARBSCESS..............A. C. Hardy 


9 :30- 9:50-—-ELECTROCOAGULATION OF ‘TONSILS — INDICA- 
TIONS AND CONTRAINDICATIONS....Eva W. Magoon 


SECTION PROGRAM 10 :00-10 :20—PropHyYLAXIS IN ORAL SEpPSIS.............. F. J. Cohen 
Art of Practice 10 :30-10:50—THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE SYNCYTIAL CELL 
H. I. MAGOUN, Scottsbluff, Chairman TO CANCER OF THE MOUTH........ Robert D. Emery 
11 :00-11 :20—SupacuTe LARYNGITIS.............-.-.------+---- Ben Kesler 
First Day 11 :30-11 :50—COoMMON COLDS ...............-20:c0:eceeeeeeeeees G. W. Perrin 
THE OFFICE 1:30- 1:50—TuHe Erumoip LapyrintH—Its RELATION TO 
> , , ‘ 4 eee SYstemic DISEASE ......-. L. S. Larimore 
2:00 p. m.—Planning Your Office and Furnishing It 200- 2:0—Way Ocnate?... C. J. Gaddis 
Frank M. Vaughn, Boston 2 :30- 2:50—NASAL LOC KAGE, Irs CAUSES, EFFECTS AND 
2:40 p. m.—Expressing Your Personality in Your Office REMEDIES mes _..........Charles M. La Rue 
E. O. Millay, Montreal 3:00- 3:20—SPHENOPALATINE GANGLION NEUROSES...... 
3:20 p. m.—Equipping Your Office for the Practice o. _ aatatatnasnentsesesnseneesssnsnsenensessteetesetensssesesenes AC, K. Struble 
Osteopathy. 3:30- 3:50-—EvALUATING THE RHINOLOGICAL FACTOR IN 
Arthur D. Becker, Kirksville BRONCHIAL ASTHM ae Fe Chandler 
‘ x : tae ; 4:00- 4:20—Accrssory SINUSES Charles C. Reid 
4:00 p. m.—Modern Business Methods in the Doctor’s 
Office. . FRIDAY 
A. N. Hepler, President of Income Guaranty Company, 9 :00- 9:20—OstropatHic CONCEPT OF INTRANASAL 
South Bend NN oa as oe H. L. Collins 


9 :30- 9:50—A CoMMon ERkoR IN SUBMUCOUS RESECTION 


sk sesibuedeec dt oamcapionient onapuaenescorsacniveahadiiel -R. P. Baker 


Second Day 10 :00-10 :20—A CONSERVATIVE ME THOD OF TREATMENT OF 
THE DOCTOR THE NASAL ACCESSORY SINUSES............--.-c0--0-<- 
2:00 p. m.—Work While You Work. SO seenenpenaannees™ on socennnennsumeesenererenearene W. V. Goodfellow 
C. J. Gaddis, Chicago 10 :30-10 :50 BLINDNEss ( AUSED BY CERVICAL LESION, AND 
2-40 si nails: Sia ian Maa CorrECT TREATMENT peeiceecrereeenenets K. J. Clements 
6.0U Dp. mi. ay ; ; 11 :00-11:20—Tue SItenr ANTRUM ............. James D. Edwards 
Warren B. Davis, Long Beach 11 :30-11:50—Tur NoN-opERATIVE TREATMENT OF CATARACT 
Dame OMe Stanley M. Hunter 
G. M. Laughlin, Kirksville 1 :30- 1:50—FocaL INFECTION IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 
4:00 p. m.—Personal Salesmanship for the Doctor. DEAFNESS.......... ...--H. J. Marshall 
C. Ross Corbin, Sales Manager A. S. Aloe Comnany, 2:00- 2:20-—THe TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS COMPLICATED 
St. Louis with CHRONIC OTITIS MEDIA..............-.2-.-0------ 
sis editial iheciebaniepesonieeenseeaaccemanny .-Channing B. Ewing 
Third Day 2:- 2:5 ~ZINc IONIZATION IN CHRONIC ere . 
. > Se a er a ee er cre ees ae ane De Pe RO ee 1 x. Russe 
THE PATIENT 3:00- 3:20—OTITIS . MEDIA....2.....-.-.-.----ececcecececeeeeceee- D. A. Bragg 
2:00 p. m.—Business Contact with the Patient. 3 :30- 3:50—AcuTE Otitis MEDIA.............-.---- W. O. Galbreath 
Eva W. Magoon, Providence 4:00- 4:20—OsTEOPATHIC TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS.........- 
2:40 p. m.—Professional Contact with the Patient.  «-_—___Cisrwrassoeenenncnsecncesncnsecncecnseensnstensessecensncsnncosnenenes T. J. Ruddy 
George V. Webster, Carthage SATURDAY 
3:20 p. m.—The Patient in the Home. RESEARCH DAY 
W. Curtis Brigham, Los Angeles 9 :00- 9:15—OSTEOPATHIC SURGERY ccc... H. L. Collins 
4:00 p. m.—Seeing Ourselves As Others See Us. 9:20- 9:35—OsTEOPATHIC FINGER SURGERY.......................... 


Pers. Same! Ti. Riernmer, Ranens City 8 rrcicnepssencanstcccesuseoeecncencn nemeseesns Stanley M. Hunter 
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9:40- 9:55—Hay Fever AND ALLIED DISEASES.........-...------- 
Charles C. Reid 











10 :00-10:15—AtTropHic RHINITIS.............-.--.-- W. V. Goodfellow 
eS oe L. S. Larimore 
10 :40-10:55—VINCENT’S ANGINA..........-..0-c0---20-cee0- H. J. Marshall 
11 :00-11:15—TREATMENT AND SURGERY OF TONSILS.........----- 

CREE Pee ee ere eaemere nee. C. E. Abegglen 
11 2-11 -35—_ Dears... James D. Edwards 
11 :40-11 :55—-RUNNING EARs .....................--- Channing B. Ewing 
ee Ee ee oS; |, a ee A. C. Hardy 
1:50- 2:05—Cataract TREATMPNT—A NEW CONCEPTION 

SS Mr A at oe I oe T. J. Ruddy 
2-310- 2:25—Orex: Acwora........... Charles M. La Rue 
i | ere E. C. Brann 


The committee would like to take this opportunity to 
thank the participants in the program for their prompt replies 
and cooperation in the arrangement of these papers. We 
have tried to make this a varied program and so are intro- 
ducing a number of osteopathic specialists who have been 
very successful in osteopathic ophthalmology and otolaryng- 
ology. Our president, Dr. A. C. Hardy, announces that the 
Kirksville hospital is equipped and ready to receive all surgi- 
cal cases, and there will be a number of operators on hand 
to attend to your patients. Practically every surgical technic 
in the departments of ophthalmology and otolaryngology, in- 
cluding cataracts, mastoidectomies, and radical treatment of 
the sinuses, will be demonstrated. If you have any surgical 
cases or patients desiring treatment for deafness, sinusitis or 
eye disorders, it is essential that you write Dr. Hardy at the 
Kirksville hospital immediately, as a number of the surgeons 
on the program have many applicants on their waiting lists, 
and the clinic will be crowded for time. 

A general survey of the papers submitted to the commit- 
tee showed some marked changes in osteopathic ophthalmol- 
ogy and otolaryngology and several new and original technics 
will be demonstrated at this convention. 

If you fail to attend the Kirksville meeting, you will miss 
a surgical treat, as, judging from the applications for exami- 
nation and operation by various osteopathic celebrities, this 
meeting will be a postgraduate course which has never been 
equaled in the history of the O. & O. L. 

Saturday will be research day and the doctors scheduled 
for this department of the convention will be allowed fifteen 
minutes to report their subjects and conclusions regarding 
Charles C. Reid, father of the O. & O. L., and should be 
a profitable one, as the titles would indicate. 

If you are not a member of the O. & O. L. and would 
like to attend this convention of the osteopathic special- 
ists, you may write Dr. W. O. Medaris of Rockford, IIli- 
nois, as no one will be wl'owed to attend these meetings 
or operations at the hospitals without a badge of member- 
ship. 

A number of the specialists will demonstrate their 
new and original technics with lantern slides and movies. 
Another big feature of this convention is that no speaker 
may read his paper, but must lecture from notes or out- 
lines. The papers as a whole, however, will be printed 
in the Journal of the O. & O. L. after the convention. 

The convention will open Wednesday morning, Au- 
gust 1, and close Saturday afternoon about 3 o’clock, Au- 
gust 4. The schedule of surgical operations and original 
papers will be as follows: 

Surgical operations at the Kirksville hospitals, 7:00 
a. m. to 9:00 a. m. 

Original papers, 9:00 a. m. to 12:00 noon. 

Luncheon and committee meetings, 12:00 noon to 
1:30 p. m. 

Original papers, 1:30 p. m. to 4:30 p. m. 

Clinic examinations, 4:30 p. m. to 6:00 p. m. 
James D. Epwarpbs, 
Chairman, Program Committee. 


MEETING OF AMERICAN COLLEGE 
OF OSTEOPATHIC SURGEONS 
The third annual business meeting of the American 
College of Osteopathic Surgeons will be held at Kirks- 
ville, Saturday, August 4. 
There are a number of new applicants who have ful- 
filled the preliminary requirements for membership. 


A large amount of new business covering -the or- 
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ganization’s activities is planned for in order to increase 
its scope of usefulness. 

A detailed program of the meeting has been forwarded 
to all members and a banner attendance is anticipated 

The scientific section consisting of papers on original 
research work in osteopathic surgery and surgical clinics 
will be held in connection with the surgical section of the 
A. O. A. convention program in the Laughlin and A. S. O. 
hospitals, August 6 to 10. 





CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN OSTEO- 
PATHIC INTERNIST ASSOCIATION 
KIRKSVILLE, MO., AUG. 3, 4 

The American Osteopathic Internist Association will 
hold its convention and program in the Administration 
building, Kirksville, Friday and Saturday, August 3 and 4. 

The first program of the association was held in this 
building four years ago. This meeting proved a great suc- 
cess. There was an excellent attendance and considerable 
discussion, and all in all, everyone felt that it had con- 
tributed something of real value. 

This year the program will be unusually good. Dr. 
Clarence V. Kerr of Cleveland has charge of the program, 
and this assures us of a worth while program. He is ar- 
ranging for clinics, and the larger part of the program this 
year will be devoted to clinical diagnosis, utilizing clinical 
material. The details will be published next month. How- 
ever, those who are interested in better diagnostic work 
will find these two days full of valuable material. Dis- 
cussions will be in order. 

The program is not limited to the membership, but 
any in the profession who are interested may feel per- 
fectly free to attend. A cordial invitation is extended to 
you. 

The purpose of the American Osteopathic Internist 
Association is to promote better diagnosis. Your presence 
will be substantial evidence that our profession is inter- 
ested in better diagnosis and your help in furthering better 
diagnostic study will give osteopathy a better standing in 
your community. 

S. V. Rornuck, President. 


AT KIRKSVILLE 

All local committees are working at top speed. The 
housing committee has a firm grip on all available space 
for living quarters and we are confident that every visi- 
tor will be taken care of comfortably. 

The committee on decorations has let contracts to a 
St. Louis firm and we are assured that this old town will 
be adorned in the gayest of robes. 

The entertainment committee has chartered special 
trains for the side trip to Macon and the big parade of 
the convention will, undoubtedly, be a thriller. 

Kirksville citizens, it appears, are determined that 
hospitality shall reign supreme and that all who come 
will want to stay on or come again. 


H. G. 


Swanson. 


MOTORING TO KIRKSVILLE 

We would like to say for the benefit of the osteopathic 
profession, and especially those who are contemplating driv- 
ing to Kirksville to attend the National Convention during 
the week of August 6, that the Missouri roads are now in 
very good condition. 

The main trunk lines both north, south, east and west 
are practically all paved, and to reach Kirksville by way of 
St. Louis or Kansas City, they should take No. 40 to Colum- 
bia, Mo., and from Columbia to Kirksville, No. 63. This gives 
them a paved road the entire distance through the state. 
From the north they should strike No. 63, which comes from 
Bloomfield and Des Moines direct to Kirksville, and is prac- 
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tically all paved or graveled from the state line. Also take 
No. 63 from the south, direct to Kirksville. 

Within a few days there will be sent to every member 
of the profession a detailed map, showing these routes. Kirks- 
ville will provide ample parking space for all cars. We will 
also have a camping place for those who desire to come and 
camp out during the convention. 

We have arranged for a complete canvass of the town 
which began June 15, to list all available rooms for the ac- 
commodation of our visitors. Immediately thereafter, all 
those who ‘applied for rooms were notified as to their assign- 
ments. 

The citizens have arranged for ample funds to take care 
of the following: Decoration of the convention hall, 








LAKE AND GROUNDS AT STILL-HILDRETH 
SANATORIUM 


Where the Convention delegates will be Dr. and Mrs. Hildreth’s guests. 


THE 





GOLF 
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MAILED FOR ONE CENT 


grounds, and city in general; providing for three bands in 
the grand parade; the furnishing of a quartette who will 
give music whenever needed at any of the sessions; music 
and entertainment for a grand ball and reception to be given 
on the night of August 6; numerous prizes for various stunts 
to be staged in the big parade. 

These matters are being looked after by Dr. Asa Willard, 
Missoula, Mont., and doubtless all who are desirous of com- 
peting for these prizes ought to get in touch with Dr. Willard 
in regard to same. 

We wish to assure the profession that nothing is being 
left undone here to provide for their comfort and entertain- 
ment while in our city. 

FE. CoNNER, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 








THE DAIRY AT MACON, MO. 
Where the dairy products for Still-Hildreth patients come from. 











A. O. G. A. TOURNAMENT 


8 a. m. Wednesday, August 8, Kirksville Country Club 





INTERNATIONAL TROPHY FOR CLASS A, 36 HOLES 
Won by Wm. B. Lamb ‘1926, C. H. Morris 1927 





PERPETUAL CUPS FOR ALL CLASSES 
with Prizes for Low Gross and Low Net 


KE: ¢..©: S$. 
TROPHY 
Perpetual 


STILL-HILDRETH 
SANATORIUM 
TROPHY 


Perpetual 


GEORGE STILL 
MEMORIAL 
TROPHY 
Perpetual 





Tournanent Fee $2.00 Life Membership $3.00 


Greens Fee $1.00 


Send check at once to Secretary, Wm. B. Lamb, Gregory Bldg., Howell, Mich. 





AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC GOLF ASSOCIATION 
DAVID E. PEARL, Tournament Chairman 
care of Dr. J. V. McManis 
Kirksville, Mo. 


WM. B. LAMB 


Secretary, Howell, Mich. 


C. H. MORRIS 


President, Chicago 
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Thirty-Second Annual Convention and Exhibit 
of the 


AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 
Kirksville, Mo., Aug. 6-11, 1928 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE KIRKSVILLE COLLEGE OF OSTE- 
OPATHY AND SURGERY, WHERE THE CENTENNIAL CON- 
VENTION WILL BE HELD 


Convention Exhibitors 


The following is an incomplete list of exhibitors who 
have taken space at the Kirksville College of Osteopathy 
and Surgery for our Thirty-second Annual Convention 
the week of August 6th. 
are pending, but cannot be announced definitely at this 


Reservations for other spaces 


time: 


EXHIBITOR BOOTH 
EEE ee ae ee Ree eae eee ee ee STE eT 56 
141 Washington St., Taunton, Mass. 
Antiseptic and Germicide. 
et i eect aoa bins eonaen 41 


1819 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Surgical, Laboratory and Therapeutic Equipment. 


PN TR on ee ees Re ees St ceaht ait: 6 
30 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, III. 
Pharmaceuticals. 


PO i oa ia EE iets 1 
29 W. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Medical Books. 

I Oe me ii sciences 53 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Lactro-Dextrin. 

SPU NR RR seas resent nenaces 60 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Surgical Supplies. 

Bloomona Manufacturing Co.......................ccceccececescceoeesse 24-A 


301 N. Cherry, Cameron, Mo. 
“Bloomona” Treating Robe. 


EXHIBITOR BOOTH 

Boehm Surgical Instrument Corp... ..-ccccecccscccscevsorecs 71-B 
47 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Surgical Supplies. 

Bristol-Myers Co. ........... aa cal a oa 5 
75 West St., New York, N. Y. 
Ipana Toothpaste and Sal Hepatica. 

| eae nes Re Re ne 58 
1115-17 N. Franklin St., Chicago, III. 
Therapeutic Lamps. 

I SRI iisicsiceccccscececsinitcninicinnnnnnlennnacemeiadias 49 
Milton, Wis. 
Electrotherapeutic Equipment. 

Camperon’s Sermical Specie Ce, ances cnicecncccsncesescsssscsverssees 36 
666 West Division St., Chicago, III. 
Electro-Surgical Instruments. 

Comte TI. ooo 37 
410-424 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Shoes. 

Chicamo Gollewe oF Cate rita y anna aca sicicccccccccccsccscccscicsessees 
5200 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 

College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons.............. 
721 S. Griffin Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ee Oa nae ene a SND et 26-27 
3030 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mechanical Treatment Table. 

Ee EE Fe Fe ie criteria 35 


163-7 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
Antiphlogistine. 
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NATIONAL IN SCOPE — SCIENTIFIC IN CHARACTER 
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THESE CHOICE EXHIBIT SPACES 
cover portions of three floors in the Administration Building of the Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery. The headquarters building 
is located in the center of this college city, convenient to hotels, hospitals, business houses and railroads. 


Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy..................... 


720 6th Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Deshell Laboratories, Inc. ............................ 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 
Petrolagar. 


0 a aS: eee 
2213 Morton Ave., Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
Obstetrical Apparatus. 


Ellis Mfg. Co. Poe ee an ee eres 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Carbon Arc Lamp. 


I NS Ei aid daiiiccrecdentasindemnceanaspnninincesl oat = 


640 W. 215th St., New York, N. Y. 


Bacillus Bulgaricus Cultures. 


The Harrower Laboratory, Inc. ................. 
Glendale, Calif. 
Endocrine Products. 


Horlicks’ Malted Milk Corp........---.--2----- 
Racine, Wis. 
Malted Milk. 


Income Guaranty Co, ........... : penance 


South Bend, Ind. 
Accident and Health Insurance. 


Kalak Water Co. of New York, Inc. ..... 
6 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Mineral Water. 
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Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery.......... 


2105 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


eet on a ae eR 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Health Bran. 


Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery....... 


Kirksville, Mo. 
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EOGeIOEs F VOMGIES CO. oso 48 
4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Infant Food. 


Cy eae ge, Sc ee a seatmeoicnaes 57 
Columbus, Ohio. 
“Foot Friend” Shoes. 

Lippincott Co., rare Oe seibadabiiaiiua ia & 
227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Medical Books. 

a ds 9 
Kirksville, Mo. 
Mechanical Treatment Table. 

Macklin, Dr. J. W.. ....... Se ess Pec palin te i 10 
Anita, Iowa. 
Mechanical Treatment Table. 

ee ee a Ca ee ere “ee 
1118 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Electrotherapeutic Equipment. 

UN ee eects = $3 
177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Infant’s Food. 

Merrell Co., William S, ............. Be i i pel ea ee 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pharmaceuticals. 

Mosby a re 52 
3525 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Medical Books. 

Nature-Tread Co., of Illinois, Inc. -...........----.....-0c..------.-- 38 
655 S. Wells, St., Chicago, Il. 
Arch Supports. 

fe ee a Ce eee 44 


381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Medical Books. 
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fe Eh, EE. aac eae ene on eee 24-B 
2410 Ogden Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Electrotherapeutic Equipment. 

igs, i aa Pane eae nrc renee a Ce nT stants « 
Stoneham Post Office, Boston, Mass. 
Cod Liver Oil and Nepto Lotion. 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy................ a 
19th and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Chemical Co,, Citas. Th. ots. 51 
i117 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
Milk of Magnesia, Toothpaste, etc. 

Professional Encurance CO. noises iin 7 
Iowa Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Physicians’ Protective Insurance. 

Dr. A: Reed Cushion Shoes..................-< secsnessnesensansoesnee 40 
North Sangamon and Huron Sts., Chicago, IIl. 

Research Institute, A. T. Still... ——--—-----eoveoreovecneoee 
Care Dr. Louisa Burns, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Saunders Co., W.. B.. -..---.-.-.-------sec-csnnscscscseceenssesstonnensennsenenes 34 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Medical Books. 

Savage Products Distributing Corp...............----.------ 21 


Utica, N. Y. 
Health Motor. 


ge. ERE ieee ory ee ea noe ee aoe ee Eee 32 
65 E. Lake St., Chicago, III. 
Surgical and Therapeutic Equipment. 


Taplin, Dr. George........... Sp uiiseesabadis eer iiscsishe tenis oS eee: 11 
541 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Mechanical Treatment Table. 


Wareer @ Co. Tec. Won: TR. ccc deta 25 
113-123 W. 18th St., New York, N. Y. 
Agarol. 

ope eS eee eee ee nee eer 10 


474 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Office Coats. 


em a hh ite 72 
137 West 62nd St., Chicago, Ill. 
Mineral Water, 


CONVENTION TRANSPORTATION 


For those who wish to travel by way of La Plata, on 
the Santa Fe, it will be possible to purchase round-trip 
tickets at the special rate to that point as well as Kirks- 
ville. However, to check baggage, one would have to 
hold a Kirksville ticket. These La Plata tickets may be 
had on the same identification certificates as for Kirks- 
ville. There will be plenty of cars and busses at La Plata 
to take the visitors to Kirksville. 

If anyone desires to remain in Kirksville or vicinity 
longer than is allowed by the regular fare-and-one-third 
rate (which includes the k. C. O. S. Postgraduate 
Course), a special rate of fare-and-three-fifth may be pur- 
chased which will give thirty days return limit. 

The auto tourists need have no fears about Missouri 
roads for all-weather highways will take one to Kirksville 
from most any border of the Show-Me State. From east 
and northeast points, probably the best route would be 
to travel via Hannibal, Mo., going from there over the 
Ocean-to-Ocean highway to Macon, thence north to 
Kirksville over No. 63. Or, one may route through St. 
Louis, leaving there over No. 40 to Columbia, Mo., thence 
north over No. 63 to Kirksville. 

From the west, southwest or northwest, the best route 
is through Kansas City. Take No. 40 out of Kansas City 
to Columbia, thence north on No. 63 to Kirksville. The 
Ocean-to-Ocean highway between Macon and St. Joseph 
is not entirely finished so that in bad weather, this route 
from the west via St. Joseph should be avoided. One could 
route via St. Joseph, hoping for dry weather, and upon 
reaching that point could re-route via Kansas City if the 
roads were not good, there being pavement from St. 
Joseph to Kansas City. 

From points north of Kirksville, there is a break in all- 
weather roads from Ottumwa, Iowa, to Lancaster, Mo. 
This stretch of about forty miles is a very good dirt road, 
but in wet weather might give a little trouble. The high- 
ways in southern Iowa are not surfaced and we would 
therefore recommend that routings be made to avoid this 
district if possible. However, in good weather the roads 
in that territory are very fine. 

There will be plenty of good camping accommoda- 
tions in Kirksville for auto tourists, and it is expected that 
a large portion of the conventioners will travel by car. 
Whether by steel rail or concrete trail, let’s all head for 
Kirksville in August. 

H. E. Litton, D.O. 


Transportation Chairman, Nebraska City, Neb. 
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To the Members of the Osteopathic Profession 


UST a line to say to you that Kirksville is putting forth super- 
WY human efforts to give you the greatest A. O. A. convention 
ever, and everything is rounding out splendidly. 


IIE citizens of Macon are now organized and ready to serve 

to the convention a barbecue unexcelled in any city in the 
land. The committees are all appointed and the same energetic, 
hustling people of four years ago are back of it. We invite all 
osteopathic physicians, with their families or sweethearts, attend- 
ing the convention at Kirksville, to visit Macon on Thursday 
afternoon, August 9. All arrangements are now completed for 
the convenience and comfort of our guests and we invite you to 
come and inspect the institution. We will have plenty of good 
music on the grounds at the pavilion and everyone will be free to 
spend the afternoon picnicking on the beautiful campus of the 
institution. 


T six o'clock the barbecue will be served, after which there 

will be some interesting features pulled off that we hope 
every visitor will enjoy. After that the barn dance and the pavilion 
dance. 


N this connection we wish to say if there are any who care to 

bring bathing suits with them, there will be bathing from 
four to five in the afternoon and again from seven until eight in 
the evening. The lake is full of beautiful, perfectly clear water. 
It is the desire of the management of the Still-Hildreth Sanato- 
rium and the citizens of Macon to do everything possible to give 
to the members of the profession who honor us with their presence 
a delightful, enjoyable afternoon and evening. 


A. G. HILDRETH, D.O. 
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Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 


Crass OF JUNE, ’28 


HISTORY OF THE SENIOR CLASS 
This history, like most others, must begin at the be- 
ginning and end—well, is there ever an end? We might 
begin at the first day with ‘.s vivid impressions, and re- 
late other unforgettable experiences, but we shall only 
In later life, every individual looks back on 
To some it 


generalize. 
college life and sees a certain picture of it. 
was all work and study; to others the basis of real friend- 
ship; to one group, it was a career; to another group an 
age of frivolity; while to still others the picture contained 
an ideal emerging out of them all. 

During the freshman year, the class of ’28 suffered a 
rather benign existence. Organization of the class by Dr. 
A. H. Leeds, sophomore president, was a quiet affair in 
comparison to similar events in subsequent years. The 
officers at this time comprised: Florenz Smith, president; 
Harry Hessdorfer, vice-president; Anna Sollenberger, sec- 
retary; and Walter Spill, treasurer. The outstanding event 
of the year, the freshman dance, was held in the Adelphi 
Hotel, enjoyed by all who were there. 

At the onset of the sophomore year, it was discovered 
that several of our fellows had fallen by the wayside, but 
unlike the adage of the rolling stone, we had gathered 
some new moss, in the personnel of Alton Robins, Clif- 
ford Symington, Morton Engle, and Mrs. Fern Steenbergh. 
Officers elected in the early part of the year were as fol- 
lows: G. W. Bowlby, president; Harry Hessdorfer, vice- 
president; Anna Sollenberger, secretary; Walter Spill, 
treasurer. The sophomore hop, crowning event of the year, 
was conducted in the Rittenhouse Hotel. The reputation 


First row, from left to right: Engel, deTilleman, Feistal, 
Eaton, Sollenberger, Symington, Barnes, Hadjili, Talmage, 
Clarksen, Fish. 

Second row, left to right: Gosper, Johnson, Jennings, 
Cargill, Swift, Spear, Miller, Gould, Bixby, Maulfair, John- 
son, Colvin. ' 





of P. C. O. as a matrimonial bureau, did not suffer during 
this year. Those succumbing to the wiles of Dan Cupid 
were Jean Johnston and Vladimir deTilleman, Harry Hess- 
dorfer, Clifford Symington, while the wedding of Anna 
Sollenberger to Dr. Ernest A. Johnson took place late in 
the summer preceding the junior year. The election of 
class officers for the junior year converted our little class 
room into a veritable battle ground, one of the most un- 
pleasant events of our sophomore year. After the smoke 
and dust and a few other things of battle had cleared away 
Harry Hessdorfer was elected president; Charles Young, 
vice-president; Richard Ammerman, treasurer; and Flor- 
ence Cargill, secretary. 

The junior year brought with it greater responsibili- 


The office of 
vice-president left vacant by the decision of Charles Young 


ties, clinically, scholastica'ly, and socially. 


to continue his studies at the Kirksville College, was filled 
most capably by Morgan von Lohr. The class was aug- 
mented by two new members, Robert Wiley, who contin- 
ued his studies after an absence, and Dr. Samuel Bailey, a 
Kirksville graduate, of some years back. After much de- 
bate, The Synapsis, under the able guidance of Herbert 
Talmage, was published and heralded as the finest year 
book to date. The junior prom, the outstanding social 
event of the college year, held at the Elks Club, proved to 
be a huge success. The remainder of the year passed un- 
eventfully, the elections of senior class officers was as 
follows: Clifford Symington, president; Herbert Ulrich, 
vice-president; Walter Spill, treasurer; Anna Sollenberger, 


Third row, left to right: Howes, Cook, Arbuckle, Minch, 
Smiley, Warren, Hess, Jenkins, Daiber, Hessdorfer, Bowlby, 
Gray, Haupt. 

Fourth row, left to right: 
O'Neal, Atkinson, Galbraith, Brown, 
McCollough, Jennings, Perkins, Clark. 


Dressler, Smith, Laughton, 
Manchester, Francis, 
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secretary; James Eaton, historian; Edmund _ Barnes, 
prophet. 

The senior year, crowning climax of the four-year epoch, 
is now fast drawing to a close and many of our dreams 
having materialized, we find new ones are fast taking their 
places. Again new faces greeted us; Dr. A. H. Leeds, Dr. 
Stewart Francis, Dr. Howard Manchester, Dr. William 
Howes, all graduates of the Kirksville College of Osteopathy, 
William Wright and Donald Brown of last year’s class who 
continued their studies, all fitting into the even tenure of our 
existence. Dan Cupid again made serious inroads on the 
bachelorhood of the class, claiming as his victims at this time 
Herbert Talmage, Harvey Haupt, Edmund Barnes, Jack 
Bradford, Morton Engel, Irving Baker, Harold Galbraith, 
Walter O’Neal, Harriet Gosper and Harold Miller. The out- 
standing event of this year was the concerted effort of the 
fraternal organizations to abolish the animosity that formerly 
existed between the various societies, and to instill in its place 
a feeling of good fellowship and tolerance, thus paving the 
way to far more pleasant associations in the years to come. 

And now the future stretches out before us, and often 
we wonder what it holds for each one of us. For some the 
way is beset with many difficulties and obstacles which must 
be overcome before gaining a measure of success; for others 
the way will be marvelously smooth; some will soar to the 
heights of fame; while others will tread the common road. 
But, no matter the sweetness or the bitterness of the drink, all 
are striving toward a common goal, that we may better fit 
ourselves and be ready to take up the struggle, when those 
who so gallantly have carried on before us begin to falter, 
ever keeping foremost in our minds the truths of that great- 
est of sciences, osteopathy. 

JAMES M. EATON, Class Historian. 


Department of Professional Affairs 


ARTHUR D. BECKER, Chairman 
916 Joshua Green Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 


HOSPITALS AND SANITARIUMS 
GEORGE M. LAUGHLIN, Chairman 
Kirksville, Mo. 





DELAWARE SPRINGS SANITARIUM CONVERTED INTO 
° CITY HOSPITAL 

The Delaware Springs Sanitarium at Delaware, Ohio, 
has been one of the most prominent osteopathic insti- 
tutions devoted to sanitarium and hospital purposes in 
existence. This institution was recently sold to the city 
of Delaware for $135,000 cash to be used as a city hospital 
and opened to members of both professions. 

The most recent owners of the Delaware Springs 
Sanitarium were Dr. Charles M. LaRue of Columbus, Ohio, 
and Dr. James H. Long of Delaware, Ohio. Owing to the 
fact that Dr. Long wished to go to California and to the 
fact that Dr. LaRue and Dr. F. L. Bigsby of Kirksville 
are opening a hospital in Columbus, Ohio, where Dr. 
LaRue has been engaged in practice for eighteen years, 
and also due to the fact that the osteopathic profession 
of the state of Ohio elected not to invest in the Delaware 
Springs Sanitarium in order to perpetuate it as an osteo- 
pathic institution, it was decided by the two owners that 
the above offer should be accepted. They had owned the 
institution for about one and one-half years and had put 
it back on a paying basis, but for the reasons given above 
it was thought best to dispose of this property. 

It is to be regretted that this fine institution was lost to 
the osteopathic profession, but the time has arrived when 
smaller hospital units located in more central and con- 
venient centers are more practical and profitable than the 
larger institutions located in out of the way places. While 
we regret the loss of the Delaware Springs Sanitarium, we 
wish to take this opportunity of expressing our best wishes 
for success to Drs. LaRue and Bigsby in their new undertak- 
ing in Columbus. 


THE O. M. CAN NOW BE 
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MAILED FOR ONE CENT 


LAUTERWASSER SANATORIUM, NEWARK, N. J. 

Dr. R. D. Simpson, who purchased it from Dr. Charles 
Lauterwasser in June, 1927, advises us that he is now 
operating this institution for combined osteopathy and 
hydrotherapy. There are 12 beds, with capacity for about 
18 or 20 beds, and all but contagious, mental and surgical 
cases are accepted. 

The sanatorium was originally started 37 years ago for 
hydrotherapy, but osteopathic treatment was introduced 
11 or 12 years ago. 

MASSACHUSETTS OSTEOPATHIC 

The Saugus Auxiliary No. 1 met on May 7 at the 
home of Dr. Priscilla Flockton, and Dr. R. Kendrick 
Smith spoke on “The Future of Osteopathy.” This auxil- 
lary was planning a benefit motion picture show at the 
Dream Theatre on May 16. 


HOSPITAL 


The Malden Auxiliary met May 16, with the new 
president in the chair. It was recently reported that the 
membership had grown from eight to fifty-nine within 
six weeks. The officers are: president, Mrs. Wm. M. 
Macomber; vice presidents, Mesdames Agnes M. Woods, 
Florence Cadieur, Lida M. Davis, Alice R. Freeman; secre- 
tary, Miss Mildred Crandon; corresponding assistant secre- 
tary, Mrs. F. Cecil Lockwood; treasurer, Mrs. F. R. 
Sawyer. 

M. O. H. NEWS 

Dr. Orel F. Martin sends us a copy of his M. O. H. 
News, the purpose of which is to keep the New England 
osteopaths interested and enthusiastic about the hospital. 

If following issues keep up the standard set by this num- 
ber, there is no doubt it will serve this purpose. 

We may well keep our eye on Boston and that hospital, 
one of the most up-to-date in our osteopathic field. 





Department of Public Affairs 
JOHN A. MacDONALD, Chairman 
160 Newberry St., Boston 


BUREAU OF CLINICS 

VICTOR W. PURDY, Chairman 
Caswell Bldg., Milwaukee 
TRANSFORMATION 

The dream of alchemists of ancient times, who carried 
on weird experiments in an effort to transform base metals 
into gold, may never come true, but even more wonderful 
transformations are in progress all about us in the field 
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of human thought and endeavor. 

Impressions, sensations and bits of information are 
constantly entering the minds of men, being changed in 
form and nature and finding expression. 

The composer of music influenced by a sunset, the 
sight of a beautiful cathedral, or a glimpse into the depths 
of a human heart, transmutes his impressions into music. 
The painter or architect, hearing the music, perhaps, trans- 
forms its motive into a picture or a building. Likewise 
the physician is influenced by his trained powers of per- 
ception which in turn lead him to special study or research. 

Many times the countless impressions we constantly 
receive react one upon another in our minds, and some of 
them are pigeonholed for years in an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of the brain, later to become the source of our in- 
spirations, motives and opinions, the things that give life 
to our work and that shape our courses in our relations 
with those about us. 

The more we see, read and hear, the more we as- 
sociate with our fellows, either at national, state or district 
meetings, as well in our clinics, the more rapidly we ac- 
cumulate impressions, if we are not of the hard-shell 
variety—self-centered and self-sufficient. 

The man who has been acted upon by the influences of 


music, painting, by the illuminating phrases of great 
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writers, and by sympathetic contact with his fellowmen, 
has a power to put into his work that the man of narrow 
experience can never have. 

In osteopathy, as in everything else, the man is the 
thing, and everything that tends to make him bigger, 
stronger, more responsive and sympathetic improves his 
work. That is why many are finding that conducting a 
clinic, or having an active part in one, improves their 
ability to cope with the adversities of man. 


To Dr. Edward S. Merrill o° the Los Angeles Clinical 
Group we are indebted for the following report, written 
by Anne Hare Harrison: 

The magnificent work done in the various depart- 
ments of the Los Angeles Federation of Parent- 
Teacher Associations is better known to those mem- 
bers doing active work daily in the different organiza- 
tions than to the general public. It is hard to realize 
that most of these splendid, self-sacrificing women are 
mothers; some, mothers of children in the elementary 
and grammar schools, some of high-school boys and 
girls, some of college men and women, and some 
have boys and girls grown up and out in the world 
helping to spread the generous gospel of child wel- 
fare; all of them are busy women, whose every hour 
is in demand, and whose hearts are ever responsive to 
the calls of the little one less favored than their own. 
Every department is carried on earnestly and 
efficiently in the interest of children. 


In the nutrition department, thousands of under- 
nourished children are supplied with milk daily. In 
the home and school aid department, little families are 
provided with food and clothing. In the scholarship 
department, boys and girls who would have to leave 
school and go to work, are supplied with money which 
enables them to continue their studies; and a clinic 
where the children of the public schools who need 
med.cal, osteopathic, dental or optical aid are given it 
cheerfully and generously. 

In cooperation with the Ios Angeles Board of 
Education the Los Angeles Parent-Teacher Federa- 
tion is carrying on, and has been for the past eleven 
years, the largest clinic for public school children of 
any in the United States. At present they are operat- 
ing seven clinics in different parts of the city. 

Every morning at nine o’clock, when the clinic 
opens, a long line of little children stands waiting. The 
b g cheery lobby and waiting rooms are filled with 
children who have been brought in or sent in by school 
nurses. In the pleasant, sunny atmosphere of the clinic 
any nervousness or fear disappears. Every little boy and 
girl gets the same gentle consideration from these 
splendid physicians, who give their time without re- 
muneration, that would be tendered the sons and 
daughters of their richest clients. That terror of child- 
hood, an aching tooth, is alleviated and soothed under 
the kindly hands of one of the dentists. Sore throats 
and aching heads, poor eyesight, weary feet, crooked 
spines, and almost any disease common to childhood 
are treated every day in the week. Braces, eye glasses, 
medicine, milk, and even orthopedic shoes are given 
to those children who cannot afford to pay for them. 
Those who can are expected to pay a small fee or 
whatever is possible. Every month 100 or more x-ray 
pictures are taken. From 1,500 to 2,000 children are 
treated in different departments dvring the month. 

Those of you who are not acquainted with this 
splendid work done by the Parent-Teacher Federa- 
tion should visit this clinic some day, and if, at the 
sight of these little people the quick tears come to 
your eyes and a lump rises in your throat, you will 
feel at the same time a wave of gratitude and thank- 
fulness at the thought of the healing power in the 
gentle hands of good men, faithful disciples of the 
Great Physician. You will surely feel proud to know 
that there are men like these, the highest in their pro- 
fession, each a specialist in his own line in both the 
medical and osteopathic schools, who give of their 
talents, their energy and what is more important, 
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their time, to this work of ministering to the least of 
these little ones. 

And so the work of the Parent-Teacher Federa- 
tion goes on—each department striving to do the best 
in its power for the welfare of the little children in our 
city; every member realizing that her effort, though 
small it be today, goes toward the building up and 
maintaining the health, hope and courage of the little 
citizens who will be the strong men and women of 
tomorrow. 

That is indeed a wonderful work, and as Dr. Merrill 
states, it indicates what they are doing continually right 
along with the medical men. 

STATE SOCIETY COOPERATION 

The following letter was sent June first to the mem- 

bers of the Massachusetts Osteopathic Society: 





Dear Doctor: 

Have you a clinic in your community that is serving 
the underprivileged patient? 

Throughout the country during Normal Spine Week 
much work was accomplished in educating the public to 
realize the privilege of osteopathy and many cases of 
curvature in children started on the road to recovery. If 
we can do that for one whole week, surely a little time can 
be spared each week in establishing a regular clinic. If 
you are in any way connected with a free or part-pay 
clinic, let me know, stating incidents, case histories, etc., 
which may prove of interest to the profession. 

If you have no clinic in your vicinity, why not start 
one? I will be glad to cooperate with you. A few doctors 
can easily meet at some regular time and place; you will 
be surprised to find how much your practice will increase 
and how interesting the work will become. 

Let me hear from you. 

Fraternally yours, 
DorotHy SipEROTTOM, 
Massachusetts Chairman of Clinics. 

Each well organized State Society has a chairman of 

clinics who will be glad to cooperate with you. 
THE HARRISBURG OSTEOPATHIC CLINIC 

This clinic has been in operation since 1922, since 
which time it has been steadily increasing as to patients 
and doctors attending. It is open Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday evenings of each week, the doctors 
working one each night in turn. 

The success of the clinic is undoubtedly due to the 
close attention given all cases by the twelve osteopathic 
physicians of Harrisburg, who contribute their services 
free. 

The patient is charged a small fee, and together with 
private contributions, the clinic is kept going nicely. 





If you have a clinic or are interested in one, let us 
know something about it. These facts and items of interest 
are what help someone else to meet their problems. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND EDUCATION 
WARREN B. DAVIS, Chairman 
Long Beach, Calif. 
VALUABLE SERVICE 

There is one phase of the educational work done by 
the A. O. A. that is most important and that few mem- 
bers know about. Whenever you see a knock at oste- 
opathy in any publication in the U. S. did you know that the 
publisher or editor of them received a courteous but strong 
letter from the Central office? This year I have received 
copies of these letters written by Dr. Ray Hulburt and 
the amount of knocking that such letters prevent no one 
can estimate, for the osteopathic cause is now so strong 
that no publisher wants to get his publication into trouble, 
and as a result most of the prominent papers and maga- 
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zines have instructed writers, even medical writers, not 
to knock osteopathy. 

And.in his letters calling attention to the unjust 
knock Dr. Hulburt takes advantage of the situation and 
gives the editor or publisher a nice little talk on the merits 
and educational requirements of osteopathy. 

Dr. Hulburt is the authority in our profession on the 
ethics of advertising and whenever he sees an osteopathic 
physician advertising in an unethical manner he imme- 
diately calls his attention to it, offers his experienced 
services and furnishes copy. 

This is real work but quiet and without much glory 
or shouting in it. It is one of the most important divi- 
sions in the Central office and Dr. Hulburt deserves much 
credit for the good work he has been doing for the past 
several years. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
C. B. ATZEN, Chairman 
408 Omaha National Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The first half of the 70th Congress of the United States 
adjourned May 29, 1928, with 14,113 House rolls and 4,599 
Senate bills introduced. 

Quite a number of these bills were of interest to our 
profession, but none of such vital importance as S. 3936 
to regulate the practice of the healing art in the District of 
Columbia. This bill with an amendment by Senator Cope- 
land, was passed in the Senate on the last day of the ses- 
sion and will be placed on the calendar for the December 
session of the House of Congress, and from all present 
indications, will become a law in due time. 

The bill contains many objectionable features, but on 
the whole, is perhaps an improvement to the existing con- 
ditions in the District where our profession has no legal 
recognition other than a court decision in our favor, and 
therefore is open to abuses such as were performed a little 
over a year ago when osteopathic licenses were granted 
to irregulars on the strength of a few days lectures. At- 
torney Herring is appealing to the postal authorities hop- 
ing to stop such diploma mills in the future. 


INFORMATION AND STATISTICS 
RAY G. HULBURT, Director 


Public Funds Pay For Medical Pyblicity—Oppose 
Osteopathic Physicians in Schools 

The Kansas State Medical Society at its recent an- 
nual meeting authorized a committee to present to the 
governor, the chancellor of the university and the state 
board of regents the medical society’s objections to Dr. 
F. C. Allen, Director of Athletics at the University of 
Kansas. 

The man who precipitated the storm against Allen 
referred to him as, “This man whose name is carried on 
the roster of the university as a D. O.—Doctor of Oste- 
opathy.” (Jour. Am. Osteo. Assn., June, 1928, p. 811.). 

The action was similar to that taken by the Saline 
County (Mo.) Medical Society at Marshall, Sept. 14, 1927, 
in connection with a church school when’ 

It was brought to the attention of the society that 
the examination of students and the care of the athletic 
teams of the Missouri Valley College at Marshall is being 
done by an osteopath; a committee was appointed to con- 
fer with the president of the college on the subject. 

Let it be agreed that the most important function of 
government is to promote the general well-being, and that 
a high state of public health is essential to such well-be- 
ing. Let the fact be recognized that the present-day move- 
ment for governmental promotion of child welfare is in- 
finitely better than the still too-prevalent preparations 
made by all nations for the destruction of human life. Let 
it be understood that the authorities should not only ac- 
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cept, but should even make every effort to secure, the 
best available knowledge and talent for such health en- 
terprises as they undertake. 

Such facts do not justify the monopoly of these ave- 
nues of influential publicity by one branch of the healing 
profession. 

MEDICAL PROPAGANDA CONSTANT STATE EXPENSE 

In connection with the Allen case, Dr. H. C. Wallace, 
Wichita, Kansas, is quoted’ as saying: 

“T happen to know that Dr. Allen does not take an 
active interest in the affairs of his profession, but de- 
votes his time to the work at the university.” He said, 
however, that if Allen were really guilty of taking ad- 
vantage of his position to spread propaganda, that would 
be unfair conduct and should be condemned “for. the 
same reason that we condemn such practices which are 
being continually carried on by the medical profession, 
at the expense of the state, through the board of health. 

“It appears that the medical profession is annoyed to 
have ‘this man’s name carried on the roster of the uni- 
versity as a D.O.’” 

Dr. Wallace’s reference to the state board of health as 
spending public money to spread propaganda is a reminder 
of the vast flood of such material constantly being distrib- 
uted by federal, state and local governmental agencies. 


ONE BUREAU NEARLY MILLION PIECES YEARLY 


For instance, the United States Public Health Service 
claims’ to have distributed 807,228 separate pieces of health 
literature during the calendar year, 1926 
in furtherance of its program of informing the people 
of the United States of the science of health. 1“ 
This figure does not include any reprint or article issued 
prior to 1926, of which quite a large number were dis- 
tributed. . Only the new literature prepared 
during the year was included. There were 
147,528 separate pamphlets on various health topics. 

Glancing at the output for last year we may be sure what 
part of those 147,528 pamphlets were like. Let us take a 
few typical examples from 1927. There was the report* of a 
radio talk prepared by the New York Department of Health, 
based on a statement by Dr. Simon Flexner, director of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, on the subject 
“Medical science and animal experimentation.” In addition to 
Dr. Flexner’s connection with the Rockefeller Institute, he 
was carried on the roster of the state of New York as an 
M.D. and chairman of the Public Health Council of the State 
Department of Health. Apart from the question of salary, 
public money was used to distribute the propaganda quoted 
below: 


~ 


QUININE, PNEUMONIA, GASTRIC ULCER 


Twelve years have been added to the span of human 
life during the past thirty years as a result of the em- 
ployment of animals for the study of the physiology and 
pathology of man. Dr. Flexner mentions dig- 
italis in heart disease, quinine for malaria, safe drugs in 
place of more dangerous opiates to induce sleep, anti- 
toxin for diphtheria, vaccines for lockjaw, hydrophobia 
and typhoid fever and insulin which he states has made 
happy the lives of hundreds of thousands of sufferers 
from diabetes. 

(The quinine claim is not quite clear in view of the gen- 
erally accepted view that its use was learned by the medics 
from the South American Indians centuries ago.) 

In the release’ on “Lobar pneumonia” distributed for 
radio use, it was stated that 

The treatment of pneumonia calls for the services 
of a skilled physician. . This broadcast to which 
you have just listened is furnished by the U. S. Treasury 
Department, Bureau of the Public Health Service, at 
Washington. Any members of the radio audience wish- 
ing to procure free information concerning various dis- 
eases and their prevention, may obtain such information 
by addressing a request to the Bureau of U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

The men responsible for that are carried on the roster 
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of the United States Government as M.D.’s, and public money 
used to distribute their propaganda. 
In the statement on “Gastric Ulcer’® it was said: 

These tests can be applied only by a physician as- 
sisted usually by a trained laboratorian. Many 
gastric and duodenal ulcers heal without an operation, if 
carefully treated and if the patient cooperates con- 
scientiously with the physician. 

URGE PEOPLE BOOST AND SUPPORT HOSPITALS 
Surgeon General Cummings, of the United States Public 
Health Service, who is carried on the roster as an M.D., sent 
a letter’ on May 5, 1927, to medical officers in charge of 
Marine Hospitals, urging the observance of National Hos- 
pital Day. Mimeographed material was enclosed to serve 
as the basis for newspaper stories in which there was much 
about hospitals in general and the statement was made that 
the 
success [of every hospital] is proportioned to 
the ease with which it concentrates the latest triumphs of 
surgery and medicine, the newest tools of research and 
the most highly trained specialists in every disease. 
It was also explained for newspaper transmission to the 
public that 
The Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service wishes to emphasize the following 
points : 
; Your cooperation in your community to- 
Ww ard the. proper observance of this day will be a direct 
contribution to the cause of public health and welfare. 

: The hospitals in your city are your insti- 
tutions. As citizens you are interested in seeing 
that adequate equipment of this kind exists in your com- 
munities and that it is the best that can be procured. 

Naturally, that superstate and superchurch institution, the 
American College of Surgeons, can tell us that such hospitals 
must be not only well equipped, but also standardized. 

BOOK ON CARE OF SICK 

One of the more ambitious publications put out by the 
United States Public Health Service is a 318-page book*: 
“Prevention of disease and care of the sick; How to keep 
well and what to do in case of sudden illness,” in the preface 
to which the layman reads: 

When there is sickness always send for a physician, 
if one is within reach, in order that the patient may re- 
ceive the best attention available. 

The writers of this book, which is published and dis- 
tributed at public expense, are carried on the government 
roster as M.D.’s. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT “WIDESPREAD MEDICAL 
ACTIVITY” 


Of course the United States Public Health Service is 
only one of a vast number of Federal agencies interested in 
medical work and propaganda, in which the workers are car- 
ried on the roster as M.D.’s, and whose output is unblush- 
ingly paid for and distributed by public money. 

The Government printing office produced an excerpt 
from an address by the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. (Dr.) 
Hubert Work,’ before the California Medical Association, in 
which he said: 

The Department of the Interior is a widespread 
medical activity of the Government, which carries out 
its health activity from the frozen fastness of the north 
by means of a floating hospital on the Yukon River in 
Alaska, to the medical care and treatment of the Semi- 
nole Indians in the subtropical Evergtades of Florida; 
from its magnificent institutions of research, education, 
remedial care and disease prevention on the east in 
Washington, D. C., to the semi-tropical shores of the 
Hawaiian Islands on the west. 

Between these widely divergent points, the many and 
varied activities of this department, all encompassed un- 
der the general head of medicine, are almost startling in 
the breadth of their scope and in the means by which they 
are carried out. 

Our Bureau of Education makes investigations of 
the status of physical education and hygiene in Ameri- 
can colleges; of educational and recreational features of 
summer camps; of the health of teachers of this country 
with reference to longevity, absence on account of illness, 
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conditions affecting health, etc.; assists in campaigns 
with the National Congress of Parents and Teachers to 
send children to the first grade of school free from dis- 
ease and physical defects. 

“REGULAR DOCTORS” AND POSTURE—PUBLIC EXPENSE 

The Chief of the Division of Physical Education and 
School Hygiene of this so active Bureau of Education made 
a statement” on posture among school children in which he 
discussed the 

valuable contribution to the subject [in the] roentgen 
ray studies of boys and girls of college age by Dr. 
E. H. Arnold. : 
He mentioned also 

a study of posture of children in the schools of Boston 
under the direction of orthopedic surgeons of that city 
[and] the elaborate investigation made by the Public 
Health Service. 

This same doctor, carried on the roster as an M. D. and 
putting out propaganda at government expense for other M. 
D.’s, had previously issued a booklet™ “Is Your Child 
Ready for School?” in which he pointed out that 

Those parents are fortunate who can frequently have 
the services of a physician who knows about rearing 
healthy humans as well as about treating sick ones. 

Another man, carried on the roster of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor as an M.D., is the author 
of two publications on posture, in the first” of which he says: 

The teaching of good posture is a phase of pre- 
ventive medicine. 

and in the second”: 

To get the best results the organization to teach body 
mechanics in grade schools should consist of an ortho- 
pedist, the nominal head of the organiza- 
tion [who] examines the children at the beginning and 
the end of the school year. His interest will naturally 
be attracted to the mechanical aspects of the findings re- 
vealed by his medical examination. 

The same bureau has published a leaflet on “Enuresis 
in which it is said: 

To prevent the child from obtaining relief through 
proper medical and surgical means might even result 
fatally. 

THE GROWING INFLUENCE IN SCHOOLS 

Perhaps the place where the expenditure of tax money 
for the support of men and women carried on the roster as 
M.D.’s and using public funds to disseminate drug propa- 
ganda, comes closest to the American home, is in connection 
with the public schools. In a previous article”, the recent 
inroads of organized medicine in the public schools were 
sketched, but Wisconsin’s state-wide child care program” of 
education was not mentioned. 


14 


In the fall of 1924 lessons in infant hygiene were in- 
corporated into the state course of study through the 
cooperative action of the department of public instruc- 
tion, the Wisconsin state board of health and 
the state board of normal regents. 

In school systems where this course is given in the 
grades there is a rapidly increasing movement to provide 
more advanced work in high schools. 

Granting that there is no part of education more im- 
portant than learning to live full-rounded, healthy lives, yet 
the source and the nature of some of the drug propaganda 
which goes with it are open to serious objection. 

The importance of the school and college field, and the 
extent of the plans for its exploitation, may be judged from 
the editorial announcement appearing in the Nation’s Health 
for December 15, 1927. 

The founders and publishers of the Nation’s Health 
have felt for some years that the school field offered an 
unusual opportunity for constructive journalism with 
strong emphasis on the health problems peculiar to it. In 
serving the professional health field as it has been doing, 
the Nation’s Health could not give as much emphasis to 
the school field as the situation demanded. Therefore, it 
has decided to establish a magazine, the Nation’s Schools, 
that will serve the school field in the same way as the 
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hospital field is served by Modern Hospital, published by 
the same interests. 
PRISONERS AS WELL AS STATE EMPLOYEES WORK 
The use of public money and public facilities and em- 
ployees in disseminating medical propaganda originating with 
men who are carried on the rosters as M.D.’s is common in 
all the states, particularly of course in the work of state 
boards of health. Perhaps somewhat unusual in the matter of 
state institutions involved was the case of the special radio 
number of The Campaign™, the organ of the lowa Tubercu- 
losis Association, which was published under the joint auspices 
of that organization and the Board of Control of State Insti- 
tutions and printed at the Men’s Reformatory Printing Of- 
fice. This magazine contained fifteen public health radio 
talks, in the first of which we are told: 
The history of medicine is the best record of human 
The achievements of modern medi- 


progress. Sis 
brought incalculable blessings to the human 


cine have 
race. 

One could go on almost endlessly listing and quoting, but 
surely these examples are sufficient to indicate the shallow 
hypocrisy as well as the dog-in-the-manger attitude of any 
drug doctor who would eliminate a man or his work from a 
public institution on the ground that his name is carried on 
the roster as a Doctor of Osteopathy, and on the charge 
(whether true or not) that he is telling coaches or physical 
directors that osteopathy is good for athletes. 
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BASIC SCIENCE SEEMS TO STOP 
CHIROPRACTORS 

In a summary of the effect of the first twelve months 
of the basic science law in Minnesota, it appears that no 
chiropractor came before the board for examination in that 
time, and that the number of chiropractic schools in the 
state has decreased from three to one since the law was 
enacted. Four osteopaths have taken the basic science 
examination and three of them were granted certificates. 
On the basis of licensure previous to the enactment of the 
law, certificates had been issued to 3,231 physicians, 189 
osteopaths and 493 chiropractors. 

Federation Bulletin, June, 1928. 
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Surgeons 
OREL F. MARTIN, D.O., Public Director 
464 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


FRACTURE OF THE DISTAL PORTION 
OF THE RADIUS 


Oret F. Martin, D.O. 


A woman thirty-five years of age was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Hospital April 9, 1928, for treatment of an in- 
jury to the right wrist. 

History of Injury—At ten a. m. she was in the garage 
at the rear of her home cranking her car, the crank kicked 
back and hit her 
wrist, causing se- 
vere pain. The pain 
increased, the wrist 
began to swell and 
she was unaple to 
use it. She called 
her physician who 
referred her to the 
hospital. 

Physical Examin- 
ation — Right wrist 
swollen and painful 
to touch or manip- 
ulation, presenting 
the typical  silver- 

















fork deformity of 

Colles’ fracture. 
X-ray examina- 

tion— There is a 


Fig. 1 « “ ‘ 
fracture of the dis- 














Fig. 1 Showing wrist held in 7 i 

x : Sh Ss position of ‘ . » oe 
palmar flexion and pronation after reduction. tal end of the right 
radius. The frag- 

ment is displaced | 


upwards and_ back- 
wards with consid- 
erable dorsal rota- 


tion and is firmly 
impacted. 
Treatment — Un- 


der gas ether anes- 
thesia the impaction 
was broken up, the 
deformity corrected, 
the hand and fore- 
arm placed in plas- 
ter cast with the 
hand flexed to right 
angles with the fore- 











arm and pronated. “*———W___ YooyriAty 
(Cotton-Loder posi- 

tion)*. Immediately Fig. 2 

after application the Fig. 2. Cast applied to hand and forearm 


writtl , 
with wrist in position to maintain reduction. 





| cast was cut its full 
length on the inner 
side to allow for 
swelling. At the 
end of the fifth day 
the cast was re- 
moved and the po- 
sition ol wrist 
changed from one 
of flexion to com- 
plete extensicn and 
placed on a cock-up 
splint. Thereafter 
daily passive motion 
of the wrist was 
wees? | given. The patient 
remained in the hos- 

















; ; Fig. 3 pital of her own 

ss te ged ( ) ay bene memevet. Position - volition for one 
yrist rnangec oOo one oO 1yperextension an 

a “ week. One month 


the hand and forearm placed on a cock-up 


splint. 
1Cotton, F. J. Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., Dec. 4, 1919, p. 651. 


after the injury the 
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wrist showed no evidence of deformity and she had com- 


plete restoration of function. 


COMMENT 

In fractures of the lower end of the radius where there 
is considerable deformity, i. e., marked upward and backward 
displacement of the distal fragment together with more or 
less rotation, the position in which the wrist is placed at time 
of reduction is of paramount importance. General anesthesia 
is necessary. The impaction is reduced by manipulation. Cor- 
rection is best maintained by a position of extreme palmar 
flexion and pronation. Figure I This position draws the 
extensor tendons tightly across the fracture and also exerts 
traction through the dorsal radiocarpal ligament, thus main- 
taining reduction. The arm is then covered with sheet wad- 
ding and a plaster cast applied extending from the second 
phalangeal joint to just below the elbow with the wrist in 
the position shown in figure II. The cast is then cut its en- 
tire length on one side to allow for swelling (this is very 
important). The wrist is held in this position for five days, 
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then the cast is removed and the position of the wrist is 
changed from one of extreme flexion to one of complete ex- 
tension. The hyperextension of the wrist is maintained by 
use of a cock-up splint which is simply a piece of metal prop- 
erly shaped and suitably bent, padded and applied to the fore- 
arm and hand with the wrist in hyperextension. Figure III. 

Passive motion is instituted the sixth day, the splint be- 
ing removed daily for manipulation and replaced with the 
wrist always,in full extension. At the end of four weeks 
union is complete and no loss of function should be present. 

Disability following Colles’ fracture where the distal 
fragment is driven upwards and backwards and rotated is 
limitation of extension, supination, or both. 

Perfect reduction is best secured by use of the C otton-Loder 
position, but this position must be changed to one of hyper- 
extension or there will be loss of function due to contrac- 
tion and shortening of the palmar tendons. Daily manipula- 
tion of the joint beginning on the sixth day is very important. 

MASSACHUSETTS HOSPITAL, 


43 Evergreen St., 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





Physiotherapy 


HERMON E. 


BECKWITH, 


B.A., D.O. 


Professor of Radiology and Physiotherapy in the College of Osteopathic 


Physicians and Surgeons, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


HIGH FREQUENCY CURRENTS 
Article XV 


CLASSIFICATION 
d’Arsonval very low voltage very high amperage bipolar 
Tesla high voltage high amperage bipolar 
| uniterminal 
Oudin very high voltage very low amperage uniterminal 


A comparison of the currents by this classification gives 
one a good idea of their relative positions. Diathermy is 
sometimes spoken of as a current with still lower voltage 
than the d’Arsonval. For all practical purposes, however, 
the d’Arsonval current may be considered synonymous with 
that used in diathermy, and in a great many equipments they 
are one and the same. 

It will be noted that in the method of application they 
are spoken of as uniterminal—a newer term, instead of 
unipolar. Actually, a unipolar current doesn’t exist, as there 
must be two terminals to have polar action. 

In order to further understand the literature about high 
frequency currents one must know the meaning of the terms 
used. 

DEFINITIONS 

A high frequency effleuve or discharge is that type of 
treatment where one uses a vacuum or a non-vacuum elec- 
trode and connects it to an Oudin resonator. It is uniterminal 
in application. Its effects are only superficial. Since the ad- 
vent of autocondensation and diathermy it is not used as 
much as previously, although it does have some very definite 
therapeutic indications. We generally mean this type of 
treatment when speaking or writing of the use of the high 
frequency electrode. 

The nonvacuum electrodes have a deeper penetration than 
the vacuum. They are glass electrodes coated inside with a 
layer of mercury. One must be careful not to get boiling 
water inside when sterilizing them. 

Electric desiccation or just desiccation is a term applied 
when one uses the Oudin terminal for the purpose of de- 
stroying superficial lesions by drying up. The term fulgura- 
tion was formerly applied to this method, but we use it mostly 
when referring to the use of the Tesla current. The Tesla 
current gives a much hotter spark and consequently there is 
a greater destruction of tissue. In contradistinction to this 
method we sometimes speak of the Oudin spark as the “cold 
spark.” However, it is quite hot and care should be used. 

The term desiccation was first used in this connection by 
Dr. W. L. Clark of Philadelphia. It is primarily a dehydrat- 
ing process wherein the cell capsule is ruptured and a dry 
mass formed. Fulguration applies more to that process 
where the tissues are carbonized from the heat. When 
desiccation is done properly there will be practically no sur- 
rounding edema of the tissues and generally no scar results. 


Speaking of the desiccation method, Grover lists the fol- 
lowing advantages (1) The rapid and effective destruction of 
abnormal growths without the loss of blood; (2) precision: 
a considerable area may be destroyed without infringement 
upon normal tissues; (3) no instrument of any kind enters 
the growth; (4) normal cells are left intact; (5) sterilized 
wounds result; (6) the blood and lymph channels are sealed, 
which lessens the likelihood of metastasis in cases of malig- 
nancy; (7) the cosmetic result is good, leaving no contracted 
cicatricial tissue. 

The electrode used for this method is a sharp needle- 
pointed instrument often referred to as the fulguration elec- 
trode. This point is brought into close proximity to the area 
to be destroyed and the current turned on by means of a foot 


switch. shower of sparks flowing from the electrode to 
the tissues will result. This methed is spoken of as the direct 
method. 


Beside the direct method of procuring desiccation, there 
are two indirect methods. Both indirect methods employ the 
Tesla current. We may place a metallic electrode on the 
abdomen or chest or any other convenient place. The auto- 
condensation handle may be used, but the constriction of the 
wrists makes it impracticable at times. The active electrode, 
the fulguration point, is held in the operator’s hands. The 
current is either turned on first and the operator brings the 
electrode point closer and closer until the sparks jump the 
air space, or the electrode is held in fairly good contact and 
the current turned on by means of a foot switch. This indi- 
rect method does not get as good depth penetration as the 
direct method and for that reason is not used as much. In 
this method the current flows from the patient to the elec- 
trode, and consequently does not give as much heat 

The other indirect method is bipolar. The patient lies 
upon the autocondensation pad which, in turn, is connected 
to one terminal of the d’Arsonval or diathe rmy current. The 
active point is connected to the other terminal, or it may be 
connected to a good ground such as a water pipe. This 
method gives a very hot spark and causes more of a coagu- 
lation effect. 

The terms desiccation, fulguration and electrocoagulation 
are often grouped under the general name of surgical di- 
athermy. As in this type of work the diathermy current or 
high frequency currents are used for destructive effects. In 
medical diathermy, the high frequency currents are used in 
amounts sufficient to obtain different therapeutic or healing 
effects. 

Electrocoagulation is a term used where the diathermy 
current is used to get quite extensive destructive effects as in 
tonsil work. As the name implies, the tissues are actually 
coagulated. The current used is the bipolar diathermy cur- 
rent. This work must always be done under anesthesia of 
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some type. There is little or no surgical shock and the blood 
channels are sealed off, thus lessening to a very great extent 
the danger of metastasis in cases of malignancy. The depth 
of penetration will depend upon the strength of current, time 
of treatment, etc. This subject will be elaborated upon later. 


Autocondensation is a form of treatment in which the 
patient forms a part of a condenser in the circuit of a high 
frequency current. The patient lies on a = which has a 
lower plate of some metal and over this plate is the pad of 
some insulating material as mica, glass, felt, etc. This lower 
plate is connected to one terminal of the d’Arsonval cur- 
rent and the patient is connected directly to the other 
d’Arsonval terminal. The connection to the patient may 
be made by a large handle which is held in the hands or a 
plate of some kind may be placed directly on the abdomen 
or some other convenient spot. As the current flows 
there is induced, as it were, in the patient’s body a charge 
which passes out through the metal handle. This charge 
causes the production of a large amount of internal heat. 

A few observations should be made regarding this form 
of treatment lest it be tried when it might be dangerous. In 
the first place never start witha heavy treatment. The first 
treatment should not go above 300 milliamperes, and the other 
treatments should only be gradually increased until an aver- 
age of about 700 milliamperes are used. Always taper off 
the treatments. 

Never touch the patient during a treatment. The shock 
thus caused may loose your hold on the patient and he may 
not come back. Be sure that your patient is drinking plenty 
of water. When using the metal handle place it on a pillow, 
thus keeping the hands a sufficient distance from the body 
to prevent any unpleasant sparking between them. 

Caution your patient not to let go of the handle lest 
they receive a severe burn. Never place the pad on a metal 
table. Use only wooden tables or chairs for this work. It 
is not wise to have the patient receive these treatments dur- 
ing the menstrual period unless there is suppression when 
this treatment may be a wonderful help. 

Be careful with patients who have a high blood pressure 
and a slow pulse. A sudden rise or fall of several degrees 
points to danger. Moderate doses over a long period will 


gain better results than a heavy dose given for a short 
period. Keep the bowels open. 
When a high-frequency current of large amperage and 


high voltage is passed through the body tissues, heat is gen- 
erated by means of tissue resistance. This form of’ treat- 
ment we refer to as diathermy. Diathermy is used where it 
is desired to create a local heat. It is generally used on the 
d’Arsonval circuit, although the Tesla circuit will give bet- 
ter results in a few pathologies. As one writer has expressed 
it, diathermy is the one great treatment for “itis” cases. 
Wherever there is inflammation, with a few exceptions to be 
noted later, it is a treatment par excellence. 

In giving diathermy treatments two electrodes are used, 
these electrodes must be placed so as to send the current 
through the area in which the heating effects are wanted. If 
you will remember that the resistance of the tissues to the 
free passage of the high frequency current produces friction, 
and that the friction converts the electrical energy into a 
heat energy, then the phenomenon of the uses of diathermy 
will be simple to understand. 

In using diathermy, if we will place a plate electrode of 
some 10 square inches on one part of the body, and then 


apply a point electrode to another place, we will have all the 
heat concentrated at the point. This is not because there is 
more heat there, but because the same amount of current 


which passes through the plate must pass through the point, 
and the concentration of this large amount of current causes 
the heat to be concentrated at the point. If we use two 
electrodes of 10 square inches on the two opposite sides of 
the body, then the heat will be centered somewhere near the 
center of the tissues between the two electrodes. If we want 
to center the heat a little to one side, all we have to do is 
to use one very large electrode and then one of a relatively 
smaller size. If, for instance, we want to center our diath- 
ermy heat somewhere near the bronchial tubes in a case of 
bronchitis, we will use one electrode on the front of the 
chest which is about half or a third as large as the electrode 
on the back. The larger bronchi are nearer the front of the 
chest, therefore we will center the bulk of our heat in that 
area. 

In using diathermy for medical purposes it will be read- 
ily understood it would be very unwise to pass such a current 


through areas where there may be enclosed pus, or through 
areas where there would be any danger of causing hem- 
orrhage such as in a case of tubercular lungs following such 
a history, an advanced case of gastric ulcer, or where there 
would be unpleasant results if the menses were increased. 
These contra-indications will be dwelt upon in a later article. 
We think it wise to mention, however, lest some one try to 
use diathermy in a case where is is contra-indicated and thus 
place him in an embarrassing position. 

As for the applicators, we use some form oi bare metal. 
The mesh electrodes are used by some, but we find them 
rather unpleasant because of sparking effects. There is a set 
of electrodes that are made of quite heavy aluminum on the 
market. For areas where they will cover the necessary re- 
quirements we like them, as they can be placed on the flesh 
without any previous lather, and they do not tend to get hot 
around the edges. Comfort of the patient must always be 
taken into serious consideration, and the treatments given in 
such manner as to send the patient away with the idea that 
you are a true physician and not a “horse doctor.” 

In estimating the amount of current one may use with 
safety we would say that about 50 or 60 milliamperes of cur- 
rent per square inch surface of the smallest of the two 
applicators is a fairly safe dosage. There will be times when 
one will want to use less or even a great deal more. The 
current can be increased to a hundred or more milliamperes 
per square inch in selected cases. One should not try this 
heavy dosage until he has become somewhat familiar with 
his equipment and the type of work in which he wishes to 
use the higher dosages. 

Remember that high frequency currents are just like any 
other currents of electricity in that they will trav a1 j in straight 
lines between the two electrodes unless they meet with some 
tissues that have a higher resistance than the others. In 
these cases they will travel the way of least resistance. 

In the uses of diathermy for therapy work, the pro- 
cedures will be greatly simplified if we remember that diath- 
ermy means heat within the tissues. Heat in turn means hy- 
peremia with the attendant increase of metabolic processes, 
the relaxation of contracted tissues, freer circulation of the 
blood and lymph, bringing nature’s own remedies—antibodies, 
phagocytes, ctc., to the diseased area. 

In the presence of inflammation we have a great deal of 
tissue stasis. Nature is unable to bring to the combat the 
necessary fresh blood and lymph. Nature has the resources 
to fight disease, but Nature is often lacking in the power to 
get her fighting equipment to the front ranks. By the use of 
diathermy we are enabled to help Nature do the work she is 
ready and willing to do, if she could but have the opportunity. 

Besides the benefit that is derived from the internal heat 
method we still have to remember that in the passage of a 
high-frequency current through the body tissues from a real 
therapeutic machine—not a toy outfit, we are bombarding 
the countless millions of electrons which compose the body 
with a flow of millions of electrons which make up the high- 
frequency current. Just what effect this bombardment is 
having we are unable to say. Clinically, we cannot find any 
evil results; consequently there must be some therapeutic 
effects. It may be that some of the effects which we obtain 
and which are credited to the hyperemia and heat relaxation 
really belong to the bombardment of electrons which is tak- 
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Business Efficiency 


THE EFFICIENT OSTEOPATH 
C. C. REID, D.O. 
Denver 
XX 
TRAINING THE SECRETARY 
III 
COURTESY 

Any educated young lady normally is courteous to peo- 
ple coming into the office. However, this should be cov- 
ered in the training of the secretary as she may not realize 
of what importance proper courtesy is in a business office. 
Courtesy should be extended to every person. Not 
only to patients and prospective patients, but to visitors 
and even agents and detailers. Everything, however, 
should be on a business basis. Visitors should not be 
allowed to think your office is a place of entertainment. 
I have been in many offices where there seemed to be 
“hangers on.” Of course the secretary should understand 
that her friends, male or female, are not to be encouraged 
to sit around the office. I have heard of doctors who 
wanted people to come and occupy the chairs in their re- 
ception rooms in order to give the impression that they 
were very busy. In an efficient office where the business is 
properly carried on and service is rendered in the best way 
there will usually be enough patients coming to the office 
to make it lively enough without having “chair-warmers.” 
The secretary should be instructed as to the best 
method of handling agents and visitors with a view to pro- 
tecting the doctor from unnecessary interviews with peo- 
ple of that kind. Courtesy may be extended to all these 
people in a way that they will go away from the office with 
no ill will and frequently they will be boosters merely on 
sentimental grounds because courtesy was extended to 

them by people in the office. 


THE SECRETARY’S PART IN HANDLING PATIENTS 


Besides being courteous the secretary, of course, has 
more important duties to perform in caring for patients. 
She will see that the patients are taken to the proper room 
and cared for as explained before. She will keep the room 
filled with regularity so no time is lost waiting for prepara- 
tion. 

A rule should be that only one patient is put in a room 
at a time. She will direct the doctor to the right rooms ac- 
cording to the order of the patients. She should under- 
stand that no matter what she is doing in the way of 
clerical work, everything should be dropped to attend to 
patients when they come into the office. 

If it is necessary for anyone to wait in a private room 
or the reception room she should see that such a one has 
a magazine or some osteopathic literature. People that 
are new in the office should have special attention in order 
to get them started under the most favorable impressions. 
If anyone comes in without an appointment she should find 
out if he wants to see the doctor professionally and inform 
him as to the circumstances. She may make new ap- 
pointments—often saving the doctor unnecessary conver- 
sation. Peddlers and detailers should not be allowed to 
stop the progress of the work in the office. It is best to 
keep them out of the private rooms. If they want to wait 
to see the doctor after he gets through it may be more 
satisfactory to them than to make a future appointment. 

It is well for the doctor to see! the latest books on 
the market even if he thinks he does not need any. It is 
good to know what books are being published. The secre- 
tary should look carefully after all babies and children 
that come to the office, trying to see that they are as happy 
and contented as possible. I knew a doctor who kept some 
candy in his desk which he gave to children on occasion. 
If this is done it would be necessary to use the candy 
very tactfully as some parents do not allow their children 
to eat candy. The secretary should keep the children from 
meddling and out of mischief. 


THE SECRETARY’S PART IN COLLECTIONS 


The secretary does all the collecting. This means a 
great saving of time. Entries are made so that the day- 
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book at the end of the day will show a record of every- 
thing. You will see at once many ways in which this will 
help the doctor. She can make change, which requires con- 
siderable time when numbers of people are paying through 
the day. She can keep better account of all collections. 
She can balance the day-book with the collections and ex- 
penses daily, monthly and yearly. She can explain to 
patients anything that they may not understand about their 
account. She can better afford the time to make proper 
receipts. It is necessary for her to make collections in 
order best to keep her books straight. 


THE SIGNAL SYSTEM 


It is very important that a proper signal system be in- 
stalled in the office. The secretary is at the chief end of 
this signal. When patients are ready in the private rooms 
they push a button which gives a signal in the reception 
room. This keeps the secretary posted as to the status 
of the patients in the different rooms. She then informs 
the doctor personally or by signal that a certain patient is 
ready in a certain room. She can also signal him when 
he is wanted at the telephone. It is well if a proper code 
be adopted so that any signal which the doctor may give 
to the reception room, or which the girl in the reception 
room may make to the doctor, will be properly under- 
stood. 

For instance, one steady, long ring by the secretary 
might signify for the doctor to come to the reception room, 
one short ring a telephone call for him to answer, a cer- 
tain number of rings for certain rooms according as the 
rooms are numbered. 


If agents or visitors are in the private office with the 
doctor or he spends too long a time in a private room, a 
long and short ring might be given for the benefit of those 
in the private office to make them conscious of the fact 
that the doctor has a call for his time. One long and two 
short might signify to the doctor that people are waiting 
for him. 

When the patient rings the signal from a private room 
indicating readiness for treatment, if the doctor cannot go 
at once to take care of the patient, the office secretary 
should step to the door and explain that the doctor will be 
in shortly, letting it be known that the signal has been 
heard and is not disregarded. 


CONVENIENCES IN THE PRIVATE ROOMS 


A supply of small towels should be kept handy in every 
private room or at least where they can be readily gotten. 
If there is a water supply in each private room, soap 
should be handy and also hand towels. A dresser should 
be in every private room unless dressing rooms are used 
in which case a dresser should be in the dressing rooms. 
Combs, brushes, pins, and other small conveniences should 
be on the dresser. The secretary should see that these 
accoutrements are all kept clean, tidy and properly ar- 
ranged. 

QUESTIONS 

It is a good thing for every secretary in starting out 
to read Elbert Hubbard’s little booklet called “A Message 
to Garcia.” 

The secretary should be impressed with the idea that 
unnecessary and irrelevant questions should not be asked. 
She should also be impressed with the idea that many ques- 
tions should be asked. When she is not sure or clear about 
certain work that is to be done by asking a few questions 
often much time and material and loss may be saved. 

Many things the secretary will think of that the doctor 
may overlook and often her suggestions are valuable. She 
should be encouraged to be of service to the doctor by 
giving proper suggestions when she thinks of something 
that she believes will be of benefit to the work. 
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Book Notices 





THE WAYS OF 
Pp. 144. Price $2.00. 


BEHAVIORISM. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 


By John B. Watson 
49 E. 33rd St., 


Cloth. 
1928. 


PSYCHOLOGI(¢ 
John B. Watson, with 
Pp. 195. Price $2.00. 
Ave., 1928, 


‘AL CARE OF INFANT AND CHILD. 
the Assistance of Rosalie Rayner Watson. 
New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 70 


By 
Cloth. 
Fifth 


tells what behavorism is—the 
do what they do, rather than 
inheritance, and that if taken 
mold of 


One of these volumes 
belief that babies learn to 
acting through instinct or 
young enough, they can be cast in virtually any 
character and of ability. 

The other book tells of the laboratory work being 
_done by behaviorists in the study of human psychology 
and discusses the teaching and training of children, includ- 
ing a worth while chapter on sex instruction. 

CULTURE: THE DIFFUSION CONTROVERSY. 
Elliott Smith, D.Sc., Bronislaw Malinowski, D.Sc., Herbert 1 


Ph.D., Alexander Goldenweiser, Ph.D. Cloth. Pp. 160. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., 1927. 


By G. 
Spinden, 
Price $1.60. 


Four interesting essays by leaders of thought on the 
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question whether culture and civilization developed in- 
dependently in various centers or has progressed only by 
diffusion from place to place. A volume in the New 
Science Series. 


HEALTH BEHAVIOR. A Manual of Graded Standards of 
Habits, Attitudes, and Knowledge Conducive to Health of the Phy- 
sical Organism, and of Personality, Home, Community and Race. By 
Thomas D. Wood, M.D., and Marion Olive Lerrigo, Ph.D. Flexible 
covers. Pp. 150. Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIL, 
1927. 

This outlines the finest kind of health program, ar- 
ranged by age groups from the pre-kindergarten child to 
the adult. It considers the ideal of health to be not merely 
freedom from obvious deformities and pathological symp- 
toms, but rather the realization of the highest physical, 
mental and spiritual possibilities of the individual. To 
secure these, calls for cooperation on the part of the child, 


the teacher, the parent and the community as a whole. 
TYPES OF MIND AND BODY. By E. Miller, M.A., M.B., M. 
R.C.S., B.P.M. Cloth. Pp. 95. Price $1.00. New York. W. W. Norton & 


Co., 70 Fifth Ave., 1927. 
Another volume in the New Science Series. Discusses 


various body types and their influence on physical and 
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menta! health—likewise the influence of the mental on 
the body. Nothing very definite is positively known in 
the realms of endocrinology, in the opinion of the author, 
though some “guiding concepts can be tentatively estab- 
lished.” He is sure also that “there is no aristocratic organ 
in the body, the crown is borne by no particular tissue. 
We have learned to regard the body-mind organization as 
an organic commonwealth.” 


GROWING INTO LIFE. By David Seabury. Cloth. Pp. 715. 
Price $5.00. New York: Boni and Liveright, 61 W. 48th St., 1928. 

In this book, Mr. Seabury, author of “Unmasking Our 
Minds,” gives a picture of the disturbance and confusion felt 
by the average parent in the face of the activities of 
present-day youth; a psychological discussion of the back- 
ground of our changed viewpoint in ethics; a discussion of 
the way the average home, school, street and play life of 
today throws the whole mind out of order; the problem 
of mental hygiene to cure such conditions, and even more 
important, a picture of the new code of ethics which Mr. 
Seabury believes, if applied, would avoid a 'srge majority 
of the neurotic disturbances of today. 


ALUMINUM COMPOUNDS IN FOOD. By Ernest Ellsworth 
Smith. Cloth. Pp. 378. Price $7.00. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., 1928. 


A comprehensive contribution to the knowledge of the 
question which still rages as to the uses and dangers of 
aluminum and its compounds in food. Dr. Smith records 
his own extensive experiments and those of others, 
agreeing with the conclusions of the Board of Scientific 
Experts appointed by President Roosevelt. The use of 
aluminum as a preservative for pickles is not injurious, he 
says, nor cooking with aluminum baking powder, nor yet 
the use of aluminum utensils for cooking purposes. The 
text is extensive and systematically arranged, the biblio- 
graphy thoroughly prepared and the index complete and 
usable. 


DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT IN DISEASES OF THE 
LUNGS. By Frank E. Tylecote, M.D., D.P.H., F.R.C.P., and George 
Fletcher, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H. Cloth. Pp. 270. Oxford 
University Press, 35 W. 32nd. St., New York City. 


This book places before the senior student or the 
young practitioner the ordinary methods of diagnosis and 
treatment of the commoner forms of lung disease. 

It is a small book of 250 pages, dealing with the path- 
ology in various conditions related to this subject. Among 
the subjects discussed are pneumonia in all its phases, 
gangrene, empyema, asthma and bronchitis. 


STRABISMUS—Its Etiology and Treatment. By Oscar Wilkin- 
son, A.M., M.D., D.Sc., Surgeon in Chief of Washington Eye and Ear 
Hospital, Washington, D. C Cloth. Pp. 240. Illustrated. Price 
$10.00. C. V. Mosby Company, Grand Ave. and Olive St., St. Louis. 
Mo. 


This book has been written in the interest of the 
cross-eyed child—often the neglected child. It emphasizes 
the importance of early and definite treatment as against 
watchful waiting. 

There are chapters on Historical Remarks on Strab- 
ismus, Etiology of Strabismus, Anatomy of the Orbit and 
Ocular Muscles, Physiology of the Muscles of the Eye, 
Examination of a Case of Strabismis, Operative Treat- 
ment, etc. 


PHYSICIANS OF THE MAYO CLINIC AND MAYO FOUN- 
DATION. With Portraits. Pp. 570. W. B. Saunders Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


We are interested in personalities and this book gives us 
a chance to study a great coterie of eminent men and wom- 
en and their work. It is like a who’s who—each man photo- 
graphed and from one-half to a page of informative para- 
graphs gives us all the data appertaining to the subject dis- 
cussed. With it comes a 175-page, brief, interesting history 
of the Mayo family and the development of surgery, with 
pictures of the clinic building. 
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HAVELOCK ELLIS: PHILOSOPHER OF LOVE. By Hous- 
ton Peterson. Cloth. Pp. 432. Price $4.50. With illustrations. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 1928. 

An interesting and authoritative biography of a philoso- 
pher whose work summarizes much of the ethical and 
social change of the last half century. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND HEALING. By James J. 
Walsh. Cloth. Pp. 109. Price $1.00. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 66 Fifth Ave., 1928, 

A volume in the Calvert Series of books dealing with 
the Catholic church and its relation to history and civiliza- 
tior. Dr. Walsh asserts that throughout its history, the 
Catholic church has been in intimate relation with the 
healing of mankind, body and soul, and he relates its part 
in connection with hospitals, infections, the care of the 
insatiie, surgery and other phases of medicine. 


INTERNATIONAL CLINICS. A Quarterly of Illustrated Clinical 
Lectures and Especially Prepared Original Articles. Edited by Henry 
W. Caitell, A.M., M.D. Cloth. Pp. 344. Vol. II, Thirty-eighth 
Series. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., East Wash- 
ington Sq. (Philadelphia). 1928. 

This is the 150th volume of International Clinics, and 
in honor of the occasion, interesting contributors discuss 
the changing aspects of medicine, medical research, medi- 
cal education, societies, journals, practice, etc., in America. 

One of the interesting features of the book to an 
osteopathic practitioner is the article by Dr. A. J. Fraser 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Manitoba on 
“Industrial trauma as a factor in disease of the lower 
genito-urinary tract.”” Case after case is reported in which 
strain, which might seem to have included an affection of 
the low back, was followed by an acute outbreak of 
disease in the genito-urinary tract, and though such cases 
are admitted to be relatively common, their explanation 
seems to baffle the doctor. He suggests that the male 
genito-urinary tract may be as bad as the dental area for 
housing sites of focal infection, and that these foci are in 
some way roused to activity by the back injuries. 


THE DISEASES OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. By J. P. 
Crozer Griffith, M.D., Ph.D., and A. Graeme Mitchell, M.D. Second 
edition, reset. Vols. 1 and 2. 461 illustrations, including 20 plates 
in colors. W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A second edition is a commendation for any book. If 
you want to know the latest thought in acute poliomyelitis, 
tetanus, malaria, grippe, cerebrospinal fever and all the in- 
fectious diseases with examination, diagnosis, diet and all, 
you will find it in these two volumes. 


Gilmour Kerley, 


PRACTICE OF PEDIATRICS. By Charles 
revised and 


M.D., and Gaylord Willis Graves, M.D. 3rd Edition, 
reset. W. B. Saunders Company,: Philadelphia, Pa. 

The colored plates are exceedingly interesting. The 
roentgenograms are clear and well defined. We find dis- 
cussions all the way from ptosis and dilatation of the 
stomach, rickets and marasmus to blood determination, 
poison ivy and anesthetics, giving a clear and generous 
compendium for ready consultation. The illustrations are 
abundant and good. 


DISEASES OF THE HEART. By Dr. Henri Vaquez, Faculty of 
Medicine, Paris. Member of Academy of Medicine. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia. 

When we are informed by our ablest heart specialists, 
both in and outside of our own profession, that heart dis- 
eases lead all others in fatalities, it is truly worth every doc- 
tor’s making a special study of this condition. Especially is 
this so when we are told by these same authorities that 
hearts can be saved if taken in time. The important thing 
for the doctor is to be able to make the diagnosis. He must 
be able to tell just how far the disease has progressed and 
know the technical symptoms. This book helps the studious 
physician, as perhaps few others can, to gain the knowledge 
that will serve him in these cases. 

The French have always excelled in their power of clin- 
ical description. Nothing could be more graphic than Profes- 
sor Vaquez’s description of the forms of angina pectoris. This 
volume is the offspring of an active life devoted to the study 
of the questions with which it is concerned. It is the product 
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of one of the most qualified and experienced men of his 
time. Written for the general practitioner, rich in radio- 
scopic studies, for which the clinic of Vaquez and Bordet has 
long been famous, and brought up to date, 740 pages with 
everything, and a little bit more than you would expect to 
see in a book on this subject. 


xYNECOLOGY. By William P. Graves, A.B., M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Cloth. Pp. 1016. 408 half-tone and pen drawings by the author and 
153 microscopic drawings by Margaret Concree and Ruth Huestis, 
128 of the illustrations in colors. Fourth edition, thoroughly revised. 
W. B. Saunders Company, West Washington Square, Philadelphia. 

This book attempts to bring this work thoroughly 
up-to-date by complete revision from cover to cover. 

The most important feature is along the lines of phys- 
iology and oncology. The entire subject of sterility has 
been rewritten in order to mect the latest ideas of etiology 
and treatment. 

Much new matcrial includes such topics as diathermy, 
protein therapy, the sedimentation test, leukoplakia and 
kraurosis and their relation to cancer. 

It is designed for students as well as physicians. 


CLINICAL RESEARCHES IN ACUTE ABDOMINAL DIS.- 
EASE. By Zachary Cope, B.A., M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S. Second edi- 
tion. Cloth. Pp. 214. Oxford University Press, 35 W. 32nd St., 


New York City. 

This subject is ever new, because it is ever with us. 
Any light we can get from any source is always accept- 
able. 

Much in the way of clinical research is offered. Under 
the various heads are Muscular Rigidity, Cutaneous Hy- 
peresthesia, Study of Phrenic Shoulder-Pain, Thoracic and 
Abdominal Lesions, Peritonitis, Subacute Perinephric 
Abscess, Shock and Collapse. 


GOULD’'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. By 
A.M., M.D. -~ edition revised and enlarged, 
and 170 tables. Cloth. Pp. 1500. Price $7.00. P. 
& Co., 1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Not a new book, but the second edition of a standard 
medical dictionary. The popularity of this book has been 
determined by the demand for the first edition, which was 
so great that it was sold out five months before this re- 
vision could be finished. 

The arrangement is most convenient—the tables and 
everything else are in a form that will please the physi- 
cian. There are 1,500 pages with a lot of new material, and 
every word and phrase generally used in medicine and the 


George M. Gould, 
with illustrations 
Blakiston’s Son 


allied sciences, with their proper pronunciation, deriva- 
tion and definition are to be found in it. 
CLINICAL MEDICINE. By Oscar W. Bethea, 


M.D., Ph.G., 
Professor of Therapeutics. Cloth. Pp. 700. Price $7.50 net. W. B. 
Saunders Company, West Washington Square, Philadelphia. 

The author has been increasingly Impressed for many 
years with the thought that there was still a field in med- 
ical literature largely untouched. Most of the literature 
on the practice of medicine is based on work in clubs, hos- 
pitals or in the homes of the wealthy. It has been with 
the larger group constantly in mind—a group that hasn’t 
these facilities, that the author has written this treatise. 

Every subject that one would expect to find in prac- 
tice is thoroughly covered, in perhaps the most practical 
and up-to-date fashion of any book recently offered to 
physicians and students. 


QUOTABLE POEMS. 
Gillespie. Cloth. Pp. 350. 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

“Where can I find that poem?” is a question that 
comes to nearly everyone, and not infrequently. The 
quiet reader in the home or the public speaker getting 
ready for his talk, or the doctor who wants something to 
pass on to a patient, all have the same question coming 
up, either for themselves or for someone to whom they 
are ministering. One often has occasion to minister to 
minds as well as bodies. 

Here is an unusual collection prepared by the best 
authorities. It is something different. The poems are 
not put in just to fill up these more than 300 pages, but 
they are selected with the idea of use—things that you 
and others ask for. The range is wide, and the quality 
is all that can be desired. It is a book that will be ap- 
preciated on any reading table or in any library. 


By Thomas Curtis Clark and Esther A. 
Price $2.50. Willett, Clark & Colby, 440 
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THE SURGICAL CLINICS OF NORTH AMERICA. Vol. 8, 
Number 1, (Lahey Clinic Number—February, 1928.) Cloth. Pp. 210, 
with 74 illustrations. Price, Paper, $12.00; Cloth, $18.00 net. W. B. 
Saunders Company, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 

Treatment of Carbuncle, by John K. Fife, is one of the 
interesting subjects. The Obliteration of Dead Space after 
Thyroidectomy, by Howard M. Clute; Esophageal Pulsion 
Diverticulum, by Frank H. Lahey; these are among the 
subjects treated in this number. 


THE ABDOMINAL SURGERY OF CHILDREN. By L. E 
Barrington-Ward, Ch.M., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon, Hospital for Sick 
Children, Great Ormond Street Senior Surgeon, Royal Northern Hos- 
pital, London. Cloth. Pp. 283, with 82 illustrations. Price $4.50. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 

The medical world is coming to understand that there 
is a difference between treatment of the same disease or 
surgery in similar conditions with the child or the adult 
This study deals with special abdominal surgery. The 
description and treatment of some of the rare conditions 
are here recorded. 

At the end of each chapter is a short bibliography. 
There are many cuts, numbers of them in color. Thorough 
discussion with technic to make it valuable. 


THE SURGICAL CLINICS OF NORTH AMERICA (issued 


serially, one number every other month). Volume 8, Number 3. (Chi- 
cago Number—June, 1928). Pp. 219, with 49 illustrations. Per clinic 
yeaer (February, 1928, to December, 1928.) Paper $12.00; cloth 


$16.00. W. B. Philadelphia. 

These are always interesting books. The first article 
in this issue on gastro-enterostomy disease is by Dr. 
Arthur Dean Bevan. Dr. Daniel N. Eisendrath writes on 
the causes of failures after bladder neck operations. Surg- 
ery of the Billiary Tracts; Walking Splint for Delayed 
Union and Non-union of Fracture of Tibia and Both Bones 
of the Leg; Portable Apparatus for Traction on Skin in 
Arm Amputations; Carcinoma of the Breast; and Ob- 
structed Breathing During Narcosis, are among the sub- 
jects discussed. 


Saunders Company, 


THE CHRIST OF THE ROUND TABLE. By E. Stanley Jones. 
Cloth. Pp. 328. Price $1.50. The Abingdon Press, New York, N. Y. 

E. Stanley Jones, author of “The Christ of Sadlon 
Road,” one of the best sellers of recent years. Jones is 
another one of those original thinkers that go against 
precedent. He declares this book has written itself. “Dur- 
ing twenty years of intimate contact with the soul of the 
East, it has been slowly writing itself in the inmost 
depths of my being.” 

Jones is a man of unusual experiences, some of the 
most striking that we have ever read—both physical and 
spiritual. He seems to have a grip on realities, and ability 
and skill in presenting these to the reader that few authors 
have acquired. 

During recent years of service in India, Dr. Jones has 
been holding Round Table Conferences with groups of 
about fifteen Christians and non-Christians. 


WILLIAM ALFRED QUALE. THE SKYLARK OF METH- 
ODISM. By M. S. Rice. Cloth. Pp. 249. Price $2.50. Abingdon 
Press, New York, N. Y. 

Many of you will remember Bishop Quale for his clear- 
ness, his originality, his unique personality—a man who 
lived and labored, in early years, close to the foot prints 
of Dr. Still. 

Another book to be classed with the Jones book, when 
you want something different—something different that 
will carry into the life a bit of strength and courage that 
will help to make the vision clear and put a new pillar 
under life’s sometimes heavy load. 


GENERAL BACTERIOLOGY. By Edwin O. Jordan, Ph.S., 
Professor of Bacteriology in the University of Chicago and in Rush 
Medical College. Ninth edition, thoroughly revised. Cloth. Pp. 778. 
Price $6.00 net. W. B. Saunders Co., Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Any textbook which goes through nine editions cer- 
tainly must be of high standard and authoritative to create 
such popularity. 

We find in this latest edition that there is consider- 


able new material on the bacteriology of scarlet fever, 
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erysipelas and rheumatic fever. The section on bacteri- 
ology of water has also been extensively altered. Like- 
wise the chapter on The Parasitic Protozoa has been en- 
tirely rewritten. 

The book is very attractively printed and well illus- 
trated with many half-tone engravings and fully indexed. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HEALTH AND DIS- 
EASE. By Howard W. Haggard, M.D., Associate Professor of 
Physiology, Yale University. Cloth. Pp. 538. Illustrated. Price $5.00. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York City, 1928. 

Along comes another book for the layman, explaining 
the human machine and its normal function and derange- 
ments, with a discussion of the various factors which in- 
fluence health and disease. 

It is clearly written, very interesting and practical, 
and well illustrated. It ought to prove popular. 

A physician could well afford to own a few copies to 
lend his patients and friends. Copies should be found in 
every school and college library and all public reading 
rooms. Ignorance and superstition concerning the struc- 
ture and care of the human body would soon be done 
away with if more books of this character were made avail- 
able to the public who are often the prey of unscrupulous 
physicians who take advantage of their ignorance. 

It is a regular mine of material for talks on public 
health and kindred subjects. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF OBSTETRICS. By Joseph 
B. De Lee, A.M., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School. Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised. Pp. 1140, 
with 1128 illustrations. Cloth. $12.00 net. W. B. Saunders Co., 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

There is not a student or a practitioner who would 
not be proud to own this book, especially this new fifth 
edition which has been thoroughly revised and so hand- 
somely illustrated. There are over 1,000 illustrations, 200 
of which are in color. 

It would be hard to find a book which is more hand- 
somely gotten out and which treats its subject in better 
fashion. It is thoroughly understandable and yet quite 
exhaustive. 

No medical library is complete without it, and stu- 
dents will find it a pleasure to study. 


THE MIND OF THE GROWING CHILD. Edited by Vis- 
countess Erleigh. Preface by Sir James Crichton-Browne. Cloth. 
Pp. 229. Price $1.75. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 


35 W. 32nd St., New York City. 

The lectures that go to make up this book were de- 
livered at the earliest courses on behalf of the National So- 
ciety of Day Nurses. They are in the form of lectures 
and hence will be especially interesting to our doctors, 
many of whom are giving talks on health. They were 
given to audiences of “educated mothers.” The subjects 
have been suggested largely by mothers and brought out 
much discussion which is always the best part of any lec- 
ture. Reference works on these various subjects are given. 
Heredity and Environment, the Psychology of Infancy, 
the Only Child, Temperance, Jealousy, Fear, Discipline, 
Effects of Sunlight, etc., are some of the subjects discussed. 


FOLKLORE OF THE TEETH. By Leo Kanner, M.D., 
Yankton State Hospital, Yankton, South Dakota Cloth. Pp. 316, 
with 17 illustrations. Price $4.00. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

An unique book full of interestin: traditional quota- 
tions that relate to the teeth from ancient time, all the 
way down. Subjects treated are Fasting, Tooth Brushes, 
Swiss Tooth Ache Charm, Dental Prongs and a varying 
lot of oddities from which one could gather many facts— 
especially ancient, that might work into a story for a 
lecture. 


HEALTH AND WEALTH. A survey of the Economics of World 
Health. By Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., Statistician, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Cloth. Pp. 361. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York, N. Y., 1928. 

Fifteen essays make up this volume, sometimes used 
as lecture topics, devoted to better health service in city 
and rural districts. Tables and data of various sorts 
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running from cost of child health work, heart disease, 
occupational diseases, cancer, workers, analysis of sex to 
insurance make its contents. It is not a specialist’s book 
but one every physician and public health nurse will be 
interested in. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL ANNUAL. A Year Book 
of Treatment and Practitioner’s Index. Forty-sixth year, 1928. Cloth. 
Pp. 574. Illustrated. Price $6.00. Wm. Wood & Company, 51 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

A beautifully illustrated book giving a review of the 
years’ work in the treatment of disease. A search for 
what is both new and promising. A wealth of matter. 
For instance, alcoholism is approached by two writers 
from different angles. The newer drugs are discussed. 
Preventive medicine takes its place in this volume, also, 
a dictionary, fulfilling all the requirements of the medical 
world. 


THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Dmitri 
Merejkowski. New and complete translation by Bernard Guilbert 
Guerney. Bound full limp fashion, with stained tops and decorations 
in gold. 95 cents ($1.00 in Canada). Pp. 637. The Modern Library, 
Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York, 1928. 

This new volume of the Modern Library is more than 
the life story of the world’s most versatile genius, told in 
the form of an historical novel; it is a comprehensive 
picture of Italian life at the height of the Renaissance. 
As we read we seem to touch this life at many points; in 
the papal chambers at the Vatican, in the ducal palaces 
of Milan and Venice, we see artists in their studios and 
monks in their cells, we mingle with the crowd in street 
and tavern, and we take part in the conflict between the 
new enthusiasm for truth and beauty and the old de- 
votion to superstition and crudity. 

Here are vivid pen portraits of many of the great 
figures of that remarkable age and country—Michelangelo, 
Raphael, Savonarola, Machiavelli and the Borgias; with 
glimpses of the building of Milan Cathedral and echoes 
of the discoveries of Columbus. 

Leonardo himself dominates the story, alternating 
between his two master enthusiasms—artistic creation and 
scientific investigation. An element of modern appeal is 
introduced in the frequent references to his experimental 
work on the flying machine, while human interest runs 
high in the narrative of his painting of “The Last Supper” 
and “Monna Lisa.” 





Volume 8, 
Saunders 


SURGICAL CLINICS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Number 2; New York Number. Cloth. Pp. 467. W. B. 
Company, West Washingten Square, Philadelphia. 

Volume 8, No. 2 starts with an article on “Operative 
Procedures in the Fibroid Uterus,” by Dr. John F. Erd- 
mann. “No woman should be operated upon because she 
has a fibroid. Every woman with a fibroid should be 
operated upon or have x-ray or radium treatment who 
presents one or more of the conditions mentioned further 
on in this article. In view of the infrequency of carcinoma 
occurring as an associated condition with fibroids, the 
argument of carcinoma possibilities should not be used to 
force the patient to be operated upon without explaining 
the relative infrequency.” 

This article alone with its specific pictures, outlining 
very definitely every step of the operation, will be of spe- 
cial interest to surgeons, and contains valuable informa- 
tion for any physician. ! 

Following this are chapters on “Surgery of the Gall 
Bladder” by the same author; “Tuberculosis of the Lungs; 
Apicolysis by Two Different Methods,’ by Dr. Howard 
Lilienthal; “Arthrotomy for Knee-Joint Arthritis,” by Dr. 
J. J. Moorhead; “Prostatic Hypertrophy or Benign En- 
largement of the Prostate,” by Dr. Edwin Beer, well illus- 
trated; “Facial Disfigurements,” by Dr. J. Eastman Sheehan; 
“Chronic Appendicitis,’ by Dr. Jerome Selinger; “In- 


tracranial Tumors,” by Drs. Israel Strauss and Joseph H. 
Globus; “Urinary Obstruction,” 
Pugh; 


by Dr. Winfield Scott 


“Cancer of the Breast,” by Dr. J. Gottesman; 
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“Arthritis, Medical and Surgical Treatment,” by Drs. 
Charles Murray Grantz, Irving Sherwood Wright and Ian 
Mackenzie. 

ANALYSIS AND DIAGNOSIS. By 
and Chemical Examination. By Louis Heitzmenn, M.D. 


vised Edition. Cloth. Pp. 366. 131 illustrations. Price $5.00. 
liam Wood and Company, 51 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Microscopical 
Fifth Re- 
Wil- 


URINARY 


A very practical book for those who are dealing with 
the technicalities of the subject, from the very best au- 
thority. 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS. By W. D. Rose, M.D. Fifth Edition. 
Cloth. Pp. 819. 310 illustrations and 3 color plates. Price $10.00. 
The C. V. Mosby Company, 3523-25 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


This author and book need no commendation. Every 
student and student-minded physician is studying this 
book and others like it. Diagnosis first and treatment 
fifth, is what we are thinking of today. 

The author has had in mind the medical student and 
the busy practitioner, and incorporates in a brief work 
the principles of physical diagnosis together with the 
physical findings in the commoner diseases of the respira- 
tory and circulatory systems—the very points that Dr. 
McConnell and others emphasize in their books—anatomy 
and pathology, clinical standpoint, 
emphasis being laid upon these subjects as they influence 
the physical manifestations of disease of the thorax and 
abdomen. One hundred and thirty pages are devoted to 
Inspection, Percussion, Palpation and Ausculation. 


considered from a 


FIELD BOOK OF NORTH AMERICAN MAMMALS. Descrip- 
tions of every mammal known north of the Rio Grande, together with 
brief accounts of habits, geographical ranges, etc. By H. E. Anthony, 
M.A., Curator, Dept. of Mammals, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Cloth. Pp. 625, with 32 colored plates and 175 photographs, 
pen-and-ink sketches and maps. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th 
St., New York, 1928. 


A handy, interesting, usable, valuable addition to 
Putnam’s series of Nature Field books. Detailed descrip- 
tions of large groups of mammals, both land and marine, 
with concise synopses of related forms. 
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THE BASIS OF SENSATION. 
By E. D. Adrian. Cloth. Pp. 122. 
Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave. 1928. 


The Action of the Sense Organs. 
Price $2.50. New York: W. W. 


This little book undertakes to describe the nature of 
the message which is transmitted from sense organs to 
the brain, resulting in sensation, and the way the message 
can be recorded and analyzed. All impulses, the author 
very much alike, whether the message is 
destined to arouse the sensation of light, of touch, or of 
pain. If crowded closely together, the sensation is in- 
tense, and if separated by long intervals, it is correspond- 
ingly feeble. He says: “Perhaps some drastic revision of 
our system of knowledge will explain how a pattern of 
nervous impulses can cause a thought, or show that the 
two events are really the same thing looked at from a 
different point of view. If such a revision is made I can 
only hope that I may be able to understand it.” 


states, are 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
trited. Price $2.50. 
1928. 


By V. H. Mottram. Cloth. Pp. 279.  Illus- 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., 


A readable and informative introduction to the study 
of physiology, intended to smooth the approach of the 
medical student to his massive technical texts and also to 
instruct students of nursing, domestic science, and teach- 
ing, and such of the general public as want to know how 
the body works. 

The author readily admits some of the limits of our 
knowledge, and the restrictions these limits place on medi- 
cine, for he says: “Though all this exciting research has 
thrown much light on the function of the suprarenals, it 
has not helped much in medicine. Addison’s disease is 
still incurable.” And again, “Oddly enough, we cannot 
discover what exactly in the water it is that induces 
goiter. It is strongly suspected, however, that it is the 
absence of iodine.” 





A HEALTHFUL EXERCISER 
Dr. G. S. Smallwood, 106 N. Grove Street, Freeport, 
L. I., has invented a new exerciser, circulator and relaxer 
which should meet a distinct need. It is made of rubber, 
and works on an entirely new prin- 











ciple, that of gentle pressure. When 
removed from the body, after stand- 
ing or laying down for three to five 
minutes, it produces a state of re- 
laxation, thus causing a better cir- 
| culation of the blood to all parts of 
the body without any specific move- 
ments. Of course it can be used, 
like all other exercisers, for a large 
variety of exercises, but here again 
the principle of slight pessure makes 
it desirable for use by many patients 
who would be exhausted by strenu- 
ous exercise. 

Dr. Smallwood 
exercises: It will do more than a 
costly vibrator; it relieves _ stiff 
joints while vibrators cause pain; it 
creates its own power and needs no 
electric current; it requires no spe- 
cial room for its use; it may be eas- 
ily carried to any part of the house 
or office; it weighs less than 15 oz.; 
it may be carried in coat pocket, 
golf bag or hand luggage. 


claims for his 


The exerciser, which sells for $10, 
delivered in any part of the U. S., 
is now made in two sizes—one for 
average size person, 5 feet to 5 feet 
7; and a larger size, 5 feet 8 to 6 feet. 

The method of use is a radical 
departure from the old one of push- 
| ing and pulling exercises, which 
| were performed many times rapidly 
| in a few seconds, and were often 

exhausting. The illustrations give 








some idea of the many uses of the 
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exerciser, which can be hung from 
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door hinge. The loop to hang it to 
door hinge should not be attached 
to either of the cross bars. It should 
be placed between the cross bars 
and take in the two bands so that 
they join. 
TO ADJUST 
Put the head through the triangle 


with narrow end over chest, long 
band over shoulders. This will al- 
low bands to hang at sides and 


reach about to knee. 

Seated on chair as in Figure 1, 
place feet in bands, rise from chair 
and assume position as in Figure 2 
with hands at the sides. 

Grasp the rear bands and 
them so they will be on a line with 
elbows which should be close to the 
sides of the body, Figure 3. 

In positions, Figures 2 and 3, you 
will experience three different pres- | 
sures. First, a gentle pressure caused | 
by bands being stretched. Second, 
when breath is taken in. Third, 
when bands are raised to the level 
of elbows. 

The exercise as shown in Figures 
2 and 3 should be performed as fol- 
lows: Take in a short, quick breath, 
grasp the bands and raise them to 
the level of the elbows and hold 
breath for 3 seconds. Exhale and 
allow hands to again fall to the 
sides. Repeat 10 or 20 times. This 
exercise will consume one-half to | 
one minute of actual time and is 
generally sufficient for the purpose 
of a light exercise morning and (\ 
night. 





rais¢ 


Those who are in training or who desire to reduce mav 
do it every hour, but I do not advocate holding the breath 
longer than 3 seconds nor performing the exercise more 
than 20 times (1 minute) each session. 

The bands, as you will note, being over the apices of 
lungs and extending to the plantar surfaces of the feet 
cause a temporary contraction and stimulation of circula- 
tion to all parts of the body and when removed after exer- 
cise, you experience a general relaxation. 

Figure 4.—This exercise is suggested for scoliosis 
spinal curvature and general stretching of the spine. 

A strap of webbing or a towel is tied through the 
bands that go over the shoulders in the form of a loop. 
Chis is placed over the hinge of a door, the other end of 
the bands is placed as in Figure 4 across the back and un- 
der the arms. With a slight pull on straps, hold this posi- 
tion for 15 seconds. Repeat exercise about 8 times, hold 
ing the same for 15 seconds each time and alternating po- 
sition of legs right to left. 

This will consume about 2 minutes of actual time at 
each session. This exercise may be taken frequently dur- 
ing the day, but it should be taken at least one hour apart. 

Figure 4 position is also suggested for goitre patients, 
as it relaxes the structure around the glands without caus- 
ing pressure. 

Figure 5.—Bands are attached to hinge of door as 
suggested in Figure 4, other ends are placed over chest to 
exercise and strengthen chest. Hold for 15 seconds and 
repeat 8 times as suggested in Figure 4, alternating posi- 
tion of legs. 

Figure 6—Bands are attached to hinge of door as 
shown in Figure 4, other ends of bands over abdominal 
muscles to strengthen them. Also suggested in enteropto- 
sis. Hold for 15 seconds and repeat 8 times as suggested 
in Figure 4 exercise, alternating position of legs. 

Figure 7.—This position is for general relaxation. 
Clergymen, attorneys, physicians, housewives, athletes, es- 








pecially tennis players and golfers, will soon have the 
tired feeling removed from their muscles by its use. 

Place it upon the body as shown in Figure 2 and li 
-down for from 3 to 5 minutes. To remove, bend the knees 
to release the bands from the feet and then note the re- 
laxed feeling. 

Suggested for insomnia, also arthritis. In the latter 
case it should be applied every hour for 3 to 5 minutes. 


Colleges 


THE CHICAGO COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 

The Graduation week of C. C. O. 
iestive this year by the presence of the Illinois Osteopathic 
\ssociation, whose annual was held in this 
college May 30-June 2. A large tent was erected on the 
campus, and flags decorated the entrances. It is always 
pleasant to have the field doctors pay us a visit, and they 
were doubly welcome this year, just at the time when we 
doctors out to make the name of 


was made morc 


convention 


were sending our new 
osteopathy famous. 
The graduation exercises were held May 31 in the 
Crystal ballroom of the Cooper Carlton Hotel, which was 
entirely filled with the friends and relatives of the gradu 
ates. The address was given by Dr. Hildreth, of the Still 
Hildreth Sanatorium, who told of his early training with 
Dr. Still, and gave the new doctors good advice from his 
large experience. Dr. Anna Mary Mills, president of the 
I. O. A., followed Dr. Hildreth with a few words of greet 
ing to the graduates. Dr. H. L. Collins, president of 
the board of trustees of the C. C. O., presented the diplo 
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mas. The vocal music for the evening was rendered by 
the C. C. O. student quartet. 


Nineteen students received their diplomas this year. 
This is a small number, and the class of 1928 has always 
been small. Nevertheless, among these students we lose 
some who have been active in our college life, and whom 
we shall miss next year. The highest average for the five 
years’ work done here was attained by Dr. Marie E. Baur, 
whose average is 90.6%. Dr. Earl K. Gray stands second, 
and Dr. May L. Walstrom third. 

Dr. George L. Weil and Dr. H. V. Hoover have com- 
pleted their interneships, and are leaving the hospital this 
month. Both expect to go finally to Seattle to begin prac- 
tice. Drs. Marie Baur, Harmon Remsberg and Martin 
Beilke will enter the hospital to commence internships 
July 1. 

The baseball interclass trophy was won this year by 
the junior class, after defeating both the sophomore and 
freshman classes. This trophy is in the form of a small 
figure, and will decorate the junior classroom for the next 
year. 

Some new students entered the college this summer to 
commence their course, and many others have signified 
their intention to commence work next autumn. We an- 
ticipate a good year for 1928-29. 


DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 

At last we finished with the strenuous days of gradua- 
tion, Perhaps we can get a full breath and pause a moment 
in reflection over the past several weeks. As usual the two 
or three weeks preceding the final exercises of the class were 
filled with the customary farewell dinners and dances. Each 
of the fraternities dined their respective members, all of 
whom responded, so we understand, with the customary 
“sorry to go but glad to leave” speech. 


The last assembly of the year was held on May 18 and 
was a combination of class day for the seniors and Stillonian 
Day as the year books were given out. The books this year 
proved the success predicted for them. The supply was com- 
pletely sold out and as usual there were cries for extra copies. 
Why is it that some students never want the year book until 
it is too late? 


The evening of the 1&th provided a time for the Stillonian 
dance, which is the farewell dance of the year. This affair is 
also made the occasion for the awarding of two important 
championship plaques. The Schwartz Trophy, given to the 
champion tennis player of the college, was won by John 
Harvey of the junior class. The Halladay Trophy in golf 
was again nailed down by M. V. Hydeman. This fellow 
Hydeman would force Walter or Bobby back into the caddy 
class. . 

The senior banquet was held at Younkers the evening of 
the 17th, with a complete list of seniors and faculty attend- 
ing. Dr. Robert Bachman proved an able toastmaster as he 
called on Drs. Schwartz and Halladay and Miss Ava Johnson. 
Dr. Edgar Hubbell of the senior class responded. 


The annual meeting of the corporate board was held the 
evening of May 23. The main purpose of this meeting is to 
hear reports from the various officers of the college, to out- 
line or change the policies of the institution and to elect oi- 
ficers to conduct the business of the college until the next 
annual meeting. 

The fact that the trustees have been conducting the bus- 
iness of the college in a satisfactory manner left very little 
for the board to do. The following were elected to office: 
Dr. C. W. Johnson, president; Mrs. K. M. Robinson, secre- 
tary; Dr. R. B. Bachman, treasurer; trustees—-Dr. Bertha 
Crum, Dr. J. P. Schwartz, Dr. R. B. Bachman, Dr. H. V. 
Halladay, Dr. J. M. Woods. 

The corporate board expressed itself as being against the 
idea of teaching materia medica in the college, although no 
official action was taken. This matter was left to the discre- 
tion of the trustees. 

On the evening of the 24th the spacious auditorium of the 
Hoyt-Sherman place was well filled with friends and rela- 
tives of the class. Twenty-seven new osteopaths were grad- 
uated with the usual dignified ceremony. Dr. Booser of 
Ames gave the address. Dean Schwartz presented the class 
and President Johnson conferred the degrees. Dr. Schwartz 
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then presented the Sigma Sigma Phi honor medals, Dr. G. O. 
Smith receiving the medal for service and Dr. H. A. Mac- 
Naughton the award in proficiency. State boards being next 
in order, the majority of the class disappeared immediately 
for a last brief review before the ordeal. ; 
The year is finished. This leaves just a few loose items 
that may be recorded briefly. Both the Atlas and J. T. S. 
have moved into new homes that are nearer the new college 
building. The P. S. G. expect to make a similar change. 
kK. B. Kale will edit the Log Book this coming year. The 
seniors presented the college with a telechrom electric clock 
a few days before graduation. Fifty students are staying 
over for the summer course in dissection, many of whom are 
treating and getting in their credits in the ob. department. 
The year has been a satisfactory one. The students have 
been better satisfied in every way. Our work has improved 
because of greater facilities in the new building, and each 
left with the main idea of returning with another student for 
Still. 
Bg. V. &. 
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OSTEOPATHIC CONVENTIONS 


Announcements 
American Osteopathic Association. A. T. Still Cen- 
tennial Convention, Kirksville, Mo., week of August 6. 
Program chairman, Dr. Hubert J. Pocock, Toronto. 
American Osteopathic Society of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology. Kirksville, Mo., August 1-4. Program 
chairman,*Dr. James D. Edwards, St. Louis. 
Michigan State Convention, Detroit, October 31-No- 
vember 1. 
New York State Convention. 
Tennessee State Convention. 
, 16. 


Utica, in October. 

‘a Murfreesboro, October 
| 
ARKANSAS 
State Society 

The annual state convention was held in Little Rock, 
June 1 and 2. The program was arranged by Drs. Etta 
( hamplin, Hope, and Elizabeth Johnston, Texarkana, and, 
as published in advance, was as follows: 


JUNE 1 
Morning 
Address of Welcome, Donald M. Lewis, D.O., Little 
Rock. 
Response, Chas. A. Champlin, D.O., Hope. 
President's Address: “What’s the Matter with Oste- 
opathy in Arkansas?” Byron F. McAllister, D.O., Fay- 
etteville. 
Open Discussion. 


Treatment of Varicose Veins, L. J. Bell, D.O., Helena. 


Afternoon 
Business Meeting. 
Evening 
Get-together banquet. 
A. H. Sellars, D.O., Pine Bluff, toastmaster. 
Special Music, Mrs. L. J. Bell, Helena. 


JUNE 2 
Morning 
Malaria, Chas. A. Champlin, D.O., Hope. 
Osteopathy and Hydrotherapy, Eugene M. Sparling, 
D.O., Hot Springs. 
Laboratory Examinations in General Practice, M. L. 
Nolen, D.O., Texarkana. 
Discussion, Dr. Hurt of the Hurt and Hurt Labora- 
tories, Dallas, Texas. 
Afternoon 
Round Table Discussion of Technic led by J. Falk- 
ner, D.O., Texarkana. me 
Foot Technic, Edna W. Nies, D. O., Blytheville. 
Business Session. : 
Officers were elected as follows: President, Dr. L. J. 
Bell, Helena; vice-president, Dr. R. M. Mitchell, Texar- 
kana; secretary and treasurer, Dr. Donald M. Lewis, 
Little Rock; statistician, Dr. Charles A. Champlin, Hope; 
sergeant-at-arms, Dr. E. M. Sparling, Hot Springs; trus- 
tees, Drs. C. C. Chapin, Little Rock; W. B. Farris, Fort 
Smith, and R. M. Mitchell, Texarkana. 
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CALIFORNIA 


State Convention 

The twenty-seventh annual convention was a three- 
day series of conferences held at Riverside. The enter- 
tainment features included drives throughout the Citrus 
Belt and the environs of the city. A sunset memorial 
service for A. T. Still was held on top of Mt. Rubidoux, 
and there were musical programs. 

Drs. George V. Webster and Carl P. McConnell par- 
ticipated in the program as the beginning of their swing 
around the western circuit. 

The program as published in advance included the 
following: 

THURSDAY, MAY 31 


Morning 

J. E. Semple, D.O., president of the Sacramento Val- 
ley Osteopathic Society, presiding. 

Physiology of Connective Tissue—Chas. H. Spencer, 
D.O. 

T. L. Morgan, D.O., president of the Bay Osteopathic 
Society, presiding. 

General Infections—P. T. Collinge, D.O. 

Edw. T. Abbott, D.O., president of the 
Osteopathic Association, presiding. 

National Affairs—Geo. V. Webster, D.O., president of 
the American Osteopathic Association. 


California 


Afternoon 

Organ Recital. 

Katharine L. Whitten, D.O., president of the 
Bay Osteopathic Society, presiding. 

Obstetrics: Prenatal and Postnatal Care and Demon- 
stration of Entire Technic—Curtis E. Decker, D.O. Dis- 
cussion by Glen D. Cayler, D.O. 

L. Fagan, D.O., president of the San Jose Oste- 
opathic Society, presiding. 

Ileocecal Incompetency and Low Cecum (with slides), 
H. E. Beckwith, D.O., and F. J. Trenery, D.O. 

A. M. Tuttle, D.O., president of the San 
Valley Osteopathic Society, presiding. 


Fast 


Joaquin 


Technic: Subacromial Bursitis—C. H. Downing, D.O. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 1 
Morning 
J. K. Anderson, D.O., president of the Citrus Belt 


Osteopathic Society, presiding. 

Technic—Correction of Second Degree Vertebral 
Lesions, Geo. V. Webster, D.O., president of A. O. A. 

3ertha H. Harter, D.O., president of Tri-Counties 
Osteopathic Society, presiding. 

Dysmenorrhea: Etiology—Grace B. Bell, D.O. 
ment—Harriet L. Connor, D.O. 

Ione S. Ingles, D.O., president of Long Beach Oste- 
opathic Society, presiding. 

Acute Osteomyelitis: When and How to Operate— 
N. W. Giesy, D.O. Discussion—L. D. Whiting, D.O. 

The Surgical Thyroid: A Comprehensive Analysis of 
the Physician's Responsibility—Kenneth P. Baber, D.O. 
Discussion—W. Curtis Brigham, D.O. 

Rubber Bands in Reconstruction Surgerv: Something 


Treat- 


New—N. G. Stewart, D.O. 
Afternoon 
Business Session 
Evening 


On Mount Rubidoux, Service Celebrating 100th Anni- 
versary of Birth of Dr. A. T. Stiil. 
Fraternity, Sorority and Class Reunion Dinners. 


SATURDAY, JUNE)? 
Morning 
Grant E. Phillips, D.O., president of Pasadena Oste 
opathic Socicty, presiding. 
Pathology of Technic—Dr. Carl P. McConnell. 
W. W. Illsley, D.O., president of the Orange County 
Osteopathic Society, presiding. 


Differential Diagnosis and Treatment of the Apo- 
plexies—H. W. Forbes, D.O. 
Evangeline Percival, D. O., president of Los Angeles 


Osteopathic Society, presiding. 
Value of Liver Treatment in the 
Chandler, D.O. 


Anemias—L. C. 


Afternoon 
Vera George, D.O., president of the San Diego. Oste- 
opathic Society, presiding. 
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Symposium on Lowered Resistance: 
Dietetic Factors—Speaker to be announced. 
Environmental Factors—Lily G. Harris, D.O. 
Mechanical Factors—Geo. M. Peckham, D.O. 
Endocrine Factors—Edw. W. Davidson, D.O. 
Chemical Factors—James Stewart, D.O. 
General Discussion—R. W. Bowling, D.O. 
Sacramento was chosen as next year’s convention 
city, and officers were elected as follows: President, Dr. 
Arthur T. Seymour, Stockton; vice-president, Dr. Evan- 
geline Percival, Los Angeles; secretary-treasurer, Dr. C. 
B. Rowlingson, Los Angeles; trustees, Drs. -Errol R. 
King, Riverside; F. O. Edwards, San Jose, and Peark Oli- 
phant, Santa Cruz. 
Bay Society 
It is reported that the following officers were clected 
at the May meeting: President, Dr. Susan Harris Ham- 
ilton; vice-president, Dr. Iris Perry; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Delphine Vermillion; trustees, Drs. Carter Downing 
and Richard Meyer. 
Citrus Belt Society 
Dr. Harry Forbes spoke on “Apoplexy” at a meeting 
held in Riverside, May 11, and final plans were made for 
the state convention. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Dr. W. H. Thompson, Riverside; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. E. A. Galbraith, Riverside; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Melville Fenton, San Bernardino. 


East Bay Society 

The final meeting of the fiscal year was held May 22 
at Dr. Comstock’s Rest Home in Oakland. Dr. Ernest 
Setzer, orthodontist, gave an illustrated lecture on the 
prevention and straightening of crooked teeth. 

The Bay Society joined the East Bay Society in a re- 
ception and dinner held June 2 in honor of Dr. George V. 
Webster. 

Long Beach Society 


Officers were elected as follows on May 10: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Elmer Clark; vice-president, Dr. H. A. Moss- 
man; secretary-treasurer, Dr. E. W. Christensen. 

Los Angeles Society 
Dr. H. E. Beckwith, South Pasadena, was clected 


president of the Los Angeles Society, May 17. 


Pasadena Society 

The May meeting was held on the 12th. Following 
an elaborate program of beach games arranged by Dr. J. 
Strothard White, there was a professional program in 
cluding a report by Dr. Clara Stillman on the emergency 
hospital at Palm Springs and its work among the Indians 
Dr. Stewart Fitch spoke on physical examination of school 
children. Relating to the work of the society, Dr. Grant 
Phillips gave an account of its activities during the past 
two years and a sketch of future possibilities, and Dr. 
Homer Tweed outlined the responsibilities and privileges 
of membership. Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Dr. Dana lL. Weed; vice-president, Dr. Mae 
L. Dowlin; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Homer N. Tweed; 
trustee, Dr. Grant E. Phillips. 


San Jose Society 

It is reported that on May 3 the following officers 
were elected: President, Dr. Helen Shelley; vice-president, 
Dr. F. O. Edwards; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Jennie Steph- 
enson. 

COLORADO 

\ meeting was held at Brighton June 2. 
ing program was presented: 

“Principles of Infant Feeding,” Dr. R. R. 

“Diagnosis in Surgical Conditions,” Dr. J. R. 

“Ambulant Proctology,” Dr. R. E. Ramsey. 

“Hospital Situation,’ Dr. J. L. Keen. 

“X-ray in Diagnosis,’ Dr. Phil Witt 

Short talks by Drs. C. C. Reid, Ralph Head and How- 
ard Lamb. 


Dr. W. R. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE 


The program of the Rocky Mountain Osteopathic Con- 
ference will be held in Denver August 27, 28, 29 at the 
Rocky Mountain Osteopathic Hospital. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 27 
7 :00 to 9 :00—Clinics—Diagnostic, Osteopathic, Surgical—Drs. 


The follow- 


Daniels 


Miller. 


Benson, Longmont, presided. 
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W. L. Holcomb, Dr. H. E. Lamb, H. M. Ireland, 
I. D. Miller, P. D. Schoonmaker. 
8 :00—Registration—Dr. Ralph B. Head. 
9 :00—Call to Order by the President. 
Address of Welcome (President of Chamber of Com- 
merce. ) 
Address of Welcome—Dr. R. M. Jones. 
9:10—Response—H. A. Fenner. 
}:20—Osteopathic Obstetrics—Dr. F. F. Woodruff. 
9 :30—Surgical Diagnosis—Dr. Curtis H. Brigham. 
11 :00—Heart Disease, Diagnosis and Treatment—Dr. Louis C. 
Chandler. 
:30—Luncheon. 
:00—Surgical and Osteopathic 
Brigham. 
:00—Ambulant Proctology— Dr. F. 
:30—Heart Disease, Diagnosis and 
C. Chandler. 
:30—Lumbosacral Technic—Dr. 
:00—Business—Announcements 


NN 


Diagnosis—-Dr. Curtis H 


I. Furry. 
Treatment—Dr. 


ww 


Louis 


J. E. Zechman. 
\djournment. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 28 
:00 to 9 :00—Clinics—Diagnostic, Osteopathic, Surgical—Drs. 
W. L. Holcomb, H. E. Lamb, H. M. Ireland, I. D. 
Miller, P. D. Schoonmaker. 


nf 


™MI 


9 :00—Surgical and Osteopathic Diagnosis—Dr. Brigham. 
10 :30—Diagnosis of Diseases from the Blood—Dr. Chandler. 
12:00—Chronic Endocervicitis—Dr. H. E. Lamb. 
12:30—Luncheon—Business Session. 

2:00—Surgical and Osteopathic Diagnosis—Dr. Brigham. 
3:30—Prevalent Dietary Deficiency—Dr. R. R. Daniels. 
4:30—Diagnosis of Diseases from the Blood—Dr. Chandler. 
5 :30—Business—Announcements— Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29 
:00 to 9:00—Clinics—Diagnostic, Osteopathic, Surgical— 
Drs. W. L. Holcomb, H. E. Lamb, H. M. Ireland, 
I. D. Miller, P. D. Schoonmaker. 


9 :00—Surgical and Osteopathic Diagnosis—Dr. Brigham. 

10 :30—Osteopathic Foot Technic—Dr. Philip Sweet. 

11 :00—Diseases of the Lungs, Diagnosis and Treatment—Dr. 
Chandler. 

12 :30—-Luncheon—Business session. 

2:00—Sacro-iliac Technic—Dr. Stark. 

2:30—Surgical and Osteopathic Diagnosis—Dr. Brigham. 

3:45—Diseases of the Lungs, Diagnosis and Treatment—Dr. 


Chandler. 
:00— Resolutions 


al 


Felicitations— Adjournment. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Dr. Lulu I. Waters reports that the following officers 
have been elected: President, Dr. George W. Maxfield; 
vice-president, Dr. Grace L. Hurd; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Lulu I. Waters; executive committee, Drs. Riley D. 
Moore, T. J. Howerton, C. O. Goodpasture, C. R. Cook, 
Felix D. Swope. 


FLORIDA 


State Convention 

t the convention reported in part in the June Jour- 
NAL, Orlando was selected as the meeting place for 1929, 
and officers were elected as follows: President, Dr. Ar- 
thur George Chappell, Jacksonville, re-elected; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Margaret M. Pierce, Bradenton; secretary-treas- 
urer, Dr. L. A. Robinson, New Smyrna; trustees, Drs. A. 
E. Berry, Tampa; Ira Mae Carr, Tallahassee, and J. R. 
Moseley, St. Augustine. 


GEORGIA 


State Convention 
At the convention reported in part in the June Jour- 
NAL, Orlando was selected as the meeting place for 1929, 
Jones, Macon; vice-president, Dr. D. C. Forehand, Albany; 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. M. F. Hickernell, La Grange. Macon 
was chosen for next year’s meeting place. 


IDAHO 


State Convention 
Drs. George V. Webster and Carl P. McConnell in- 
cluded the Idaho convention in their tour arranged by the 
Western Osteopathic Association. The meeting was held 
at Idaho Falls June 11-13. The program as published in 
advance, included the following: 
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JUNE 11 
Morning 
Address of Welcome—Barzilla W. Clark, mayor. 
Response—N. W. Barnes, Emmett, Idaho. 
President’s Address—Andrew McCauley. 
Structural Diagnosis—George V. Webster. 
Neglected Fields of Technic—Carl P. McConnell. 


Afternoon 
Aids in Diagnosis—George V. Webster. 
Osteopathic Pathology and Technic—Carl P. Mc- 
Connell. 
The Teeth and Their Relation to Health—G. B. Crab- 
tree, D. D. S. 
Sinusitis—A. H. McFarland; Dillon, Montana. 
Clinics. 
Evening 
Banguct—L. D. Anderson, toastmaster, Boise, Idaho. 
JUNE 12 
Morning 


Business meeting. 

Athletic Injuries—Vern M. Bodmer. 

Mechanics of the Spine—George V. Webster. 

Manipulative Treatment vs. Operative Adjustment— 
Carl P. McConnell. 

Afternoon 

Practical Application of 
\lcConnell. 

Psychology of the Patient—George V. Webster. 

Round Table, Led by O. R. Meredith, Nampa, Idaho. 

Practice Building—L. D. Anderson, Boise, Idaho. 


JUNE 13 
Morning 


Research 


Work—Carl P. 


Business Meeting. 

Problems of the Profession—George V. Webster. 

Subject Selected—Carl P. McConnell 

Boise Valley 

It is reported that Dr. E. C. Hiatt, Weiser, and Dr. 
J. H. Bodle, Boise, and Dr. O. R. Meredith, Nampa, 
addressed the Boise Valley Association at Dr. Meredith’s 
home, May 17. 

ILLINOIS 
State Convention 

The “Great Revival” convention was held at the 
Cooper-Carlton Hotel and the grounds of the Osteopathic 
Hospital, May 30-June 2. 

A seventy-mile boulevard ride was among the social 
opportunities offered the delegates, in addition to the 
pleasant features planned for doctors’ wives and other 
visitors. 

The program arranged by Dr. E. J. Drinkall and 
carried out with surprisingly few changes was as follows: 


MAY 30 


Morning 
CLINICS 
Address of Welcome—Dr. Fred Shain 
District. 
Invocation—Frank B. Hertzel, A. B. 
Address of Welcome—Mrs. Mabel Hight, for the 
Mayor. 
Address of Welcome—Dr. H. L. Collins, president, Chi- 
cago College of Osteopathy. 
Address of Welcome—Dr. Joseph H. Sullivan, dean 
of the Illinois profession. 
Response—Dr. Anna Mary Mills, president, Illinois 
Osteopathic Association. 
Luncheon of Osteopathic Women’s National Associa- 
tion—Dr,. Evelyn R. Bush, Louisville, Ky., guest of honor. 
Afternoon 
Dr. Still’s Teachings—Dr. Evelyn R. Bush, 


for the First 


Technic. 
louisville, Ky. 

“What Dr. Andrew Taylor Still Intended Osteopathy 
to Be”’—Dr. Charles E. Still, Kirksville, Mo. 

“Applied Anatomy and Osteopathic Adjustment’’—Dr. 
Russell Peckham, professor of Anatomy, Chicago College 
of Osteopathy. 

Evening 

Annual banquet in conjunction with the Chicago Col- 

lege of Osteopathy Alumni Association. 
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Speaker—Hon. James J. Barbour, Senator, State of 
Illinois,- Chicago. 
MAY 31 
Morning 
CLINICS 
McManis Table Technic for \Women—Dr, Louise 
Standish, Chicago. 
“Obstetrics Then and Now’—Dr. Marion E. Clark, 


Indianapolis, of Clark-Blakeslee Osteopathic Hospital. 

“Old-Time Osteopathy vs. New and Broadened Os- 
teopathy”—Dr. Arthur G. Hildreth, president, Still-Hil- 
dreth Osteopathic Sanatorium, Micon, Missouri. 

Upper Dorsal Technic—Dr, Canada Wendell, Peoria. 

Foot Games—Dr. Evelyn Bush. 

Afternoon 

Baby Clinic—Conducted by Dr. Blanche Elfrink. 

Rib Technic—Dr. Joseph H. Sullivan, Chicago. 

“Dr. Still’s Early Teachings and Experiences”—Dr. 
Charles E. Still. 

“Observations on 
Proctor, Chicago. 


Some Hard Problems”’—Dr. E. R. 


JUNE 1 
Morning 
CLINICS 

Foot Technic—Dr, Albert N. Ovens, Springfield. 

Pioneers’ Conference—‘How Dr. Still Taught Us to 
Diagnose and Correct Lesions’—Led by Dr. Charles E. 
Still, assisted by Drs. Joseph H. Sullivan, Canada Wen- 
dell, W. C. Swartz. 

“Food in Relation to Osteopathy’—Dr. George Mac- 
Gregor, Professor Gastro-Enteric Diseases, Chicago Col- 
lege of Osteopathy. 

“The Helpful X-Ray”’—Dr. E. R. Hoskins, Professor 
Roentgenology, Chicago College of Osteopathy. 

Clavicular Technic—Dr. Alyce Oliphant, Virginia. 

Knee Technic—Dr. James M. Fraser, Evanston. 

Afternoon 

Dr. Still’s Knee and Chest 
Charles E. Medaris, Rockford. 

“How Dr. Still Taught Us to Locate and 
Lesions”—Dr. Arthur G. Hildreth, Macon, Mo. 

“Osteopathic and Physical Diagnosis”—Dr. S. V. Ro- 
buck, Chicago. 


Lumbar Technic—Dr. 


Adjust 


JUNE 2 
Morning 
CLINICS 
Lower Lumbar Technic—Dr. Charles E. Kalb, Spring- 
field. 
The Children of the 
Mantle and associates. 
“Dr. Still’s Method of Emptying the Cecum as Given 
30 Years Ago and Now Being Brought to the Fore by 


State Fair Clinic—Dr. Pauline 


Shellberg. Unkinking the Duodenum. Stopping Night 
Sweats and Some Other of Dr. Still’s Methods’—Dr. 
W. C. Swartz, Danville. 


Cervical Technic—Dr. G. E. Thompson, Peoria. 

Lower Dorsal Technie—Dr. Hugh T. Wise, Rockford. 
Afternoon 

Cervical and Upper Lumbar Technic—Dr. Myron 

Rigsby, Aledo. 

“Obstetrics’”—Dr. Blanche Elfrink, Chicago. 

A movement for a world congress of osteopathic 
physicians and surgeons to be held at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago in 1933, was launched, aid the Illinois dele- 
gates were instructed to present the matter before the 
House of Delegates at the Kirksville convention. 

The constitution provides for the election of both a 
president and vice-president a year in advance, but this 
year the president-elect, Dr. Robert Roddy, Kewanee, re- 
signed; Dr. C. E. Tilley, Lincoln, was vice-president-elect 
and was elected president, which accounts for the fact 
that both president and vice-president, and president-elect 
and vice-president-elect were chosen. 

Those elected in addition to Dr. Tilley were: Vice- 
president, and also president-elect, Dr. S. V. Robuck, 
Chicago; vice-president-elect, Dr. John F. Peck, Kanka- 
kee; secretary-treasurer, Dr. R. B. Hammond, Rockford; 
editor of Bulletin, Dr. E. C. Andrews, Ottawa, who has 
served for three years as secretary-treasurer. Trustees: 


First district, Drs. Fannie Carpenter and Morris Berk, 
Chicago, and Dr. Ralph F. Lindberg, Aurora; third dis- 
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trict, Dr. D. E. Sperry, Peoria; fifth district, Dr. Roy A. 
Palmer, Tuscola; sixth district, Dr. C. A. Casey, Decatur; 
seventh district, Dr. Edith Pollock, Quincy; eighth dis- 
trict, Dr. James M. Tyree, Marion. Delegates: Drs. Oliver 
C. Foreman and Russell Peckham, Chicago; C. O. Casey, 
Decatur, and C. E. Medaris, Rockford; alternates, Dr. 
Albert C. H. Esser and Dr, Earl J. Drinkall, Chicago; Dr. 
Hugh T. Wise, Rockford, and Dr. C. E. Tilley, Lincoln. 
Chicago 

The May meeting was held on the 3rd, with Dr. H. H. 
Fryette explaining and demonstrating his two-man tech- 
nic for sacro-iliac and lumbar ccrrections. The June 
meeting was dispensed with on account of the state con- 
vention. 

Rockford 

Dr. H. Roberts, Belvidere, read a paper on main- 
taining venous drainage from the spinal cord at a meeting 
held May 17, in the offices of Dr. H. T. Wise. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, Dr. N. W. Shellen- 
berger; vice-president, Dr. G. E. Hecker; secretary-treas- 
urer, Dr. R. B. Hammond. 

Third District 

It is reported that a mecting was held with a dinner 

and round table discussion at Galesburg on May 10. 


Sixth District 
A meeting was held in Springfield May 17, with an 
address by Dr. J. W. Fish, Decatur, on “Diathermy.” The 
question of osteopathic participation in the State Fair 
again this year was considered. 
An osteopathic clinic was held all afternoon May 11, 
at the office of Dr. L. K. Hallock, Roodhouse. 


IOWA 


State Convention 

Complete reports ‘of the lowa convention at Des 
Moines, May 24 and 25, have not been received. 

Elaborate plans were put under way for taking care 
of the A. O. A. convention in 1929. Officers elected 
included the following: President, Dr. Ray B. Gilmour, 
Sioux City; secretary-treasurer, Dr. C. N. Stryker, Sioux 
City; editor of the Bulletin, Dr. A. W. Clow, Washington. 


KANSAS 
Arkansas Valley 


It is reported that a meeting was held on April 26 in 
the offices of Dr. Glenn D. Jewett at St. John. 

Dr. F. E. Loose, secretary, reports that the meeting 
on May 31 was in the nature of a clinic day at the Gleason 
hospital in Larned. There were nine surgical operations 
and many physical examinations and diagnoses. Dr. H. C 
Wallace spoke in the evening on “Acidosis in Relation 
to Surgery.” 

Cowley County 

A meeting was held on April 26 in the office of Dr. 
Nellie Light Hollowell at Winfield. Dr. W. A. Laird, 
Cedar Vale, presented a paper on “Obstetrics,” followed 
by a general discussion on “Osteopathic Technic.” 

Verdigris Valley 

On May 1 a meeting was held in the office of Dr. 
R. W. Bell at Independence. The program was in the 
nature of a continuation of the study of diet which is 
under way. 

Wichita 

Dr. Frank Bigsby of the Kirksville College of Os- 
teopathy and Surgery spoke on “Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
egy” as a part of the clinical day program May 24. 


KENTUCKY 


Jefferson County Society 

An illustrated lecture on aneurysms, by Dr. N. H. 
Wright, and a lecture on luetic heart, by Dr. Nora Pher- 
igo Baird, featured the program of the Jefferson County 
meeting on May 22. 

Dr. L. E. McCurdy spoke on “Diagnosis of Heart 
Failure,” and Dr. J. O. Day on “Cardiac Arrhythmias” 
on June 5. 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit 

Officers were elected as follows on May 16: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Harry Schaffer; vice-president, Dr. M. A. Hos- 
tetler; secretary, Dr. F. J. Page; treasurer, Dr. William 
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Cox; trustees, Dr. W. T. Bruer, Dr. Mark Herzfeld and 
Dr. O. O. Snedeker. 
' Flint 
Dr. H. V. Halladay of the Des Moines Still College 
of Osteopathy addressed a special meeting on May 11, his 
subject being “Osteopathy in Athletics.” Dr. Hoyt Tay- 
lor, Lansing, president of the state society, also spoke. 


South Central District 

A large group of osteopathic physicians from Lan- 
sing and south central Michigan in general, gathered on 
May 15, to hear Dr. Jenette H. Bolles speak on the sub- 
ject, “Pioneering in Osteopathy.” Following the address, 
the moving picture, “The Luminous Shadow,” was shown 
free to the public. 

Western District 

Dr. R. V. Gladieux, secretary, reports that the regular 
monthly meeting was held on May 10 in Grand Rapids. 
Dr. Ira L. Slater, Wayland, related his experiences as a 
health officer, and Dr. Hoyt Taylor, president of the state 
society, outlined the work of the state organization and 
discussed the legislative situation. 

MISSOURI 
Central District 

Clinic demonstrations at the Hardy Clinic, Columbia, 
were an important part of the program held May 24. 
Those who took part in the clinic demonstrations were: 
Dr. J. H. Hardy, Columbia; Dr. George M. Laughlin, 
Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery; Dr. L. S. 
Larimore of Kansas City, and Dr. C. B. Ewing, Jefferson 
City. Other out-of-town osteopathic physicians taking 
part in the program were: Drs. H. E. Litton, Nebraska 
City, Nebr., and Charles Still, Kirksville; J. Paul Price, 
Hannibal; T. C. Moffet, Windsor; G. B. Kesler, Centralia, 
and Herman P. Hoyle, Macon. 


Marion County Society 

A joint meeting of the Hannibal Osteopathic Study 
Club and the Marion County Society was held in Han- 
nibal, May 8. Dr. Will Grove, Hannibal, was the principal 
speaker. 

Southwest Society 

The Southwest Missouri, Southeast Kansas Society 
met at Neosho, May 16. Drs. John H. Styles and George 
J. Conley of the Kansas City College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery were the principal speakers. The next meeting 
will be in Aurora, July 18. 


West Central Society 
A meeting was held at the Moffet Sanitarium, Wind- 
sor, May 16. Dr. E. D. Holbert, Sedalia, was in charge 
of the meeting, and among the speakers were Drs. L. S. 
Larimore, Kansas City, and J. H. Hardy, Columbia. 


NEBRASKA ~* 
North Platte Valley 


A meeting was held on May 6 at a cabin on the 
North Platte River near Torrington, Wyoming. Dr. A. E. 
Moss, Kimball, led a general discussion on osteopathic 
fundamentals. Cut shows Drs. W. T. Williamson, Helen 
Magoun, E. A. Moss, Harold I. Magoun and G. R. Holl- 
man. 

NEW ENGLAND 

The program of the New England convention held 
at Boston, May 18 and 19, was published in the May 
JourRNAL. A very successful meeting is reported. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, Dr. Maud G. Williams; 
vice-president, Dr. Frederick F. Manchester; treasurer, 
Dr. William B. Shepard, re-elected; sergeant-at-arms, Dr. 
William T. Knowles. 

NEW YORK 
City of New York 

Officers were elected on May 19—the list put for- 
ward by the nominating committee and published in the 
June JourNAL. 

OHIO 
Fourth District 

The June meeting of the Fourth District (Columbus) 
Society was held June 7 at Columbus. A number of 
new graduates who were in Columbus taking the state 
board examinations were present and were our guests. 
The principal speaker of the evening was Dr. W. A. 
Gravett, Dayton, who spoke a word of welcome to the 
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new graduates and extolled Ohio’s osteopathic tradition. 
A resolution was adopted inviting the annual convention 
of the A. O. A. in 1930 to Columbus. 

Arthur S. Hulett, Secretary. 


Lorain County 
A business session was held in Dr. Parker's office at 
Amherst, following a chicken dinner on April 26. 


OKLAHOMA 
State Convention 

The state convention was held in Tulsa, June 4 and 5, 
with a program arranged by Dr. C. Denton Heasley, 
Tulsa, including, among other speakers, Drs. A. C. Hardy 
of Kirksville, Mo., D. M. Lewis, Little Rock, Ark., and 
H. C. Wallace, Wichita, Kansas. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Dr. C. E. 
Dailey, Oklahoma City; vice-president, Dr. W. O. Pool, 
Wynnewood; secretary, Dr. C. S. Stauber, re-elected; di- 
rectors, Drs. J. H. Conway, Tulsa; C. P. Harth, Okla- 
homa City, and A. V. Fish, Sapulpa. 


Kay County 
The May meeting was held on the 8th at the office of 
Dr. D. A. Shaffer, Ponca City. Dr. Robinson, an eye 
specialist of Blackwell, spoke on “Diseases of the Eye 
and Their Treatment.” 
OREGON 
State Convention 
Drs. George V. Webster and Carl P. McConnell in- 
cluded the Oregon state convention in their tour under 
the direction of the Western Osteopathic Association. Dr. 
G. L. Jordan reports that the program arranged by Drs. 
\. P. Howells, Albany; D. D. Young, Portland, and Mary 
Howells, Corvallis, was carried out as follows: 


MONDAY 
Morning 
Meeting Called to Order and lresident’s Message— 
John Lynch, D.O., of Salem. 
“Structural Diagnosis’—George V. Webster, D.O. 


“Neglected Fields of Technic’—Carl P. McConnell, 


D.O., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Afternoon 
“Osteopathic Pathology and Technic’—Carl P. Mc- 
Connell, D.O. 
“Habits and 
Bldg., Portland. 
“Basic Principles in the Treatment of Acute Infec- 
tions’—C, A. Pengra, D.O., Morgan Bldg., Portland. 
“Aids in Diagnosis’—George V. Webster, D.O 


Eating’—D. D. Young, D.O., Morgan 


Evening 
“Osteopathic Technic for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat” 


—W. W. Howard, D.O., Medford, Ore. 


TUESDAY 
Morning 
“Mechanics of the Spine’—George V. Webster, D.O. 
“Manipulative Treatment vs. Operative Adjustment” 
—Carl P. McConnell, D.O. 
Special Report—E. W. Paine, D.O., Oregon City. 


Afternoon 
3usiness Meeting. 
“Psychology of Patient’—George V. Webster, D.O. 
“Practical Application of Research Work’—Carl P. 
McConnell, D.O. 
Problems of the 


D.O. 


Profession—George V. Webster, 
Evening 
Banquet—John Lynch, D.O., Toastmaster. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, Dr. J. L. 
Lynch, Salem; vice-president, Dr. Ruth Eaton, Oregon 
City; secretary-treasurer, Dr. G. L. Jordan, Albany. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State Convention 
Among the main speakers at the state convention 
held in Philadelphia, June 1 and 2, were Drs. George M. 
Laughlin of the Kirksville College; John H. Styles, Jr., 
of the Kansas City College; C. J. Muttart, president of 
the state society; Q. O. Bashline, Grove City; C. Earl 
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Miller, Bethlehem; Frederick Long, Philadelphia; Charles 
Barber, Ardmore, and Henry Bellew, Philadelphia. It was 
voted to invite the 1930 convention of the American 
Osteopathic Association to Philadelphia, by which time 
the Osteopathic College and Hospital buildings now under 
construction will have been completed. Dr. Charles J. 
Muttart was re-elected president; vice-president, Dr. Julia 
D. Roeder, Lancaster; secretary, Dr. J. E. Barrick, York; 
treasurer, Dr. E. M. House, Harrisburg. 


Central District 
At a business meeting held in Lancaster, May 19, 
officers were elected as follows: President, Dr. Ruth A. 
Deeter, Harrisburg; vice-president, Dr. G. W. Gerlach, 
Lancaster; secretary, Dr. L. V. White, Harrisburg; treas- 
urer, Dr. Julia Roeder, Lancaster. 


Philadelphia 
Dr. Arthur M. Flack was one of the speakers on 
May 17, the last meeting of the season. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


State Convention 

The twentieth annual state convention was held in 
Columbia, May 19. Dr. Nancy A. Hoselton was chairman 
of the committee which arranged the program, on which 
the principal speaker was Dr. Irving D. Ewart, Albany, 
Ga. 

Spartanburg was chosen as next year’s meeting place, 
and officers were elected as follows: President, Dr. Emma 


Hale, Spartanburg; vice-president, Dr. Lillian Carter- 
Bonham, Anderson; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Joanna 
Barnes, Ridge Spring. 
TENNESSEE 
Middle Tennessee District 
Dr. J. R. Shackleford, Nashville, reports that the 
Middle Tennessee meeting was held with Dr. G. W. 


Stevenson, Springfield, May 13. 


UTAH 
State Convention 
Full reports have not come in of the state conven- 
tion scheduled for June 15 and 16 at Salt Lake City. Drs. 
George V. Webster and Carl P. McConnell were speakers 
under the auspices of the Western Osteopathic Associa- 
tion. 
WASHINGTON 
State Convention 
The twenty-eighth annual convention was held at 
Yakima, June 7 and 8, with a program including Drs. 
George V. Webster and Carl P. McConnell, traveling 
under the auspices of the Western Osteopathic Associa- 


tion. The program, as published in advance, was as fol- 
lows: 

JUNE 7 

Morning 


Call to Order by President V. E. Holt. 
Lecture—Dr. George V. Webster. 
Lecture—Dr. Carl P. McConnell. 
Afternoon 
Lecture—Dr. George V. Webster. 
lLecture—Dr. Carl P. McConnell. 
“Rectal and Anal Diseases’”—Drs. Ogle and Bingham. 
Lecture and Demonstrations+-Technic—Drs, Lyda 
and Pugh. 
“Urology”—Dr. H. L. Chadwick, Spokane. 
Evening 
Demonstrations, Sectional Clinics; Technic in Rectal, 
Anal, Ear, Nose and Throat. 


JUNE 8 

Morning 
Surgical Clinics—Dr. J. L. Walker, Yakima. 
Lecture—Dr. Carl P. McConnell. 
Lecture—Dr. George V. Webster. 
“Failures’—Dr. W. E. Waldo, Seattle. 
“Surgical Emergencies of Abdomen”’—Dr. W. G. 

Thwaites, Spokane. 

Afternoon 
Lecture—Dr. George V. Webster. 
Lecture—Dr. Carl P. McConnell. 


STATE AND DIVISIONAL NEWS 
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“Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat”—Dr. T. A. McKay, 
Tacoma; Dr. F. M. B. Merrithew, Seattle. 

“Indications for Colonic Irrigation”—Dr. B. R. LeRoy, 
Spokane. 


JUNE 9 
Morning 
Susiness Session. 
lLecture—Dr. Carl P. McConnell. 


Afternoon 
Lecture—Dr. George V. Webster. 
Lecture—Dr. Carl P. McConnell. 
Lecture—Dr. George V. Webster. . 
Officers were elected as follows: President, Dr. Clar- 
ence B. Utterback, Tacoma; vice-president, Dr. G. W. 
Thwaites, Spokane; second vice-president, Dr. Eva Mc- 
Kay, Mabton; treasurer, Dr. H. F. Morse, Wenatchee; 
secretary, Dr. V. E. Holt, Yakima; trustees, Drs. C. A. 
Hughes, Sunnyside, and Bernice Van Dorn, Spokane. 
Southwest District 
Dr. C. W. McConkey, Centralia, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southwest Washington District at a meeting 
held in Centralia, May 16. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
State Society 
The annual convention of the West Virginia Society 
was held in Wheeling, June 4 and 5, with the following 
program: 
JUNE 4 
Morning 
Address of Welcome—Dr. Clara E. Sullivan, Wheel- 
ing, 
Response—Dr. J. J. Henderson, Charleston. 
Osteopathic Treatment of Athletes—Dr. G. E. 
ris, Clarksburg. 
Efficiency—Dr. H. L. Benedict, Marietta. 
Foot Technic—Dr. G. C. Eoff, Wellsburg. 
Discussion—Dr. J. D. Sheets, Marietta. 


Mor- 


Afternoon 
Spinal Arthritis—Dr. H. R. Pease, Steubenville. 
Coagulation of Tonsils—Dr. J. B. Eades, Bluefield. 
Discussion—Dr. H. I. Miller, Morgantown. 
Round Table. 
Pathology of the Throat—Dr. Charles M. LaRue, Co- 
lumbus. 
JUNE 5 
Morning 
X-Ray Study of Gall-Bladder—Dr. M. A. 
kersburg. 
History of Osteopathy in West Virginia—Dr. T. V. 
Sullivan, Wheeling. 
Infantile Paralysis—Dr. O. O. 


Boyes, Par- 


3ashline, Grove City, 
Pa. 

Sinusitis, Diagnosis and Treatment—Dr. L. M. Bell, 
Mariettta. 

Common 
Clarksburg. 

Parkersburg was chosen as next year’s meeting place, 
and officers were elected as follows: President, Dr. A. P. 
Meador, Hinton; vice-president, Dr. H. S. Whitacre, 
Martinsburg; secretary-treasurer, Dr. G. E. Morris, 
Clarksburg; trustees, Drs. J. J. Henderson, Charleston; 
T. V. Sullivan, Wheeling, and P. B. Gandy, Clarksburg. 


WISCONSIN 


State Convention 

A very successful convention was held at Wausau, 
May 23-25. Dr. H. M. Grise, Wausau, was program chair- 
man. The program was published last month. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, Dr. John E. Rogers, 
Oshkosh; vice-president, H. R. Bullis, Milwaukee; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Dr. E. J. Elton, Milwaukee; trustee, 
Dr. Lewis Harned, Madison; member of legislative com- 
mittee, Dr. E. C. Bond, Milwaukee. 


CANADA 


Ontario 
It is reported that Dr. G. V. Hilborn, Preston, was 
elected president of the Ontario Association of Osteopath- 
ic Physicians and Surgeons, on May 24. 


Skin Diseases—Dr. Preston B. Gandy, 
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Two Unique Features in the August O. M. : 


A LITTLE JOURNEY TO THE HOME 
OF ANDREW TAYLOR STILL 
by 
ELBERT HUBBARD 


Reprinted from the famous “Little Journeys” booklets, 
by special permission of Elbert Hubbard II 


A copy of this striking tribute to osteopathy and its founder, 
by an original writer who wielded a trenchant pen, should 
be read in every American home 


MAIL IT JUST BEFORE THE KIRKSVILLE CONVENTION 
AND START THE PEOPLE THINKING ABOUT OSTEOPATHY 
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GENE TUNNEY’S 
EXERCISES 


by special permission of the 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


THIS INTERESTING AND PRACTICAL 
SERIES WILL RUN FOR SEVERAL 
MONTHS 











———$<$$—<—————— ire] 








There will be a big demand for this exceptional issue. Send 
us your order immediately. We want to see everyone supplied. 


AMERIGAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 


844 Rush Street, Chicago 
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Mouth Disinfection 


Very little knowledge exists and very few tests have been made which give 
any information about mouth disinfection. 


The mouth cannot be treated as a test tube, nor can the conditions under which 
germicidal tests are conducted be secured in the mouth, and perhaps these dif- 
ficulties are responsible for this dearth of information, yet there is no one sub- 
ject of greater importance to physicians, for most germ diseases get their start 
in or through the mouth. 

Recently a method has been devised to prove the value of DIOXOGEN as a 
mouth disinfectant—it shows an efficiency of from 95 to 98%, a rather high 
showing. 


The method is simple, but it is believed reliable. A copy of the report will 
gladly be sent to anyone asking for it. 


The Oakland Chemical Co. 


59 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


























A Modern Definition of Service 
| As Related to DeVilbiss Atomizers 


| So long as a DeVilbiss atomizer remains in use, we continue to feel 
responsible for the satisfaction it gives our customers. | 
It is our aim that it shall render perfect, and so far as is humanly pos- | 
sible, uninterrupted service. 
To this end, each process of manufacture proceeds with meticulous care | 
and under the most rigid inspection. 
The final product is delivered with our unqualified guaranty during the 
life of the atomizer. 











No. 15 
DeVilbiss Atomizer 
A very popular number for patients’ use. | 
Sprays either oil or aqueous solutions. 





THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 


Makers of all types of Medicinal Atomizers | 
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How do Yootriend Shoes help to 
FIND IT-- FIX IT--LEAVE IT ALONE? 


FIND IT—By the FOOT-FRIEND shoe dealers referring cases to the osteopath 
and by the FOOT-FRIEND shoe store clinics which put the osteopathic physi- 
cian in touch with NEW foot cases. 


FIX IT—The Lape & Adler Co., manufacturers of FOOT-FRIEND shoes, which are 
made under specifications and patents of John M. Hiss, B.Sc., D.O., M.D., believe 
(on account of reports from many osteopaths) that FOOT-FRIEND shoes assist 
materially in the osteopathic treatment of foot cases. 


LEAVE IT ALONE—The FOOT-FRIEND shoe permits of free circulation, exer- 
cise of the muscles and free action of the spring arch—at the same time sup- 
porting the weight bearing arch and distributing the load properly (see diagram). 
After osteopathic correction of foot cases—the FOOT-FRIEND shoe keeps the 
foot in balance and you truly can “Leave it alone.” 








Bry EXERCISE "2! SUPPORT” 
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Dr. John M. Hiss 
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STILL CENTENNIAL mee ae 

ACTS LIKE A ’ SuPPORTS 

CONVENTION RESTFUL BANDAGE = 4 a ala 

Thru arrangements made by us, "5 
Dr. Hiss will demonstrate his 


FOOT TECHNIC 






SNUG FIT 
AROUND ANKLE 
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at Kirksville during the convention. ore xEBSISE Jor sauarizeo 
. NDOER BALL 
There will be no charge made. mise ances nae 
SEE DR. HISS AT OUR BOOTH eee eee | 
COPYRIGHT 1927 








YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO CALL AT OUR EXHIBIT 
AT THE CENTENNIAL CONVENTION 


Reprints of Dr. Hiss’ articles, “Establishing a Foot Practice,” will be distributed at our booth. 
Ask for your copy. 





THE LAPE & ADLER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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ARKANSAS 


PLEASE MENTION 





Dr. Eugene M. Sparling 
General Practice 
Hydrotherapy 
Referred Cases Given Special Attention 
400-1-2 Arkansas National Bank Bldg. 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 
Gov’t Registered D.O. 





CALIFORNIA 





FRANK CHATFIELD FARMER 
D. O. 
OSTEOPATHY 


Gastro-Intestinal Clinic; Diagnosis and 
Referred cases a specialty 


X-ray Laboratory, Clinical Laboratory, 
Hospital Facilities 


1008 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








DR. RALPH E. WALDO 
DR. MARGARET J. WALDO 
DR. JOHN B. WEEKS, Asst. 


133 Geary Street 
Phone Sutter 999 Whitney Bldg. 


San Francisco, Calif. 








C. J. Gappis, D.O. 
Jack GoopFretLow, D.O. 
General Osteopathic Practice 
Including Obstetrics and Minor Surgery 


Epcar S. Comstock, D.O. 
Nutritional Consultant 


First National Bldg. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





DR. CHESTER D. SWOPE 


Osteopathic Physician 


The Farragut Apts. 
Washington, D. C. 
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CALIFORNIA 





_ a oo M.D., D.O., Offices 301-315 Black Bldg., Los Angeles 


GENERAL DE (Diagnostic Only) 
“Eye Finger’’ and “Vacuum” (Oculovac) Eye Treatment 
(Cataracts, etc 
Retraction i “Optostat”” Correction 


OPTICAL Fitting and Supplying 

OLOGY (Inctuding Equilibrium) 
RHINOLOGY DEPT. ee Technique,” Pr nn mal ete.) 
LARYNGOL Br 





-* Only) 
(Conservative) 

Me. s00060ssvececeoeceeeess (Snook—Coolidge and Radium) 
LABORATORIES DEPT, ......--..eeeeeeess (118,ue—Blood Chemistry—General Chemistry) 
METABOLISM (BASAL) DEPT........0+26.- (Boothby-Tissot and Krogh-Haldane-Sanborn) 


Note announcement of new methods for Eye om and certain Errors of Refraction. Every Technician 
“ an Expert. 





ALL CASES REFERRED BACK, WITH REPORT, TO OSTEOPATH REFERRING CASE 





COLORADO CANADA 





ESTES PARK, COLORADO 
Dr. Herbert Edmond Peckham 
25 years’ experience 
Member American Osteopathic Association 
and State Societies 


THE MONTREAL 
OSTEOPATHIC GROUP 


616 Medical Arts Building 


Estes Park Village—Opposite Presbyterian 
hurch 


Dr. HarrveETTeE S. EVANS 











une 1 to October 1 . 
Wi J esag Sot General Practice and Ear, 
’ inter months in San Antonio, Texas. N d Th 
Estes Park is an ideal place for Osteopathic ose an roat 
cases. 
Dr. E. O. MILLay 
NOTICES Diagnosis and Industrial Health 


Dr. Herbert E. Peckham, whose 
address appears in the directory as 
San Antonio, Texas, is now conduct- 
ing his practice in Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, for the seventh season, where 
he will be very glad to receive pa- 
tients, especially tourists, who may be 
referred to him. Dr. Peckham still 


Dr. W. P. CurRRIE 


General Practice and Clinical 
Laboratory 


Dr. L. C. LEMIEUX 


General Practice and Basal 








wishes to be listed under San An- eceanienets 
tonio, where he expects to spend the 
winter months. 

Dr. Elvira Tracy who is listed in PROFESSIONAL 
the directory at Yonkers, N. Y., 
wishes her friends to know that she CARDS 


may be reached in care of Morgan et 
Cie, Place Vendome, Paris, France. 
Dr. Tracy is not practicing, but is 
traveling most of the time instead. 


$4 Per Insertion 








COLORADO 





THE DENVER CLINICAL GROUP 


OF 
PHYSICIANS & SURGEONS 
DR. CHARLES L. DRAPER DR. HOWARD EARL LAMB 
Obstetrics and Pediatrics Surgery and Consultation 
DR. HARRY M. IRELAND DR. J. EUGENE RAMSEY 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Ambulant Proctology 
DR. RALPH M. JONES DR. PHILIP A. WITT 
Orthopedics Urology 
DEPARTMENTS OF DENTISTRY, LABORATORIES 
PHYSIOTHERAPY X-RAY 
MEMBERS OF STAFF, ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOSPITAL 


Suite 320 Empire Bldg. Denver, Colorado 








COLORADO 


FLOXKIDA 





DR. EMMA ADAMSON 
Osteopathy and Colonic Therapy 


DR. F. I, FURRY 
Orificial Surgery and Physiotherapy 


DR. A. C. DEWSBURY 
Dental Surgery 


1550 Lincoln Street 





THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN CLINICAL GROUP 
DR. R. R. DANIELS 


Diagnosis 


MEMBERS OF STAFF, ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOSPITAL 
DENVER, COLO. 








C. E. DOVE, D.O. 


General Practice 


DR. C. C. REID 
Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat 


DR. L. F. REYNOLDS 


Osteopathic Physician 


DR. L. GLENN CODY 


Guaranty Building 
Dental Surgery 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Clinical Bldg. 
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FLORIDA 





R. C. WUNDERLICH, D.O. 
GENERAL PRACTICE 
405-406-407 Hall Bldg. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 





ILLINOIS 





Geo. H. Carpenter, 
D.O., M.D. 


Heart 


27 East Monroe Street 
Chicago 








Dr. Joseph H. Sullivan 
Dr. Oliver C. Foreman 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS 


807, 27 East Monroe St. 
Pioneer Osteopathic Office 
Chicago 


Fst. 1894 DEArborn 4538 








MASSACHUSETTS 





Dr. Orel F. Martin 
SURGEON 
Massachusetts 
Osteopathic Hospital 


43 Evergreen Street 
Jamaica Plain Station 


BOSTON, MASS. 








DR. J. M. WINSLOW 
Osteopathic Physician 


358 Commercial St. 


Provincetown, Mass. 
Tel. Provincetown 367-11, 72-12 





MAINE 





MARY S. CROSWELL 
M.D., D.O. 


12 School St. 
Farmington, Maine 


Center for Belgrade Lakes, 
Rangeley and Weld 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Adams, Gertrude H., from Miami, Fla., 
to 276 N. E. 25th St., Miami, Fla. 
Aillaud, A., from Richmond, Va., to 
315 Church Ave., S. W., Roanoke, Va. 
Allen, John W., from 404 West 23rd 
St., to 914 Jackson St., Wilmington, 

Del. 
Apthorpe, William, from 198 Main St., 
to 30 Watkins Ave., Oneonta, N. Y. 
Atkinson, G. R., from Summitt, N. J., 
to 598 Valley Road, Montclair, N. J. 
Merryday 
Palatka, 


from 
— a 


Bartholomew, G. C., 
Bldg., to 122 Lemon 
Fla. 

Bashline, M. F., from Hotaling Bldg., 
to Main St., Knox, Pa. 

Baum, John D., from 149 W. Sixth 
St., to 205 Diamond Bldg., East Liv- 
erpool, Ohio. 

Bell, John H., from 325 Hinton Bldg., 
to 326 Carolina Bank Bldg., Eliza- 
beth City, N. C. 

Bigger, Orton A., from Gentry, Ark., 
to 510 Philtower Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 

Bridges, George A., from 225 Howard 
Bldg., to 322 Howard Bldg., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
srinklow, H. K., from Seymour, Ind., 
to 301-04 Harvey Bldg., West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 
3rooks, Emily C., from Eureka, N. Y., 
to 1020 W. Okmulgee Ave., Mus- 
kogee, Okla. 

Brown, Niles, from 192 Waterman St., 
to 365 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 

Bush, Evelyn R., from Phoenix, Ariz., 
to 2438 Ransdell Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


Cargill, Florence M., from Bala, 
Penna., to Commonwealth Bldg., 
12th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


ra. 

Clauss, E. Stanley, from 255 Howard 
Bldg., to 225 Howard Bldg., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Crofoot, Frank, from 97 Williams St., 
to 79 Williams St., Lyons, N. Y. 

Cunningham, John D., from 414 Com- 
monwealth Bldg., to 420 Common- 
wealth Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 

*Dahl, Alexander, from 616 N. High- 
land, N. E., to 541 Morland, N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dean, Ida B., from 
Ave., to 2912 Belrose 
Hills, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dole, Emily C., from 1508 Emma St., 
to 417 Hawaiian Trust Bldg., Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Draper, C. L., from 628-30 Empire 
Bldg., to 320 Empire Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. 

Elder, Adrian, from 140 W. Fifth St., 
to Wasp Bldg., Wahoo, Nebr. 

Ewing, Ralph H., from Lewistown, 
Penna., to Rocky Mountain Oste- 
opathic Hospital, 2221 Downing St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Fink, S. H., from 6037 St. Lawrence 


1023 Allegheny 
Ave., South 


Ave., to 725i Constance Ave., Chi- 
cago, III. 
Fitch, Nellie, from 524 E. Main St., 


to 403 W. Main St., Bushnell, Ill. 
Fleming, Evalena S. C., from 408 Bos- 
ton Bldge., to 416-17 Hawaiian Trust 
Bldg., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Goodfellow, Walter, from _ Balisle, 
Calif., to Boulder Lodge, June Lake, 
Bishop, Calif. 
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Dr. Mason H. Allen 
Dr. Harry H. Campbell 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS 
Portland, Maine 


Kirksville Graduates 





MINNESOTA 





DR. S. H. STOVER 
Osteopathic Physician 


General Practice 


Battles Block 
Phone 153 
Bemidji, Minn. 





NEW JERSEY 





Dr. Jerome Moore Watters 


23 James Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


Practice limited to diseases of the 
eyes, ears, nose and throat 





NEW YORK 





DONALD B. THORBURN, D.O. 
HOTEL WHITE 


303 Lexington Avenue 
At Thirty-seventh Street 


New York City 


General Practice and Gastro-Intestinal 








DR. MORRIS M. BRILL 
Osteopathic Physician 


Charge—Ear, Nose and Throat 
of the 
New York Osteopathic Clinic 
18 East 41st St. 


New York City 








Colon Irrigation 
Fisher Method 


A. R. FISHER, R.N. 


100 West 55th St., N. Y. City 
Telelphone Circle 4012 


If no answer call Susquehanna 4500 
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NEW YORK 
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OHIO 





A. B. CLARK, D.O. 
MARGOT SCHLIEFF, D.O.,, Asst. 


GENERAL PRACTICE 

Colonic Irrigation Department, Under Care of Trained Nurse 
(Schellberg Method) 

77 Park Avenue, Corner 29th Street—Telephone Caledonia 9667 


LONG ISLAND OFFICE 


121 Fulton Avenue, Corner Cathedral Avenue 
Telephone Hempstead 3205 


NEW YORK CITY 


HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 








East Broad Street Clinic 


Dr. Charles M. LaRue 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


731 East Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 








THE O.M. 


can now be mailed for 


ONE CENT 


Under the new postal 
laws the cost of mail- 
ing has been reduced 
from Two Gents to One 
Cent. 








Thomas R. Thorburn, 
D.O., M.D. 
SURGERY 
Nose, Throat and Ear 


Hotel Buckingham—101 West 57 St. 
New York City 


Gould, W. B., from Denver, Colo., to 
1538 Alton St., Aurora, Colo. 

Griggs, Lizzie O., from 639 University 
Ave., to 359 Cowper St., Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

Hardin, Mary C., from 304 West Crest 
St., to 301 West B St., McCook, 
Nebr. 

Harper, William C.. from Waco, Texas, 
to Waldo, Ark. 

Hartman, R. W., from 214 Hinton Se- 
curity Bldg., to 306 South Mutual 
Bldg., Athens, Ga. 

Heldt, Charles H., from 53 Chambers- 
burg St., to 51 Chambersburg St., 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

Henson, J. C., from Kirksville, Mo., to 
205 Pythian Bldg. Gainesville, 
Texas. 

Herbst, Henry B., from 3717 N. Gratz 
St., to 41 E. Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

Herst, S. J., from St.’ Petersburg, Fla., 
to Werby Bldg., 39th & Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





OHIO 
ROSCOE 
OSTEOPATHIC 
CLINIC 


1001 Huron Road 
Smythe Building 


CLEVELAND 





PENNSYLVANIA 





CHARLES J. MUTTART, D.O. 
Gastro-Enterology and Proctology 
X-ray and Clinical Laboratory 


1813 Pine St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











DR. L. M. BUSH 
Ear, Nose and Throat 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 
Specializing in normalization of the 
Eustachian tube and adenoid and 
nasal adjustment technique. 


516 Fifth Ave., Cor. 43d St. 
New York City 








NORTH CAROLINA 





ASHEVILLE 


O. N. DONNAHOE, D.O. 


OSTEOPATHY 
GENERAL DIAGNOSIS 


X-Ray and Clinical Laboratory 
314 Haywood Bldg. Phone 1111 








Old Established 
Doctor’s Home 


for Rent 


Plot approximately 100x250. 
Beautifully landscaped and 
planted. 


Situated on the south side of 
Broadway, nearly opposite the 
Trinity Church, at Hewlett, 
Long Island. 


Improved with a beautiful and 
artistic old home and garage. 

GROUND FLOOR — Con- 
tains large waiting room and 
doctor’s office, also living room, 
dining room, breakfast nook, 
kitchen, laundry and an after- 
noon tea room. 
| = SECOND FLOOR—Contains | 

three bedrooms and two baths. | 

Been occupied by osteopathic 

doctor for the past ten years. 
Osteopathic equipment. 

Price per year—$2,500.00. 


APPLY 


H. E. HOUGHTON 
527 Fifth Ave., New York City 











WM. OTIS GALBREATH 
PROFESSOR 
Eye Ear Nose’ Throat 
Philadelphia College of 
Osteopathy 
Surgeon to the Osteopathic 
Hospital 
414 LAND TITLE BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 








FOREIGN 








FRANCE 
Fred E. Moore 
Practice of Osteopathy 


Paris— 
May to December 


Hotel Scribe 
1 Rue Scribe 


Cannes— 
January to April 
Hotel Majestic 
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Humbert, F. C., trom 409 Keith Thea- 
tree Bldg., to 604 State Tower Bldg., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Jewett, Jesse G., from Kansas City, 
Mo., to Lyndhurst Apts., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 

Kinney, Lecta Fay, from 5505 Win- 
throp Ave., to 1205 Stevens Bldg., 17 
N. State St., Chicago, IIL. 

Kline, George David, from 
Penna., to Bashline Rossman 
pital, Grove City, Pa. 

Knecht, P. E., from 112 E. 
to 609 Volkmann Bldg., 
Il. 

Koehler, Carle W. F., from Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to Kirksville, Mo. 

Kynoch, Robert P., from 4 State St., 
to Blanchard Bldg., Montpelier, Vt. 

Hull-Lane, Elizabeth, from 4756 Uni- 
versity Way, to 4738 University Way, 
Seattle, Wash. 

LLeecing, Horace W., from Box 312, 
to 212 Otis Bldg., Santa Ana, Calif. 

Lenz, William [., from St. Joseph, 
Mo., to 412 Kirkpatrick Bldg., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Levine, Philip, from 287 Broadway, to 
466 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. 

Luft, Christian G., from 409 S. Wayne 


‘Tarentum, 
Hos- 


Court St., 
Kankakee, 


St., to 21814 South Front St., Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 

Lundquist, Nelle ©O., from Stanton, 
Iowa, to Anderson, Mo. 


Manwell, Thomas, from 411 River St., 
to 361 River St., Manistee, Mich. 
Martin, Orel F., from 464 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, to Massachu- 


setts Osteopathic Hospital, 43 
Evergreen St., Jamaica Plain Sta- 
tion, Boston. 

McDonough, W. M., from 1527 E. 
53rd _ St., to 1540 E. 53rd St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

MeGillis, Howard M., from Los An- 


geles, Calif... to 818-19 Guaranty 
Bldg., 6331 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Mellor, E., from 1 Connaught Square, 
to 13 Welbeck St., London, W. 1, 
England. 

Millav, D. L., from 517 Victoria Bld~., 
to 821 Ambassador Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Nutt, John E., from Wayne, Mich., 
to 404 Arcue Bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 

Peck, John F., from 304-05 Cobb Bldg., 
to 711 Volkmann Bldg., Kankakee, 
Il. 

Peery, Mary W., from Tryon, N. C., 
to’ Tazewell, Va. (Summer) 

Pelser, Ann & A. P., from Muskogee, 
Okla., to c/o H. H. Martindale, Turn- 
ers Falls, Mass. 

Pierce, Everett L., from Springfield 
Mass., to 314 Washington St., New- 
ton, Mass. 

Porter, E. R., from 9589 Grand River 
Ave., to 9419 Grand River Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Pratt, Clarence T., from Norway, Me., 
to Dickson Bldg., Clarksville, Tenn. 

Rothmeyer, George S., from 1548 N. 
Wanamaker St., to 2227 Delancey 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rutherford, Alexander H., from Kirks- 
ville, Mo., to 116 N. Delaware Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Schaeffer, I. E., from Des Moines, 
Iowa, to 9589 Grand River Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Schils, from Alice Bell, to 
Schils, Cokeville, Wyo. 
Schulz, Pearl & William H., from 1946 
E. 82nd St., to 520-22 Common- 
wealth Bldg., Euclid & East i02nd 

St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Shook, A. G., from Kirksville, Mo., to 
Seymour, lowa. 

Smith, Georgiana B., from 1415 Det- 
wiler Bldg., to 802 Hollingsworth 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Streeter, Wilfrid A., from Upper Brook 
& Park Sts., to 71 Park St., Gros- 
venor Square, London, W., England. 


Allie Bell 


Sturges, E. B., from The Washakie 
Hotel to Plaza Sanitarium, Ther- 


movolis, W vo. 

Tompkins, Frank B., from Springfield, 
Mass., to 308 Morris Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Townsend, Lawrence H., from St. 
Louis, Mo., to Big Timber, Mont. 

Twitchell, Ionia C., from Morristown, 


Tenn., to R. D. No. 2, Kent, Ohio. 
Ulrich, John McA., from 49 North 
Front St., to 13 North Front St., 


Steelton, Pa. 
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Wagner, Alvan D., from 
Penna., to 803 Miners 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Wallace, G. S., from Sumner, Wash., 
to 821 Fidelity Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Waller, Elizabeth Jackson, from Simp- 
son Bldg., to Rehbaum & Mallery 
Apts., Mt. Dora, Fla. 


Kingston, 
3ank Bldg., 


Weber, Caroline L., from 312-13 Ex- 
change Bank Bldg., to 307-09 Ex- 
change Bank Bldg., Santa Rosa, 


Calif. 

Wherit, P. M., from E. Cleveland, 
Ohio, to 520-22 Commonwealth 
Bldg., Euclid Ave. & E. 102nd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

White, Edward T., from Mooresville, 
N. C., to 602-04 Independence Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Wintermute, Mabel, from Paynesville, 
Minn., to Bedford, Lowa. 

Youle, W. H., from 303 Bryant Bldg., 
to 403 Alcazar Hotel, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Young, W. D., from 91 Pike St., to 
716 Shafer Bldg., Sixth & Pine St., 
Seattle, Wash. 

APPLICANTS FOR 
MEMBERSHIP 
Denotes recent graduate. 
Indiana 

*Showlater, E. H., 214 W. Walnut St., 
Kokomo. 

Iowa 

Keating, Charles Allen, 1336 24th St., 
Des Moines. 

Gosden, Fannie, Farley. 

Kansas 

Mahler, C. F., Box 508, McPherson. 

Godfrey, F. M., 831 Kansas Ave., 
Topeka. 

Reed, Earl H., 827 Kansas Ave., To- 
peka. 

Massachusetts 

Cowan, C. R., Hotel 
Boston. 

*Marini, Joseph A., Montague. 

Michigan 

*Brabb, C. E., 428 N. 
Romeo. 

*Schiele, P. H., 221 Monroe St., South 
Haven. 


Buckmaster, 


Main St., 








therapy, diet, exercise, etc. 
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Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium 


MACON, MISSOURI 


A great osteopathic institution where nervous and mental patients are cured through genuine osteopathic treatment, hydro- 
After fourteen years of experience this 
cures the greatest percentage of the insane of any treatment yet discovered. 


Address all inquiries to the STILL-HILDRETH OSTEOPATHIC SANATORIUM, Macon, Missouri 


ui 


re 


institution emphasizes 


the fact that osteopathic treatment 
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Minnesota 
Carnahan, J. M., Glenwood. 
*Shaw, Earl, 3300 Colfax Ave., N., 
Minneapolis. 
Reiger, Katherine, Mountain Lake. 
McNaught, Clyde E., St. James. 
Missouri 
Kiblinger, S. B., 201 Joplin National 
Bank Bldg., Joplin. 
Bigsby, Frank L., 816 W. Jefferson 
St., Kirksville. 
*Blair, A. J., 604 S. Osteopatk. St., 


Kirksville. 

*Rutherford, Alexander H., Box 356, 
Kirksville. 

*Vaughan, Robert E., 706 N. Elson 
St., Kirksville. 

*Still, R. H., Still Hildreth Sanato- 


rium, Macon. 


Stuver, Willis N., 3455 S. Grand 
Blvd., St. Louis. 
New Jersey 
Kanev, Sydney Mark, 1712 Pacific 


Ave., Atlantic City. 

*Atkinson, W. Irvin, 157 Atlantic St., 
Bridgeton. 

*Ulrich, Herbert E. C., 202 
Ave., Hasbrouck Heights. 

New York 

*Barnes, Edmund C., 242 Maston St., 
Buffalo. 

*Johnston, Judson W., R. F. D. No. 
2, Fayetteville. 

Buster, Harriet E., 30 Cottage Ave., 
Mt. Vernon. 

*Francis, Stewart I., 334 Forest Hill 
Drive, Syracuse. 

*Howes, William K., 342 
Ave., Syracuse. 

*Jennings, Winston B., Water Mill. 

Ohio 

*Lamborne, J. L., 532 

Jellefontaine. 


Burton 


Fellows 


Park Road, 


*TLauch, Jerald H., 44 N. Parke Ave., 


Columbus. 
Oregon 
Campbell, Carolyn, 102 
The Dalles. 
Pennsylvania 
*Cargill, Florence M., City 
Oakland Terrace, Bala. 
Wilson, Raymond H., Pioneer Dime 
sank, Carbondale. 
*Jenkins, Elmer R., 
Forty Fort. 


Harris St., 


Line & 


143 Culver St., 


*Hughes, Roy E., 36 Cooper Ave., 
Johnstown. 
*Arbuckle, Beryl E., 2004 Spring 


Garden St., Philadelphia. 
*Bailey, S. L., 2022 Spring 
St., Philadelphia. 
*Bradford, John C., 
Philadelphia. 
*Brown, Donald S, 
Ave., Philadelphia. 
*Dressler, Otterbein, 536 N. 19th St., 


Garden 
6108 Oxford St., 


1821 N. Park 


Philadelphia. 

*Engel, Morton, 2608 N. 30th St., 
Philadelphia. 

*Gosper, Harrict M., 717 N. 17th St., 
Philadelphia. 

*Hessdorfer, Harry C., 4627 Pulaski 
Ave., Philadelphia. 

*Tilleman, Vladimir de, 247 N. 18th 


St., Philadelphia. 

Pinto, M. P., Shamokin. 

*Casler, G. W., 76 South St., Union 
City. 

*Johnson, Anna C., 313 
Road, Upper Darby. 
*Laughton, L. Reid, 61 N. 
Ave., Upper Darby. 


Glendale 


srighton 
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Many Physicians Advise 
ALL Patients to Wear 
Flexible Shoes 


Physicians are showing increased interest in correct shoes as an 
aid to the cure of many ills. It is well understood today that abnormal 
fcot conditions react upon the whole nervous system, etc. 


The shoe which naturally and successfully restores a weak or 
fallen arch to normal condition is, logically, fully capable of caring 
for the healthy foot by preventing muscular weaknesses and struc- 
tural misalignments. 


Numerous osteopathic physicians have expressed oral and writ- 
ten opinions that, in their judgment, the flexible Cantilever Shoe is 
most suitable for corrective purposes, and regularly recommend it to 
their patients, whether or not there is any symptom of foot trouble. 
After all, prevention is the modern ideal. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


for Women, Men and Children 


Inside the flexible Cantilever oxford, every opportunity is given 
the foot to be normal. The last has a relatively straight inside line, 
a narrow flexible shank, close fitting heel, and room forward for 
the toes to lie straight from the metatarsuls, especially the big toe. 
The ball or hinge of the shoe fits the ball or hinge of the foot; the 
arch, free to flex with every natural movement of the foot, permits 
strengthening exercise and gives stable support; a correctly placed 
heel aids correct posture; the foot is supported and protected in 
every position of its use. 


Withal, Cantilever Shoes are distinctively fine quality and 
styled in a manner to please the most fastidious. 


Cantilever Corporation 


410-424 Willoughby Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Solved! | 


Many of your diet problems — 


Horlick’s the Original | 


Malted Milk | 


A bland and nourishing food of unique value— 








1. In pneumonia and other respir- 
atory diseases. | 





2. In typhoid and low fevers. 

3. In peptic ulcers. 

4. In building strength before and 
after operations. 

5. In nervous affections. 


Samples on Request 
HORLICK’S Racine, Wis. 
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THE JOURNAL 


of the American Osteopathic Association 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 
1112 North Blvd., Oak Park, III. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE 


844 Rush St. Chicago, IIl. 
Room 524 Phone Superior 9407 


C. J. Gaddis, D.O., Managing Editor 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, per annum in ad- 
vance, including postage: $5.00. 


SINGLE COPIES of this and the previous 
calendar year, 50 cents; two years old, 60 
cents; three years old, 70 cents; in other 
words, 10 cents additional is charged for each 
year preceding the last calendar year. Addi- 
tional copies of current issue up to 25 at 40 
cents; over 25 copies at 35 cents. Authors 
may have one extra copy without charge, upon 
request. 


REPRINTS of articles in quantities of 100 
or more may be ordered within one week 
after publication at cost price. 


REMITTANCES should be made by check, 
draft, registered letter, money or express 
order. Currency should not be sent unless the 
letter ts registered. Stamps in amounts under 
one dollar are acceptable. Make all checks, 
etc., payable to “AMERICAN OsTEOPATHIC As- 
SOCIATION.” 


WARNING: Pay no money to an agent 
unless he presents a letter showing authority 
for making collection. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS notice should 
give both old and new addresses, and state 
whether change is permanent or temporary. 


WHEN COMMUNICATIONS concern more 
than one subject — manuscript, news items, 
reprints, change of address, payment of sub- 
scription, membership, information wanted, etc. 
—correspondents will confer a favor and will 
secure more prompt attention if they will 
write on a separate sheet for each subject. 











History of Osteopathy and 
Twentieth Century Medical Practice 


This is the only book of the kind ever published. The life of Dr. 
A. T. Still and the development of osteopathy are clearly presented. It 
contains enough of medical history and medical practice to enabie anyone 
to understand the true relationship between osteopathy and drug 


practice. ; 
Completely indexed so as to be convenient for reference to hundreds 


of subjects of vital importance. 


$7 cloth; $8 half morocco. All carriage charges prepaid. 


A. O. A. 


844 RUSH STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 




















This cut shows one of our three 
styles of sanitary white enamel 
iron tables. 






Full descrip- 
tive catalog 


= price _ 4 = 
with samples “” 

of coverings fa Dr. George T. Hayman 
sent on re- a) Mfg. of tables for over 25 years. 


quest. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 




















Classified Advertisements 


(Fifty cents a line. Average six words a line) 








AMBULANT PROCTOLOGY: 

Will take a limited number of oste- 
opathic physicians (one at a time) as 
assistants, to learn ambulant proctol- 
ogy. For particulars address Dr. 
Percy H. Woodall, 617 First National 
Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


FOR SALE: McManis table, a bar- 
gain, terms; instrument. cabinet, 
white enamel, large size, cheap; Re- 
laxo air mattress, A-1 condition, re- 
duced for sale. Dr. B. P. Mansfield, 
1431 Argyle St., Chicago, Il. 
WANTED: A competent osteopath 
to take practice for three months 
in one of best cities in Oregon. Office 
well equipped. “LL. H.,” care Journal. 





FOR SALE: Our practice, for price 
of part of equipment. Complete in- 
formation upon request. A. L. Black, 
Guthrie, Okla. 
WANTED: Lady with California 
license to form partnership with 
lady located in Southern California. 
Address D. O. S., care Journal. 
WANTED: Experienced osteopath 
wishes position as assistant. H. F. 
R., c/o Journal. 


FOR SALE: Cash Practice; estab- 

lished eight years; large midwest 
city; splendid opening for good wom- 
an osteopath. Do not apply unless 
you have cash or security. Address 
A. B., c/o Journal. 
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ACTO DEXTRIN isspecial carbohydrate colon food 
L which promotes the growth of the benign acid- 
forming bacteria, notably B. acidophilus, in the 
intestinal tract. B. acidophilus develops spontane- 
ously, just as do other sour milk germs, when right 
conditions are supplied. 

For rapid results the dose of Lacto Dextrin should be large — 
at least 2 or 3 ounces. It should be 


taken three times a day preferably in ait 
hot water. As an Aid in 



















The complete treatment will be found Constip ation 
fully described in the scientific presen- Anew: and offcltive agent, 
tation on “The Intestinal Flora.” Copy | puiky lubricated residue | 


mailed free upon request. in the intestine, is now 
f R available in 
Write for it today. 


in Psylla 


We shall be glad to send | 
——- , you a can of Psylla for test, 
Lacto Dextrin is now available at without charge. 


all good prescription pharmacies 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. 
Battle Creek Dept. A.0.7 Michigan 
































































A New Stride in 
Nose and Throat Therapy 


Mistol and the Mistol dropper offer a really effective 
means of relieving inflamed mucous membrane 


REMEDIAL measure for coryza, 
simple cough and similar ail- 
ments—of proven merit—Mistol has 
none of thedrawbacks of many agents. 


Unlike douches, there is no possi- 
bility of sinus trouble . . . no force 
being used in application. Noinflamed 
part of the mucous membrane escapes 
its soothing action, as is often the 
case with salves. 


Because of its viscous quality— 
Mistol clings tenaciously to the sur- 
faces. Andit isnot easily washed away 
by the natural secretions. Thus the 
healing ingredients remain in contact 


long enough to exert their full effect. 


The unique Mistol dropper assures 
you that the patient can safely apply 
Mistol as you direct. He simply tilts 
the head back and lets Mistol drop 
into each nostril until it runs down 
the back of the throat. 


Mistol was developed in coopera- 
tion with leading nose and throat spe- 
cialists. Menthol, eucalyptol and cam- 
phor are carefully compounded witha 
specially prepared liquid petrolatum. 


Thus you can, with complete con- 
fidence, recommend Mistol. It is a 
safe, effective ally to your own efforts. 


Sold in original sealed cartons containing a two-ounce 
bottle and Mistol dropper 


Mistol 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 























